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HE. illustrations herewith will give 

you some idea of the beauty of 
Congoleum Floor Coverings, Rugs 
and Rug Borders. They are made by 
an entirely new process, and are abso- 
lutely waterproof. Washing does not 
hurt them. 


Congoleum Rug Borders 


When laid next to a rug or carpet these 
cannot be told from real hard wood 
flooring. 


Made in several different shades oi 
oak — golden, light, extra light, dull 
finish and a beautiful parquet. 


Congoleum Rug Borders come in rolls 
36 and 24 inches wide. Your dealer 
will sell you any amount you desire. 


Congoleum Floor Coverings 


Made in a wide range of patterns and 
colorings, suitable for any room in the 
house. 


Congoleum Floor Coverings are made 
on a waterproof base instead of burlap, 
so that they will never crack or crumble 
at the seams. 


Cost little but very durable. Sold in 
two-yard widths. 


Congoleum Rugs 


These add a touch of life and color to 
the room or the porch. ‘The quality 
and thickness of these are identical with 
Congoleum Floor Coverings. The price 
is very low—the patterns very attractive. 
Beautiful Colored Pattern Chart 
free on request. 
UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


b  fporen you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the fifth 
of December to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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He Started Something 


TOW,” said the farmer to the new hand 

from the city, ‘I want you to clean up 
the pigsty and the stable and the henhouse and 
all the other houses of the stock.” 

The new hand worked vigorously for a couple 
of days. Then he appeared before his employer 
with both eyes nearly closed, his mouth swollen 
and red lumps all over his face and neck and 
hands. 

‘“‘Gimme my money,”’ he said; 
to quit.” 

‘*What’s the matter?” said the farmer. 

“*T don’t know what’s the matter,” said the 
victim, ‘“‘but it happened when I started to 
clean the beehive.” 


“Tm a-goin’ 





Who Really Did It 


*O YOU’VE stopped eating meat, have 
you?” inquired the actor. ‘‘ Who did it 
the doctor?” 
‘“No,” said the poet sadly, ‘“‘the butcher.” 


Picking Them Out 


SE Governor of a Southern State came to 
his office with a friend one morning, to find 
a number of men waiting in the anteroom. 
Pausing an instant he told a story that was a 
decided “‘chestnut.”” When they got inside the 
private office the friend said: ‘‘That was a hor 
ribly old one you sprung on those fellows.” 
‘T know it,’’ chuckled the Governor, “‘ but 

did you notice the ones that laughed?” 

‘*Well I noticed that three or four did.”’ 

“‘Those,”’ said the Governor, ‘‘are the fellows 
who won’t get in tosee me. They are the ones 
who have favors to ask.” 


She Knew From Experience 


“VY HAT is conscience?” 
school teacher. 
There was a dead silence from the class. 
““Oh, you know,” she said e ncouragingly. 

SW hat i is it that tells us when we do wrong?” 
‘*T know,” said the littlest girl in the class; 

“it’s Grandma.”’ 


asked the Sunday- 


Making Slow Progress 


. HARD rushed into the house after his 
cin day at school and seized the funny 

page of the paper, scanning it with eager antic 
ipation. Throwing it down he exclaimed in 
utter disgust: 

‘“Gee, but that’s a rotten school!” 

“Why, Richard!’’said his astounded mother. 
‘Why do you say that?” 

‘*Well I’ve been to it a whole day and I ain’t 
learned to read yet.” 


Couldn’t Fool Him 


“OMING fresh from the country a youth 
C had sy procured a position in a city 
grocery. As he had been warned that the city 
folks w aia ‘josh” him because he was from the 
country he was very cautious. One afternoon 
a girl entered the store and said: 

‘‘T should like to get some birdseed, please.”’ 

Confident that he had detected a ‘‘josher”’ 
the youth answered with a smile: 

‘*No, you can’t ‘josh’ me. Birds grow from 
eggs, not seeds.” 





Profiting by a Lesson 


yo NG Tommy returned from school in 
tears and nursing a black eye. 

‘‘Betcher I’ll pay Billy Bobbs off for this in 
the morning,” he wailed to his mother. 

‘‘No, no,” she said, “‘you must return good 
for evil. Ill make you a nice jam tart and you 
must take it to Billy and say: ‘Mother says | 
must return good for evil, so here’s a tart for 
Vou.” 

Tommy demurred but finally consented. 
The next evening he returned in a worse plight 
and sobbed: 

“T gave Billy the tart and told him what 
you said. ’N then he blacked my other ey e and 
says to send him another tart tomorrow.’ 
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of All Times That 


The Difference 


~AY, Papa,” asked little Roy, ‘‘what’s the 
difference between an optimist and a pes- 
simisté hos 
** An optimist, my son,’’ replied Papa, ‘thinks 
the times are ripe, a pessimist thinks they are 
rotten.” 


The Last Carr 


Le Carrs already had a very large family 
when the arrival of another little Carr was 
announced. 

“*My goodness!”’ exclaimed one of the long- 
suffering neighbors. “Tt is certainly to be 
hoped that this is the caboose.” 
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Retaliation 
IMMIE,” said the teacher, “ 
J greatest ambition?’”’ 
Jimmie considered briefly. 


oe I think,” he said, ‘‘it is to wash Mother’s 
ears. 


what is your 


Not Just What He Meant 


= MANY men marry now for money,” she 
said; ‘‘ you wouldn’t marry me for money, 
would you, Harry?” 
“No,” said Harry absently, ‘I wouldn’t 
marry you for all the money in the world.” 
And he was amazed when she exclaimed: 
“Oh, you horrid, horrid wretch!” 
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Harrison Fisher’s Cover Design This Month 
—_ 


V HAT a delightful home scene is shown in this month’s cover picture by 
We can all sympathize with the artist in 
Inspiration,” for the sacredness of motherhood and the sweetness of babyhood 
So we have had separate copies printed, which 
will be mailed for ten cents each, or three copies for twenty-five cents, as long 
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Certainly He Knew 


WELL-KNOWN Bishop who has a wife of 
pronounced temperament one day caught 
a small boy stealing grapes from his vine. He 
reproved the offender sternly, and concluded: 
‘Do you know, my boy, why I tell you this? 
There is One before Whom even I am a craw ling 
worm. Do you know Who it is? 
“Sure,” said the boy unhesitatingly, ‘‘the 
missus.” 


Not Hard at All 


UT it must indeed be very hard to be 
poor,” said the sympathetic caller. 
“No, indeed, ma’am,”’ said the penniless one. 
“It’s the easiest thing in the world.” 





Making Up the Deficit 


fk. arithmetic lesson that day had been 
hard and trying, and now, at the closing 
hour, Tommy stood before the teacher, waiting 
to hear results. 

“Your last problem is wrong,” was the ver- 
dict. ‘‘ You will have to stay after school and 
do it again.” : 

Tommy looked at the clock. ‘‘Tell me, 
please, how much am I out?” he asked. 

‘Your answer is two cents short.’ 

Tommy’s hand dived into the pocket wh ere 
his most treasured possessions were store: 
Swiftly he separated two pennies from a bunch h 
of strings, a penknife, some marbles and pie 
of chalk. 

“Tm in a hurry, sir,” he said; “if you don’t 
mind I'll pay the difference.” 


. An Unfortunate Way of Putting It 


OHN had worked forty-two years for a cor- 
) poration and decided to retire. In considera- 
tion of his long and faithful service the company 
arranged to give him a sum of money and asked 
the German foreman to present it to him in a 
little speech. Accordingly the foreman said: 
“John, you hafi vorked for dis gompany more 
ash forty years? 
Nea.” 
“Und you vos going to kvit?”’ 
= Ge 
“Vell de gompany vos so glad dey 


isked me 
to hand you dis hundred dollars.’ 


He Did It 


"e ANY man here,’’ shouted the temperance 
spe aker, ‘‘can name an honest business that 
has been helped by the saloon I will spend the 
rest of my life working for the liquor people.”’ 
A man in the audience arose. ‘*‘I consider 
my business honest,”’ he said, ‘‘and it has been 
helped by the saloon.’ ‘ 
“What is your business?” 
me sir, 
taker.’ 


yelled the orator. 
* responded the man, ‘‘am an under- 


How She Managed 


~HE had tried in vain to get the telephone, 
but the other parties were using the line. 
The last time she heard one woman say: 
‘**T have just put ona pan of beans for dinner.” 
She tried later but the women were still talk 
ing. Exasperated, she broke in crisply: 
‘*Madam, I smell your beans burning.” 
A horrified scream greeted this remark and 
then she was able to put in her call. 





Would Like to See It 


a | DONE heard it read in de paper,”” said 
Uncle Raspberry, ‘‘dat some o’ dese here 
flyin’-machine gemmen says a man kin do any- 
thing a bird kin.” 
“That's what they say,” said Aunt Chloe. 
‘**Well, when any o’ ’em sees a man sit fas’ 
asleep, holdin’ on to a tree branch wif his feet, 
| sho’ wishes dey’ d call me to have a look.” 


Why Shouldn’t He Be? 


] AT baby ob you's,” said Mrs. Jackson, 
*‘am de puffect image ob his fathah.” 
“Yas,” answered Mrs. Johnson, ‘She am a 

reg’ lar carbon copy.” 
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The 


‘This Winter 


A Department Conducted Under the Auspices 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. LucreTIA L. BLANKENBURG, 
Past Vice-President. 





EDUCATION 


By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


ACH day I am more convinced that the 
great need of the State and General 
Federation is to carry the work of the 
Federation to each of the million 

women making up our membership. If these 
women realize fully what the organization is 
their interest and their affections are sure to 
follow. It is appalling to think of the ignorance 
that exists concerning us. If you doubt this go 
into your own community and experiment. 
Take the first twenty-five people you meet, 
men, women and children, quiz them and find 
out how much they really know about the aims 
and accomplishments of our organization. I 
suggest the following points of attack: 

First. Let us go to other organizations and 
ask for a place on their programs to set forth 
our own doctrines. For years these organiza~ 
tions have come to us and we have cheerfully 
given them places in our sessions. Let us now 
reciprocate. Let no great National or State 
meeting pass, that some capable leader is not 
chosen to set forth the tenets of the State and 
General Federation. 

Second. Let us continuethe efforts that have 
been made with much success to have a General 
Federation session at every State Federation. 
If the convention be not too large I would 
unhesitatingly recommend the policy carried 
out by Mrs. Young, of Florida, who hasthe dele- 
gates in groups of ten or twelve to meet with 
her for half an hour and discuss General 
Federation affairs. She always takes with her 
a directory, a copy of the magazine, and a re- 
port of the Biennial. She encourages questions. 
In short she holds an institute on the General 
Federation. 

W here conyentions are too large could not 
this same work be done during the district 
meeting? At each session set aside for the 
General Federation let us havea great, illumi- 
nating speaker to bring out the work that is 
actually being done. We have these speakers. 
My heart has glowed with pride as I have 
traveled from State to State and listened to 
the masterful, impressive addresses delivered 
by workers from every section of the General 
Federation life. 

Third. Let us call for volunteers to carry 
the gospel of the General Federation work to 
every individual club at least once each year. 
I would not hesitate to ask these women to 
offer their services in the highest missionary 
spirit, for verily the message they will bring is 
oftentimes of a religious nature. If you could 
hear, as have heard, stories of how sick babies 
had been saved, of how women to whom every 
door was Closed have had their lives made full 
of hope and courage, of how those hungering 
in spirit have been comforted and refreshed, 
you would not feel that I have overstated the 
matter when I claim that club work is true 
religion. 

If we could bring about these three things 
during the next two years—if we could deliver 
our message before every other organization; 
if we could have a live General Federation ses- 
sion at each State meeting, with an institute 
held by the General Federation State Secretary ; 
if we could secure fervid, consecrated women 
to carry a message to every individual club, we 
would feel it easy to accomplish any reform. 


HE more I travel from State to State the 

more Sure am I that we are wasting effort 
on all sides. For example, I have seen a great 
convention consume one-fifth of its time in 
holding an election, where the results might 
easily have been brought about in three hours. 
I have seen one-third of the time consumed by 
individual club reports where the same action 
was reported over and over again, when every- 
thing could have been given under the head of 
departments or in conference, and the time 
thus saved set aside for inspirational addresses. 
I have seen a certain reform started in exactly 
the wrong way, thus not alone wasting effort, 
but also prejudicing public opinion against the 
whole movement; if the mover of this reform 
had only studied what had been done before, 
had only profited by the mistakes of others, 
success instead of failure would have resulted. 
Verily nothing is more dangerous than ‘‘igno- 
rance at work.” 

In this day business men are continually 
consulting experts to find the best means of 
efficiency. Can we not convince our women 
that before any work is started they should 
have an efficiency commission—so to speak— 
to study the subject undertaken from all 
points of view and to consult people who are 
thoroughly posted? 

As a corollary to this I want to emphasize the 
fact that there are still some States, clubs and 
individuals that seem to feel when they have 
passed a resolution they have done actual work. 
Not long ago in a certain meeting a resolution 
was passed demanding compulsory education. 








A group of women discussing the matter later 
were unanimous in rejoicing that at last their 
State was to be placed in the columns of those 
forcing parents to give their children educa- 
tional opportunities. These women actually 
felt convinced that the whole affair was settled 
as faras their State was concerned. You do 
not wonder that the men in|that community 
found much amusement in that connection. 


CERTAIN old colored woman deposited 

her savings in a bank that was managed 
by a Negro deacon of her church. After some 
months she came to ask for her money. 

The deacon replied: ‘‘Sis Dinah, you ain’t 
got no money heah.”’ 

**Ain’t got no money? Whar’sdat money I 
done put indis bank? Whar’s datintrust you 
done tol’ us about, Brer Silas? ”’ 

**Dat’s it, Sis Dinah, dat intrust done et your 
money all up.”’ 

Sometimes our passing resolutions seem to 
have eaten up all our efforts. 

Our critics and some of our friends claim 
that we club women are lacking in business 
methods. Our most common fault seems to be 
not answering letters promptly. Every busi- 
ness man recognizes that no firm can thrive 
unless letters are replied to promptly and ac- 
curately. 

In the first place an officer should realize 
that when she receivesan official letter it is not 
fer property, but that of the club. She has 
no right to suppress the same unless it be of 
an objectionable character, nor has she a right 
to fail to answer any communication that deals 
with her official position. 

In spite of this there are good women who 
feel no hesitancy in throwing such letters in 
the waste-paper basket, or in allowing them to 
remain for days, sometimes for weeks, some- 
times forever unanswered. 

I have always felt that if these women could 
see how their neglect clogs the wheels of the 
State and General Federation machinery they 
would never again be careless. I heard our 
Recording Secretary make this very plain at a 
State meeting. She showed that if a woman 
in a little Nebraska town failed to answer in- 
quiries from the State Literature chairman, 
the report of the General Federation Literature 
Department must be incomplete. 


UR dear Mrs. Decker said on one occasion 

that she believed the reason so many 
women were negligent about letter-writing was 
that they did not make a point of always hav- 
ing on hand a supply of stationery, pens and 
stamps; that she had been in homes where one 
almost had to issue a search warrant to get 
together the material for writing aletter. Let 
us hope this is not true today. The standard 
of housekeeping is largely judged by the guest 
according to the completeness of the writing- 
table in the guest chamber. 

Mrs. Decker also remarked that the piece of 
furniture she most often found lackingin the 
beautiful homes where she was entertained was 
the writing-desk. In this connection I should 
like to plead that the club or State Federation 
officer learn to use a stenographer or at least 
a typewriter. It seems a pity for a gifted 
woman, who is capable of doing original and 
administrative work, to take her time to write 
longhand letters when there are expert ste- 
nographersat command. Then, too, in this day 
of poor penmanship it is a kindness to one’s 
friends and club associates to send typewritten 
letters. 

Down underneath all I have tried to say, 
there is the development of character which all 
this bringsto the individual woman. She who 
neglects her duty (andit is our duty to answer 
every questioning letter that comes) weakens 
her character by each omission, whereas each 
time we do our duty promptly and cheerfully 
we strengthen our character. 
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Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, President. 
Mrs. SAMUEL B. SNEATH, First Vice-President. 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


INCE theclubis the training ground for 
citizenship, whetherthat citizenship ex- 
tends to the ballot or stops just short of 
it in the execution of social and moral 

reforms, it is to the club women that we have 
a right to look for a clear appreciation of the 
situation and for businesslike methodsin their 
attempts to solve the many questions which 
confront them. Are we getting from them just 
what we have aright to expect? On the whole, 
when we realize that the club movement is yet 
in itsinfancy, and that the whole range of public 
endeavor is a new and hitherto untried field for 
women, we are forced to grant that weare get- 
ting much which we need and much which we 
desire. The clubs are doing in a very large 
measure the things which we are expecting of 
them. They are arousing public opinion and 
creating a sentiment for better and higher 
standards. 

They are doing more than this, they are 
creating ineach town and hamlet a new atmos- 
phere among women; and a new atmosphere 
among women means a new atmosphere in the 
home; and a new atmosphere in the home 
means a new outlook for the children, a new 
viewpoint for husbands. If we are to accom- 
plish this end, even in the remote future, it 
behooves us, the pioneers in this great move- 
ment, to look carefully to our ways and to lay 
foundations which shall endure. 

Nor are these foundations to be laid by the 
great parent organization alone; they are to be 
laid in every club, large or small, throughout 
the land. If it be true that no chain is stronger 
than its weakest link, then the club movement 
will stand or fall on the merits of the small club 
in the rural community equally with those of 
the great departmental club of a large city. 

The foundations have their beginnings, 
sometimes, even before a club is formed, where 
at the very first preliminary meeting the 
thought is allowed togain groundthat the club, 
when formed, is to be a kind of select social 
function to which some women will be admitted 
andothers religiously excluded. Of all the fal- 
lacies which must be laid aside, when a woman’s 
club is contemplated, the attempt to make of 
it an exclusive social cliqueis the most obvious 
and the most dangerous. 

The club of today must be a great, inclusive 
club whose membership knows neither creed 
nor tradition; a club composed of what one 
leader used to call the “ other women ’”’ to whom 
must come, sooner or later, a realization of the 
fact that to them, in the club newly formed, 
there will comethe supremetest of whether this 
Nation is to live or die; fora nation can rise no 
higher than its women, and if our Nation isto 
be inreality aland forwelcome tothe oppressed, 
for protection to the weak, for succor to the 
afflicted, the club woman must pave the way, 
andshe must doit by helping to lay a founda- 
tion so broad and strong that noother woman 
is excluded; and loyalty to her sex and to her 
club must be a part of the initial working. 


N ASKING prominent club women recently 
to suggest lines of improvement in club 
rnethods three answers were given: 

(1) A better knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure. 

(2) Greater care in the selection of officers 
and delegates. 

(3) Promptness in answering letters. 

The answers are given in the order of empha- 
sis. A goodly number suggested the first, a 
much larger number the second and a far 
greater number the third. So we must accept 
the voice of those who realize that in these 
three directions there is need of improvement. 

The first criticism we may pass as practically 
axiomatic, since it is obvious that women, if 
they are to conduct or take part in meetings, 
must know something of orderly procedure. 
We, as a body and asindividuals, are fast learn- 
ing this lesson and it is no longer so common 
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The Aim of This Department Stated by Mrs. Pennybacker 


% UR plan is to present each month an inspirational message from the 4) 
6 President of the General Federation. We hope in this way to bring 
“ directly to THE JOURNAL'S millions of readers the plans and aspirations of 
our Organization. In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood will prepare for each 
number a concrete enumeration of things accomplished by clubs and State 
Federations, and will further interpret the spirit that has made possible the ray 
%& progress of the whole women’s club movement. @ 





Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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as formerly to seea poorly conducted meeting. 
But are we progressing as rapidly along the 
lines indicated by the other points of criticism? 
Sometimes I fear not. It isto be feared that 
these criticisms are in a very great degree just, 
for it is well known to all workersin the State 
and General Federations as well as inindividual 
clubs that even officers and committee members 
are sometimes chosen, not wholly because they 
are especially well qualified, but alsosometimes 
simply because they are ‘‘ nice women” or be- 
cause they happen to be warm personal friends 
of some member of the nominating committee. 


\ \ 7HEN selecting a president only one thing 

should be considered, and thatis—fitness. 
All other minor matters of location, bank ac- 
count and social position can be disregarded, 
but a president must be fitted for the work. 
Having elected a president of this caliber the 
club must stand with solid loyalty behind her. 
The election of minor officers and delegates does 
not seem tobe a matter of so much importance. 
It is rarely realized, especially in the case of dele- 
gates, that matters of really great importance 
will come up for deliberation at conventions 
and that each club should send its best minds 
to help in the solution of these questions. 

The same truths apply to the selection of 
members of departments and working com- 
mittees. The committees have been called the 
backbone of the Federation, and in the anat- 
omy of a club, as wellas of an individual, it is 
important that the backbone be strong and 
equal to the task imposed upon it. 

Choose officers, delegates and department 
workers, then, with a view to the needs of the 
club and the Federation. Choose not “nice” 
women, but women who are good and wise, 
women whowill hastenand not retard progress. 

And now the third criticism — that club 
women do not answer letters promptly. Some 
do notanswer them atall. Iwish this were not 
a deserved criticism upon all classes of women, 
but particularly do I wish it were not true of 
club women, for] dislike to see this first prin- 
ciple of business ethics disregarded. 

But it is true and my own experience proves 
it. One of my official duties includes the col- 
lection of important data from about two thou- 
sand women each summer, Letters are sent 
out, each containing a data sheet to be filled 
out, and a stamped, addressed envelope for its 
return. These letters go to the finest flower of 
the club world, those picked, let us hope, be- 
cause of fitness. They are allowed six weeks 
in which to reply. But at the end of that time 
there are fully one-third from whom no word 
has been received. A second letter is sent and 
sometimes even athird, under registered cover, 
before the reply comes. Sometimes it happens 
that a letter reaches me six months later 
containing the data for a book already in 
circulation. 

This fault is due in a very large degree to 
carelessness. A woman receiving a letter lays 
it aside fora more convenient season which, 
as weall know, never comes. The letter once 
laid aside is forgotten and the few moments 
which would have been required for the neces- 
sary answer brings a harvest of inconvenience 
and redoubled effort upon others, 


OW that we have laid bare the skeleton 

in our closet, let us have a moment of self- 
congratulation, for out of the West has come 
a new thought on club organization, a thought 
so logical and practical that the wonder is that 
we have not all made use of it always. I refer 
to the District Federation organized on county 
lines. I quote from the president of the Fourth 
District of the Kansas Federation words which 
will carry conviction to every worker and help 
to make the idea, just what she wishes it to be, 
Nation wide: 

**T have become thoroughly convinced that 
the County Federation is in many respects 
one of the most vital things in the whole 
machinery. Naturally so, logically so. Most 
governmentis local. The vast majority of law- 
enforcement problems, of human-welfare prob- 
lems, are county problems. Outside the cities 
the unit of government is in most cases the 
county. The great burden of law enforcement 
rests on county officials. That being 
the case, is it not strange then that the county 
organization of club women has been so long 
ignored or overlooked? The county organiza- 
tion is the one where the club movement can 
most directly relate itselfto government. . .. 
And the reason for this special adaptation of 
the county organization to this sort of service 
is apparent. The women of such an organiza- 
tion represent a territory coextensive with the 
jurisdiction of the officials concerned. And in- 
cidentally they represent the particular elec- 
torate on which such officials must depend for 


election !”’ 
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The Men Have Kept Our United States a Nation at Peace—Will the 
Women Make Us a Nation at Work? 








NLESS by a miracle the mad European war stops, America 

faces a winter of suffering and privation such as we have not 

known for years. To say that two millions of men, all willing to 
work, are out of employment in the United States is to speak con- 
servatively. The closing of the ports of the warring nations means a 
loss of millions of dollars to American manufacturers; the open ports 
of neutral countries mean comparatively little, since the money is not 
there to pay for American goods. Scores of factories and mills through- 
out America are either closed or are running on part time. 

Likewise have our importations practically ceased. The European 
ports that, for instance, sent us last year one hundred and ninety 
millions of dollars’ worth of silks, laces and jewelry for women’s wear 
are closed. The dressmakers of Paris have laid down the scissors for 
the sword. 

In other words, Americais, ina commercial sense, practically isolated. 


MERICA’S isolation means America’s chance. In our lifetime it 
will never come again. America has today the opportunity to 
show what she can do—to manufacture herself what heretofore she has 
bought from others: to show the world what she is capable of when 
she is put to the test. 

The American manufacturer is willing and ready. As a matter 
of fact, he has been willing and ready for years. But, and here is the 
pinch, the American woman has not been willing and ready to encour- 
age him by buying his goods. She has hugged the word “imported ”’ 
to her bosom: she has gone mad over “foreign clothes.” She has paid 
millions of dollars for a foreign label. Sometimes she has got her 
money’s worth; more often she has not. 

She has said: ‘I can get better things abroad.” And she has been 
right in asense. They have been better. But why? Because she has 
bought those better goods and thereby encouraged the foreign manu- 
facturers with her money. She has stimulated art and quality, but 
European art and quality. 

Has she ever given the American manufacturer the same chance ? 
Let every woman answer this question for herself. Is it not true that 
she has looked to Europe for quality and to America for quantity, 
thereby encouraging the foreign manufacturer to do his best ? 

Who has ever heard an American woman boast with pride of an 
American label on her hat, or seen her throw her coat over a chair that 
an American label might be seen by some other woman? 


OW we are cut off from the foreign fetish for a while, and the Amer- 

ican woman has the chance. No matter ifit is makinga virtue of a 
necessity. The thing to aim for is to put the millions of American men 
at work, and the American woman can doit. What this country needs 
now isa resolve on the part of every woman to ask for American goods, 
to insist that the quality be right, and thus to give a stimulus to 
American industries that we have never had before. The moment that 
American women will show this readiness to encourage American- 
made goods of the best quality, that moment the American manufac- 
turer will make them. That he can do so admits of no question: all he 
asks is the chance, and that is for the woman to give him. 

It is true that the American manufacturer should show, at this 
crisis, a little more courage: more initiative of his own, although from 
his past experiences it is small wonder that he holds back. It is a case 
of initiative from both sides. Now that the market is practically free 
from foreign goods, or will be very shortly, his chance lies in showing 
what he can do: in putting quality before quantity. But there is no 
sense in his output of such material unless it is bought, and that lies 
with the American woman. Itis for her toencourage the manufacturer 
when he does show his capability. 


HE American woman has today an unparalleled chance to show her 
duty to American industries. It is she who can change the whole 
complexion of the winter that confronts us. It is she who can start up 
the wheels and the looms that are either checked or still. It is she who 
can put millions of men at work. It is she who can put billions of 
dollars into circulation. All it needs is a determination on her part 
to rally to her flag and it will soon fly over busy factories. 
‘‘Made in America”’ is destined to be a familiar slogan in our coun- 
try from now on, and every woman in America should make this slogan 





her slogan. It was ‘‘Made in Germany” that built up the amazing 
commercial prosperity of the German Empire. The same spirit that 
made Germany great can now make America greater. The German 
women rallied to the slogan and made it a magic word in their own 
country and sent it around the globe. What they did the American 
women can do. The question is, will they ? 

It is the boast of American womanhood that it is more enlightened 
today than ever—that it has advanced. The chance is now here to 
show how deep is that enlightenment and how far that advancement 
has proceeded. For surely enlightenment and advancement should be 
expressed in the realization of a nation’s industries, a nation’s need, a 
nation’s hour! And the need and the hour are here. 


HIS magazine is about to see attempted what for seven years it 

has, alone and unaided, stood for, advocated and fought for: 
American fashions for American women. We have been told a thou- 
sand times that “‘it can’t be done.’”” Now we must, and we shall see. 
The confidence that for years THE LADIES’ HOME JoURNAL has felt and 
expressed in the capacity of the American to design and manufacture 
the American woman’s clothes is about to be put to the test. It took a 
frightful war to bring it about, but what is one nation’s misfortune may 
be another nation’s good fortune. As to the result we have no doubt. 
We never had. But the American woman must back up the effort and 
give the greatest economic movement that has been tried for years in 
this country her enthusiastic encouragement and her practical support. 

Tue Lapigs’ HoME JOURNAL earnestly asks every woman who is an 
American, who wants to see her country greater, who wants to see her 
men at work, who wants to see her looms whirling and her shuttles 
flying, and who wants to see her flag waving over a busy people at work 
as well as at peace, now torally to her country when it needs her. 


HANKSGIVING DAY is just ahead of us when as a happy and 

united people, at peace with the world, we will give thanks. Why 
not translate that spirit of thanks and gratitude into an actuality that 
will give new life to American interests and show to the world an even 
greater nation and a more competent people: a people not only at 
peace but also a people at work? For just beyond Thanksgiving is 
Christmas. It will bea sad Christmas in Europe, the saddest in years. 
But what kind of a Christmas will it be in America if millions of men 
are out of work? We may beat peace, but will we be at work? The 
American woman has a chance to make the coming Christmas in 
America what she will, and she will make ita joyous as well as a peaceful 
Christmas if, by a steady determination, she will realize and carry out 
an unswerving support of American-made goods. 

All over England this placard meets the eye: 





To the Young Men 
of England: 


Your King and Your Country 
Need You 











All over the United States this placard should meet the eye: 





‘To the Women of 
America: 


Your Men and Your Factories 
Need You 











It is the time for every woman to be an American. 
The great question is—Will she be ? 
The answer is hers. 
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Copyright 1914 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


HE coming of a new baby eclipses all other items of household 
interest. Everything connected with his well-being instantly 
becomes a matter of extreme scrutiny and care. 





A ) Two of the most important things are his daily bath and the 


cleansing of his clothes. And the most important part of each of 


The fact that physicians and nurses recommend Ivory Soap for this 
nursery use and that mothers trust implicitly to it shows that Ivory 
must be the highest grade soap that can be made. 


For only a pure soap of the best quality can be used on a baby’s 
delicate skin without making it smart and burn. And only an equally 


pure and mild soap can keep his garments so soft and sweet that the 
tender body will not be chafed. 


This Booklet Free to Mothers 
This “Baby Book” is a dependable guide to the rearing of healthy, happy 
children. Its author, Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, is an authority on this 
subject, and the information which she gives on feeding, clothing, treat- 
ment of minor ailments, etc., is very valuable. You may have a copy 
post-paid by sending your name and address to The Procter & Q / er 
Gamble Co., 110 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. A 2 


IVORY SOAP. . ) ig .. 99% PURE y 
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PERSONAL STATEMENTS BY 


Jane Addams 
of Hull-House, Chicago 


and 


William Jennings Bryan 
Secretary of State 





Miss Addams and Mr. Bryan, and their statements follow. 





ie WAS only a few weeks ago that people were led to believe that never in the history of the world was universal peace 
among the nations of the earth so nearly attained, when suddenly Europe was hurled into the most gigantic war in the 
history of the world. Naturally many have tried to square the theory and the fact and have asked themselves: “How 
about universal peace now?” This question was submitted to the two most prominent advocates of universal peace, 


THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 








the European war, but certainly they will agree that no one ever ven- 
tured to claim that arbitration had as yet become firmly established as 
an International usage. 

Although the Tribunal at The Hague gave aconcrete and living expression 
to International law and precedent war did not become impossible simply 
because International disputes might be adjudicated with honor and just dealing. 

The question of International arbitration seems, at moments, to resolve 
itself into one of time. Its most ardent promoters could never do more than 
ask themselves if the resort to arbitration without compulsion was psycholog- 
ically possible for a sufficient length of time so that the custom could be built 
up between nations, as the resort to law between individuals has already 
been established in all civilized States. 

The occurrence of this great war cannot stamp International arbitration 
as a failure. The mistake of judging such a situation too hastily may be 
illustrated from our own National experience: When the thirteen original 
States united, and each agreed to make no attempt to defend its own borders, 
but to submit all differences to a supreme court of the federated States, the 
founders of our republic had every right to look forward to centuries of 
unbroken peace, although in less than seventy-five years these States were 
engaged in a prolonged civil war. Yet no one would call our Federal Govern- 
ment a failure nor the establishment of the Supreme Court a mistake. 

Over and over again the Conferences at The Hague attempted without 
success to limit, through mutual agreement, the huge standing armies of 
Europe, whose very existence means that the maneuvers of war become the 
daily business of thousands of men during the very best years of their lives. 
If, as the war adherents claim, it is impossible for the world to get along 
without war in man’s present state of development, may it not be because 
these impressive preparations have themselves made for war? 


’T ite many advocates of peace will give widely different explanations of 


DVOCATES of peace have published elaborate calculations demonstrating 
A that the armed peace of Europe was only less costly than war itself. 
Millions of idle men supported at public expense, interest on war debts and all the 
rest, during the current year, cost the various nations of the earth two billions 
of dollars, according to an estimate of David Starr Jordan, who also insists 
that the high cost of living all over the world is due to this senseless waste. 

Many years ago I heard Professor James, at a great meeting of the 
International Peace Society, urge the necessity for ‘moral substitutes” for 
war. Itis doubtless true that ‘‘“every man should some time in his life make 
a definite renunciation of ease and comfort for his country’s good’’; that he 
should have the stimulation of ‘‘fear nobly resisted”; that he should submit 
to an impersonal discipline and lose himself in “the heart of a people beating 
with one desire’; but certainly it is possible to achieve all of these without 
warfare, if we have courage to insist that much of what the past forced us 
to accept is not good enough for the present. Certainly the increased moral 
sensitiveness to the outrage and wrong of warfare has been widely expressed 
in American newspapers and is evinced in cartoons published every day since 
the war began. 

The rulers of the nations involved in the war have each carefully explained 
that there was no alternative for him, that some one else was responsible 
for this war. When, even in the excitement of the first weeks, the neutral 
nations condemned and the warring nations apologized, may we not say that 
public sentiment has at last turned against war and that the unconscious 
reservists of the army of peace are reénforcing the vanguard? 


Hull-House, Chicago 





O, THE peace movement is not a failure. The European war may 

better be interpreted as the final object lesson needed to convince 

mankind of the folly of war. This war will teach a truth that will not 
soon be forgotten, namely, that “‘preparedness’’ directly encourages the very 
carnage which it is supposed to prevent. We have been told that peace rests 
upon fear. This is in harmony with the views of a school of philosophers 
whose members contend that nations can be held together in the bonds of 
amity only when each nation is fully equipped for battle. 

If preparedness were a preventive surely Europe had a guarantee of 
permanent peace, for they were all ready to take up arms at a moment’s 
notice. Hereafter preparation for wars—preparation for wars that should 
never come—must be defended upon some other ground than that it preserves 
peace. The peace argument, based upon preparedness, overlooks the fact that 
such preparedness cannot be continuous without a cultivation of the war 
spirit, and the war spirit is impossible unless there is some real or imaginary 
foe against whom the nation’s antagonism can be directed. Passions must be 
fanned in the name of patriotism, and man-killing devices must be planned 
in the alleged interest of brotherhood! This war may be worth its awful cost 
if it buries forever this fallacious theory. 


AR, in so far as it is not a matter of desire, is a state of mind, and 

it is possible to effect a change in both the desire and the thought of 
anation. It is just as easy to stimulate a public favorable to peaceful meth- 
ods as to cultivate the idea that war is a legitimate means of securing an 
International advantage. With moral growth it should become more and 
more easy to substitute the doctrine that Right makes Might for the doctrine 
that Might makes Right. 

See what mediation has done. The possibility of war in the Western 
Hemisphere has been made more remote by the offer of mediation by 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile, and its acceptance by the United States and 
Mexico. Henceforth it will be easier in the Americas to preserve peace and 
more difficult to excite discord. 

A good omen is to be found in the recent ratification of eighteen treaties, 
binding this country to Central America, to the leading countries of South 
America and to six of the nations of Europe, by conventions providing that 
there shall be no war until the matter in dispute is investigated. This 
Government offered to link itself to any and every other nation, without 
regard to the size or strength of the nation, in an agreement that there shall 
be time for deliberation before the beginning of hostilities, and twenty-two 
treaties of this kind have already been signed. 

Here, then, are the two systems: one puts its trust in force, the other in 
reason. Only those of little faith can doubt the triumph of the latter. 


IPLOMACY is the art of keeping cool. We go far toward insuring peace 

when we agree that there shall be a period during which the real issues 
may be set forth and questions of honor be separated from questions of fact. 
Man excited is quite different from man when calm. When we are angry we 
talk of what we can do; when our anger has passed away we consider what 
we should do. 

Truth is vindicated in two ways—first by its success when tried, and 
second by the failure of error when error is put to the test. The truth 
embodied in the peace movement is receiving a double vindication at this 
time. The ultimatum will yet give place to the motto: Nothing is final 
between friends. 
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EDITORIAL 





THERE CERTAINLY ARE TIMES when we might most heart- 


a ily agree with the suffragists that woman fas a place in 

‘sh Parliament and Congress. As, for instance, when the English 

a i Parliament recently spent an entire evening of four hours 

Babies? discussing the propriety of prohibiting the use of flannelette 

Fl _ for children’s ‘‘nighties.’””’ The argument was based on the 

Pp stias A report that so many babies had been seriously burned, some 
arliamen 


fatally, by lighted candles held by tired mothers when 
undressing their babies, the candles igniting the inflam- 
mable material. The House became hotly divided as to whether the use of 
flannel was absolutely necessary to the health of babies, and for over an 
hour a discussion waged whether “‘cottonette”’ could not be used as a sub- 
stitute, and this latter point was finally decided upon as a solution. The 
next morning, at breakfast, the heated Parliamentarians were chagrined to 
ascertain from their wives that the word ‘‘ cottonette” had been coined during 
the argument, and that Parliament had recommended to English mothers 
a material that did not exist and was not on the market! 














WHEN SOME ONE DEAR TO Us becomes ill during the night 


ray | we Cannot get to the telephone quick enough and ask the 
& | doctor to come “at once.” And as we wait for him to dress 
EN | and reach our house we pass anxious moments and wish that 
| Quick to } doctors never slept and could always be at our call. Then 


| | when he has allayed the suffering and quieted our alarm we 
(Call but | are very quick to forget how anxiously we wanted him and 
how the minutes of his coming seemed like hours. And 
when his bill comes for the service rendered we have for- 
gotten it entirely! This goes on constantly in hundreds of homes throughout 
the country, and the doctors and their families are put to it, owing to the slow 
pay of their patients, to meet their domestic bills! It is a case of first in 
illness but last in pay. No other professional man has so great a number of 
bills owed to him as has the doctor, and no single fact in our domestic financing 
is so thoroughly reflective of our selfishness and forgetfulness as this. If the 
bill of any man is entitled to first consideration and pay at our hands it is 
that of the doctor! 


| Slow to Pay 














FIFTY OF EVERY ONE HUNDRED PERSONS who go to public 
libraries ask, according to librarians: ‘‘ What is a good 


iceM | book for me to read?” Inother words the choice of reading 
Cat } is, in this large percentage, left to the discretionary direc- 


H } tion of the man or woman behind the public-library desk. 
HaveWethe}] ., sepsis “eget j ip : . 
| Very few persons, it issaid,ask for adefinite book. Accepting 
Best Man | this condition as a fact the responsibility of the librarian is 
or Woman ? great, but the responsibility of the community in selecting 
= the librarian is even greater. That librarians are selected 
with too little thought of the importance of their position is generally 
admitted. Asa matter of fact the importance that attaches itself to the posi- 
tion is little thought of or known. But with the knowledge that it is in the 
power of the librarian to direct the reading of every other person who comes 
to the library the matter assumes a significant gravity that communities 
should weigh more carefully. Of course the intelligent direction of reading, 
especially of the young, should come primarily from the parents in the home. 
But where that direction is absent, as unfortunately it is so often, the next 
place to watch is the choice of the librarian. In other words communities 
should think a little more carefully of the fitness of those whom they place 
in charge of the public libraries, and of those who are already there. Are 
they the best that can be secured to direct the reading of the community ? 














= ==] THE POINT AT WHICH MANY A MOTHER parts with her 
7 | boy, where she loses his confidence, is where she fails to 


eS appreciate the play spirit of her boy and where she fails to 
anti) enter heartily into his play world. Play is the first and 
When most natural expression of child life. The mother is ready 

| Mother is enough to teach her child nursery rimes and mother-plays, 


we ;, | but the moment he is old enough to play alone she hugs 
“a Sport | the delusion that he wants ‘‘to play by himself.” It 
is when the boy imagines himself a horse, a bear or an 
engine that he needs his mother’s interest just as much as when at her knee 
he listens to her nursery rimes. He needs her interest just as much, if not 
more, when he rushes later 
headlong into sports, and 














LYMAN ABBOTT'S FATHER ONCE GAVE HIS SON a bit of 
counsel that might well be given by every father to his son 
in these days. 

‘‘Lyman,” said the father one day, ‘‘I have resolved 
always to have plenty of money.”’ 











i 2 ‘‘That’s easier said than done, Father,’’ answered the boy. 
ave Filenty “Not at all,” continued the father. ‘It is perfectly 
of Money easily done.” 





‘‘ How ?” asked the son. 
“‘Simply,’’ said the father, ‘‘ by always spending less than you earn.” 
And to his father’s counsel the son added what became a rule in his life: 
‘Spend your money after you have earned it: never before.” 





A GIRL WHO HAS HAD A LIFE not without trials and 
difficulties, but who is always cheerful, indeed gay, was 
asked by a friend of hers if she had any recipe for happiness. 

“Ves, I think I have,” the girl answered, laughing. “I 
look on my character as | do on my body, as something 
badly in need of exercise and development, and I love to 
pretend that life is a large gymnasium for the development 
of character. When something particularly annoying 
happens I say to myself: ‘Now I am trying to vault the 
length of the horse,’ and I try to be graceful and to go through my difficulty 
in the best form I know. Or when disappointments come—as they havea 
habit of doing—I say to myself: ‘Now I am “skinning the cat,”’ and I do 
my best to come up smiling. Of course it’s pretty childish, but then it’s only 
the dull ones of us who have lost interest in make-believe, and sometimes the 
hard realities of life are softened by a little ‘pretend.’ I know they are for me. 
And I can’t tell you,’”’ she finished, smiling, ‘‘ how strong my spiritual biceps 
are growing to be.” 

















FEW PERSONS REALIZE THE WONDERFUL RECORD that 
Kansas shows at the end of her thirty years’ prohibition of 
the sale of alcoholic liquors. A careful investigator, writing 
in ‘‘ The Outlook’’ recently, showed that— 
ine In 87 of her 105 counties Kansas has now no insane; 
In 54 of these counties there are no feeble-minded; 
96 of her counties have no inebriates; 
38 of her county poorhouses are empty; 
53 of her jails were recently empty, and 65 counties haa 
no prisoners in the State penitentiary; 

The entire number of paupers in the State falls short of 600; 

Some counties have not called aGrand Jury totry acriminalcasein 10years; 

Not long ago Kansas had 200 millions of dollars in her banks: her farmers 
owned livestock valued at 225 millions of dollars, and in one year the people 
have added 45 millions of dollars to their taxable property ; 

Only two per cent. of the entire population is illiterate ; 

The mortality rate has dropped from 17 per 1000 to 7 per 1000. 

Does prohibition pay the people of a State? Kansas certainly answers the 
question with wonderful figures ! 





| What’s 
| Matter With 
Kansas? 














IN THE WAITERS’ ROOM OF A LARGE RESTAURANT there 
| hangs a sign which reads: 





NOTICE 

| In any argument with a customer remember that the cus- 
| tomer is always right and the waiter is always wrong. 
The waiter cannot be right. 

















Do you realize what that means and whomakes that sign 
possible and true? The customers of a restaurant make the 
restaurant possible: the guests of a hotel make the hotel possible: the shoppers 
at astore make the store possible: the riders on a railroad make the railroad 
possible. Without these customers, guests, shoppers and riders these institu- 
tions would be impossible. Therefore no matter how wrong may be the cus- 
tomer: how unreasonable the guest: how insulting the shopper: how cranky 
the rider—the customer, the guest, the shopper and the rider are always right: 
those who serve them are always wrong. Never can these latter be right: the 
employer cannot afford to allow them to be right. Therefore when the 
customer, the guest, the shop- 











comes home, bruised anddirty, | 
with his excited story of tri- 
umph. ltis themother-nature 
to think more of the chafed ) 
skin and the soiled coat than I) 
of the sport triumph. Itis the 
wise and farseeing mother 
who, at that time, sees not 
but listens hard. Here is the 
crossroad where mother and 
son part or where they go to- 
gether. The chafed skin can 
be remedied later: the soiled 
clothes can be brushed anon: 
the dirty hands and face can 
be cleaned a bit further on, 
but, first: the story of the 
triumph and an eager mother 
with ears wide open. That is 
the mother who wins out: 
who, in the boy’s mind, is “‘a 
sport,’’ and holds his love and 
his confidence. L — ——E 


they have given him? 


and Fourteen 





THANK YOU 


HIS number of THe Lapres’ Home Journat completes the 
twenty-fifth year of its present editorship. May the editor 
take this occasion to say “Thank you” to his readers for their 
great goodness to him during all those years, the splendid con- 
fidence, their unparalleled support and the many happy moments 


A quarter ofa century isa long time,as time goes, but it is not too 


long a period to have been associated with a host of readers so re- 
sponsive to one’s efforts and so indulgent with one’s shortcomings. 


October 
Nineteen Hundred diwawv 


per or the rider complains the 
person complained of must be 
reprimanded or discharged: 
| otherwise the customer is not 
satisfied, and the customer 
| must be satisfied. 

| Pretty one-sided, isn’t it? 
But isn’t it worth remember- 
ing when next youare inclined 
to accuse a waiter of slowness 
(he may be sick); or a cham- 
bermaid of theft (she may be 
as honest as your daughter) ; 
or agirl behind the counter of 
being insolent (perhaps the 
insolence is not hers)? Just 
imagine yourself as in a posi- 
tion where, nomatter how sure 
you may be that you are in 
the right, you must submerge 
yourself, and not only be con- 
sidered wrong but actually 
-y acknowledge yourself aswrong, 
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with the other fellow right. 
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Her Own Story of the 
Great Hesketh Mystery 
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“The Call Was ina Man’s Voice—a Voice I Didn’t Know” 


OOR Sylvia Hesketh! Even now after this long time 

I can’t think of it without a shudder, without a come- 

back of the horror of those days after she was found 
dead. You remember it—the Hesketh Mystery? And 
mystery it surely was, baffling as it did the police and the 
populace of the whole State. For who could guess why a girl 
like that—rich, beautiful, without a care or an enemy— 
should be done to death as she was? Think of it: at five 
o’clock sitting with her mother taking tea in the library at 
Mapleshade, and that same night found killed by the side of 
a lonesome country road a hundred and eighteen miles away ! 

It’s the story of this that I’m going to tell here, and, as 
you'll get a good deal of me before I’m through, I'd better, 
right nowat the start, introduce myself. 

I’m Molly Morganthau, day operator in the telephone 
exchange at Longwood, New Jersey. I am twenty-three 
years old, dark, slim, and as for my looks—well put them 
down as “medium” and let it go at that. 

My name’s Morganthau because my father was a Pole— 
a piece-worker on pants; but my two front names, Mary 
McKenna, are after my mother, who was from County 
Galway, Ireland. I wasraised in an East Side, New York, 
tenement; but I went steady to the grammar school and 
through the High, and I’m not throwing bouquets at myself 
when I say I madea good record. That’s how I come to be 
nervy enough to write this story—but you'll see for yourself. 
Only just keep in mind that I’m more at home in front of a 
switchboard than at a desk. ; 

I’ve supported myself since I was sixteen, my father dying 
thenand my mother two years later. First I was ina depart- 
ment store and then in the telephone company. I haven't 
a relationin the country, and if I had I wouldn’t have asked 
a nickel off them. I’m that kind—independent and—but 
that's enough about me. 





| acapiget icceninl in New Jersey, a real picturesque village of 
a thousand inhabitants. Here and there around it are 
country places, mostly fine ones owned by rich people. There 
are some farms, too, and along the railway and the turnpike 
are other villages. 

My exchange is the centrai office for a good radius of 
country, taking in Azalla, twenty-five miles above us on the 
main line, and running its wires out in a big circle to the 
scattered houses and the crossroad settlements. “Central” 
is on Main Street opposite the station, and from my chair 
at the switchboard I can see the platforms and the trains as 
they come down from Cherry Junction or up from New York. 
It’s sixty miles from Longwood to the Junction, where you 
get the branch line that goes off to the north, stopping at 
other stations, mostly for the farm people, and where, when 
you get to Hazelmere, you can connect with an express for 
Philadelphia. 

















1 My : 
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When I was first transferred from New York—it’s 
over two years now—I thought I'd die of the lonesome- 
ness of it. At night, looking out of my window (I lived 
over Galway’s Elite Millinery Parlors on Lincoln 
Street) across those miles and miles of country witha 
few lights dotted here and there, I felt like I was cast 
ona desert island. Later I got used to it, and that first 
spring, when the woods began to get a faint greenish 
look and I’d wake up and hear birds twittering in the 
elms along the street —hold on, I’m getting sidetracked. 
It’s going to be hard at first to keep myself out, but be 
patient, I'll do it better as I go along. 

The county turnpike goes through Longwood and 
then sweeps off over the open country between estates 
and farms, with now and thena village— Huntley, Latourette, 
Corona—strung out along it like beads on a string, and a 
hundred and fifty miles off reaches Bloomington, a big town 
with hotels and factories and a jail. About twenty miles be- 
fore it gets to Bloomington the turnpike crosses the Branch 
Line near Cresset’s Farm. There’s a little sort of station 
there, just an open shed called ‘‘Cresset’s Crossing,”’ built 
for the Cresset Farm people, who own a good deal of land 
inthat vicinity. Not far from Cresset’s Crossing, about halfa 
mile apart, the Riven Rock Road from the Junction and the 
Firehill Road from Jack Reddy’s estate runinto the turnpike. 


HIS is the place, I guess, where I’d better tell about Jack 

Reddy, who was such an important figure in the Hesketh 
Mystery, and who—I get red now when I write it—was such 
an important figure to me. 

A good ways back—about the time of the Revolution— 
the Reddy family owned most of the country around here. 
Bit by bit they sold it off till in old Mr. Reddy’s time— 
Jack’s father—all they had left was the Firehill property and 
Hochalaga Lake, a big body of water back in the hills beyond 
Huntley. Firehill was an old-fashioned stone house built by 
Mr. Reddy’s grandfather. It got its name from a grove of 
maples on the top of a mound that in the autumn used to 
turn red and orange and look like the hillock was in a blaze. 
The name, they say, came from the Indian days, and so did 
Hochalaga, though what that stands for I don’t know. The 
Reddys had had lots of offers for the lake, but never would 
sell it. They had a sort of little shack there, and before 
Jack’s time, when there were no automobiles, used to make 
horseback excursions to Hochalaga and stay for a few days. 
After the old people died and Jack came into the property 
everybody thought he’d sell the lake; several parties were 
after it fora summer resort; but he refused them all, had the 
shack built over into an up-to-date bungalow, and through 
the summer would have guests down from town, spending 
week-ends out there. 

Now I’m telling everything truthful, for that’s what I set 
out to do, and if you think I’m a fool you’re welcome to and 
no back talk from me—but I was crazy about Jack Reddy. 
Not that he ever gave me cause: he’s not that kind and 
neitheram I. And let me say right here that there’s not a 
soul ever knew it, he least of all. I guess no one would have 
been more surprised than the owner of Firehill if he’d known 
that the Longwood telephone girl ’most had heart failure 
every time he passed the window of the exchange. 

I will say, to excuse myself, that there’s few girls who 
wouldn’t have put their hats straight and walked their 
prettiest when they saw him coming. Gee, he was a good 
looker !—like those advertisements for collars and shirts you 
see in the back of the magazines—you know the ones? But 
it wasn’t that that got me. It was his ways, always polite, 
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“All the Joy I'd Been Taking in the Walk Under the Colored Leaves Was Gone” 





never fresh. If he’d meet me in the street he’d raise his hat 
as if I was the Queen of Sheba. He was always jolly, but— 
a girl in a telephone exchange gets to know a lot—he was 
always a gentleman. 

He lived at Firehill—forty miles from Longwood—with 
two old servants, David Gilsey and his wife, who’d been with 
his mother and just doted on him. But everybody liked him. 
There wasn’t but one criticism I ever heard passed on him, 
and that was that he had a violent temper. There was talk 
in Longwood that he hadn’t much money and was going to 
study law for a living. But he must have had some, for he 
kept up the house and had two motors—one just a common 
roadster and the other a long gray racing car that he’d let 
out on the turnpike until he was twice arrested. 

My, how well I got to know that car! When I first came 
I only saw it at long intervals. Then—just as if luck was on 
my side—I began to see it oftener and oftener, slowing down 
as it came along Main Street, swinging around the corner, 
jouncing across the tracks and dropping out of sight behind 
the houses at the head of Maple Lane. 

‘‘What’s bringing Jack Reddy in this long way so often?”’ 
people would say at first. 

Then after a while, when they’d see the gray car, they’d 
look sly at each other and wink. 

There’s one good thing about having a crush on a fellow 
that’s never thought any more about you than if you were 
the peg he hangs his hat on: it doesn’t hurt so bad when he 
falls in love with his own kind of a girl. 

And that brings me—as if I was in the gray car speeding 
down Maple Lane—to Mapleshade and the Fowlers and 
Sylvia Hesketh. 





Il 


BOUT a mile from Longwood, standing among ancient, 
beautiful trees, is Mapleshade, Dr. Dan Fowler’s place. 
It was once a farmhouse over a century old, but two and a 
half years ago when Doctor Fowler bought it he fixed it all 
up, raised the roof, built ona servants’ wing and a piazza with 
columns and turned the farm buildings into a garage. Artists 
and such people say it’s the prettiest place in this part of the 
State, and it certainly is a picture, especially in summer with 
the lawns mown close as velvet and the flower-beds like bits 
of carpet laid out to air. 

The Doctor bought a big bit of land with it—I don’t know 
how many hundred acres—so the house, though it’s not far 
from the village, is kind of secluded and shut away. You get 
to it by Maple Lane, a little winding road that runs between 
trees caught together with wild grape and Virginia creeper. 
In summer they’re like green walls all draped over with the 
vines, and in winter they turn into a rustling gray hedge, 
woven so close it’s hard to see through. About ten minutes’ 
walk from the gate of Mapleshade there’s a pine that was 
struck by lightning and stands up black and bare. 

When the house was done the Doctor, who was a bachelor, 
married Mrs. Hesketh, a widow accounted rich, and he and 
she came there as bride and bridegroom with her daughter, 
Sylvia Hesketh. I hadn’t come yet, but from what I’ve heard 
there was gossip about the family from the start. What I can 
say from my own experience is that I’d hardly got my grip 
unpacked when I began to hear of the folks at Mapleshade. 

They lived in great style, with a housekeeper, a butler and 
a French maid for the ladies. In the garage were three auto- 
mobiles— Mrs. Fowler’s limousine, the Doctor’s car, and a 
dandy little roadster that belonged to Miss Sylvia. Neither 
she nor the Doctor bothered much with the chauffeur. They 
left him to take Mrs. Fowler around and drove themselves, 








the joke going that if Miss Sylvia ever lost her money she 
could qualify for a chauffeur’s job. 

After a while the story came out that it wasn’t Mrs. Fowler 
who was so rich, but Miss Hesketh. The late Mr. Hesketh 
had only left his wife a small fortune, willing the rest— 
millions, it was said—to his daughter. She was a minor, 
nineteen, and the trustees of the estate allowed her a lot 
for her maintenance—thirty thousand a year, they had it in 
Longwood. 

In spite of the grand way they lived there wasn’t much 
company at Mapleshade. Anne Hennessey, the housekeeper, 
told me Mrs. Fowler was so in love with her husband she 
didn’t want the bother of entertaining people. And the 
Doctor liked a quiet life. He’d been a celebrated surgeon in 
New York, but had retired except for consultations and spe- 
cial cases now and again. He was very good to the people 
round about and would turn in and help when our little 
Doctor Pease, or Doctor Graham at the Junction, was up 
against something serious. I'll never forget when Mick Dona- 
hue, the station agent's boy, got run over by Freight No. 22— 
but I’m sidetracked again. Anyhow the Doctor amputated 
the leg, and little Mick’s stumping around today on a wooden 
one almost as good as ever. 

But even so the Fowlers weren’t liked much. They held 
their heads very high, Mrs. Fowler driving through the vil- 
lage like it was Fifth Avenue, sending the chauffeur into the 
shops and not at allaffable tothe tradespeople. The Doctor’d 
not trouble to give you so much as a nod—just stride along 
looking straight ahead. When the story got about that he’d 
lost most of the money he’d made doctoring I didn’t bear 
any resentment, seeing it was worry that made him that way. 





UT Miss Sylvia was made on a different measure. My, 

but she was a peach! Even after I knew what brought 
Jack Reddy in from Firehill so often I couldn’t be set against 
her. Jealous I might be of a girl like myself, but not of her. 
She was a beauty from the ground up, a blonde with hair like 
corn silk, that she wore in a loose, fluffy knot, with little 
curly ends hanging on her neck. Her face was pure pink and 
white, the only dark thing in it her big brown eyes that were 
as clear and soft as a baby’s. And she was a great dresser, 
too, lots of different clothes and looking prettier in each. 

There was none of the haughty ways of her parents about 
Miss Sylvia. When she’d come into the exchange to send a 
call (a thing that puzzled me first, but I soon learned) she’d 
always stop and have a pleasant word with me. On bright 
afternoons I'd see her pass, riding on horseback, with a mz...’s 
hat on her golden hair. She would always have a smile for 
every one, touching her hat brim with the end of her whip. 
Even when she was in her motor, speeding down Main Street, 
she'd give you a hail as jolly as if she was your college chum. 

Sometimes she'd be alone, but generally there was a man 
along—there were a lot of them hanging 
around her, which was natural seeing she had 
everything to draw them, like a candle draw- 
ing moths. They'd come and go from town 
and now and then stay over Sunday at the 
Longwood Inn—it’s a swell little place done 
up in the Colonial style—and you'd see them 
riding and walking with her, very devoted. 
At first everybody thought her parents were 
agreeable to all the attention she was getting. 
It wasn’t till the Mapleshade servants began 
to talk too much that we heard the Fowlers, 
especially the Doctor, didn’t like it. 

I hadn’t known her long before I began 
to notice something that interested me—she 
was different with men from what she was 
with women: affable to both, but it was 
another kind of affability. I’ve seen consid- 
erable many girls trying to attract men, and 
doing it, too, but they were in the booby 
class beside Miss Sylvia. She was what the 
novelists call a ‘‘coquette,’’ but she was that 
dainty and sly about it that I don’t believe 
any of the victims knew it. It wasn’t what 
she said either; more the way she looked, and 
the soft, sweet manner she had with them, as 
if she thought more of the chap she was talk- 
ing to than anybody else in the world. She’d 
be that way to one in my exchange and the 
next day I’d see her just the same with 
another in the drug store. 

It made me uneasy—about Jack Reddy. 
Even if the man you love doesn’t love you 
you don’t want to see him fooled. But I 
said nothing—I’m the close sort; and it 
wasn’t till | came to be friends with Anne 
Hennessey that I heard the inside facts 


about the family at Mapleshade. 


N NE HENNESSEY wasa Canadian and 
a fine girl. She was a lady and had a 
lady’s job—seventy-five a month and her 
own bathroom—and, being the real thing, she didn’t put 
on any airs; but when she liked me made right up to me, 
and we soon were pals. After work hours I’d sometimes 
go up to her at Mapleshade or she’d come down to me over 
the Elite. 

I remember it was in my room one spring evening—me 
lying on the bed and Anne sitting by the open window— 
that she began to talk about the Fowlers. She was not one 
to carry tales, but I could see she had something on her mind 
and for the first time she loosened up. I was picking over a 
box of chocolates and I didn’t give her a hint how keen I was 
to hear, acting like the candies had the best part of my atten- 
tion. She began by saying the Doctor and Miss Sylvia didn’t 
get on well. 

‘“‘That’s just like a novel,’’ I answered. 
stepfather’s always her natural enemy.” 

‘‘But he’s not that in this case,’’ said Anne—she speaks 
English fine, like the teachers in the High; ‘I’m sure he 
means well by her; but they can’t get on at all; they’re 
always quarreling.” 

‘““There’s many a gilded home hides a tragedy. What do 
they fight about ?”’ 

“Things she does that he disapproves of. 
spoiled and self-willed. 
resents it from him.” 
~ ‘What’s he disapprove of ?”’ 

Anne didn’t answer right off, looking thoughtful out of the 
window. Then she said slow as if she was considering her 
words: ‘I’m going to tell you, Molly, because I know you’re 
no gossip and can be trusted, and the truth is, I’m worried. 
1 don’t like the situation up at Mapleshade.”’ 

I swung my feet on to the floor and sat up on the edge of 
the bed, nibbling at a chocolate almond. ‘Here’s where I 
get dumb,”’ I said, sort of casual to encourage her. 

“Sylvia Hesketh’s a girl that needs a strong hand over her 
and noone has it. Herfather’sdead; her mother—poor Mrs. 
Fowler's only a grown-up baby ready to say black is white if 
her husband wants her to. And Doctor Fowler’s trying to do 


“The heroine’s 


She’s very 
No one’s ever controlled her and she 


it and he’s going about it all wrong. You see,” she said, turn- 
ing to me very serious, ‘‘it’s not only that she’s headstrong 
and extravagant, but she’s also an incorrigible flirt.” 

“Is there a place in the back of the book where you can 
find out what ‘incorrigible’ means?”’ I said. 

Anne smiled, but not as if she felt like it. ‘‘ Uncontrollable, 
irrepressible. Her mother—Mrs. Fowler’s ready to tell me 
anything and everything—says she’s always been like that.’ 
And of course with her looks and her fortune the men are 
around her like flies around honey.” 

‘“Why does the Doctor mind that?” 

‘I suppose he wouldn’t mind if they just came to Maple- 
shade or Longwood. But—that’s what the quarreling’s 
about—he’s found out that she meets them in town, goes to 
luncheon and the matinée with them.”’ 

““Excuse me, but I’ve left my etiquette book on the piano. 
What’s wrong about going to the matinée or to luncheon?” 

“Nothing’s really wrong. Mind you, Mollie, I know 
Sylvia through and through and there’s no harm in her; it’s 
just the bringing up and the spoiling and the admiration. 
But, of course, in her position a girl doesn’t go about that 
way without a chaperon. The Doctor’s perfectly right to 
object.” 

I was looking down pretending to hunt over the box. 
‘“Who does she go with?” I said. 

“*Oh, there are several. A man named Carisbrook’’—I’d 
seen him often, a swell fellow in white spats and a high hat— 
“and a young lawyer called Dunham, and Ben Robinson, 
a Canadian like me. People see her with them and tell the 
Doctor and there’s a row.” 

I looked into the box as careful as if I was searching for 
a diamond. ‘Ain’t Mr. Reddy one of the happy family?” 
I asked. ‘‘ Ah, here’s the last almond!” 

“Oh, of course, young Reddy. I think it would be a good 
thing if she married him. Everybody says he’s a fine fellow, 
and I tell you now, Molly, with Sylvia so willful and the 
Doctor so domineering and Mrs. Fowler being pulled to 
pieces, between them things at Mapleshade can’t go on long 
the way they are.” 





HAT was in May. At the end of June the Fowlers went 

to Bar Harbor with all their outfit for the summer. After 
that Jack Reddy didn’t come into Longwood much. I heard 
that he was spending a good deal of his time at the bungalow 
at Hochalaga Lake, and I did see him a few times meeting 
his company at the train—he had some week-end parties out 
there—and bringing them back in the gray car. 

At the end of September the Fowlers came home. It was 
great weather, clear and crisp, with the feel of frost in the 
air. ’Most everybody was outdoors and I saw Sylvia often, 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes driving her motor. 
Anne said they’d had a fairly peaceful summer and she hoped 
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they were going to get on better. There had only been one 
row; that was about a man that was up at Bar Harbor and 
had met Sylvia and paid her a good deal of attention. The 
Doctor had been very angry, as he disapproved of the man; 
Cokesbury was his name. 

“Cokesbury !’’ I cut in, surprised; we were in Anne’s room 

a ’ I ’ 

that evening. ‘‘Why he belongs around here.”’ 

Anne had heard that and wanted to know what I knew 
about him, which I’ll write down in this place as it seems to 
fit in and has to be told somewhere. 


HEN I first came to Longwood Mr. and Mrs. Cokes- 

bury were living on their estate, Cokesbury Lodge, 
about twenty-five miles from us, near Azalla. They had been 
in France for a year previous to that, then come back and 
taken up their residence at the lodge; and it was shortly 
after that Mrs. Cokesbury died there, leaving three children. 
For a while the widower stayed on, with nurses and govern- 
esses to look after the poor motherless kids; then the eldest 
boy taking sick and nearly dying, he decided to send them 
to his wife’s parents, who had wanted them ever since Mrs. 
Cokesbury’s death. 

So the establishment at the lodge was broken up and Mr. 
Cokesbury went to live in town. There were rumors that the 
house was to be sold, but in the spring, Sands, the Pullman 
conductor, told me that Mr. Cokesbury had been down sev- 
eral times, staying over Sunday, and had said he’d given up 
the idea of selling the place. He told Sands he couldn’t get 
his price for it, and what was the sense of selling at a loss, 
especially when he could come out there and get a breath of 
country air when he was scorched up with the city heat ? 

I’d passed the house one day in August, when I was on an 
auto ride with some friends. It was a big rambling place, 
with a lot of dismal-looking pines around it, about five miles 
from Azalla and with no near neighbors. Mr. Cokesbury 
only kept one car—he’d had several when his wife was 
alive—and used to drive himself down from the lodge to the 
station, leave his car in the Azalla garage and drive himself 
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back the next time he came. He had no servants or care- 
taker, which he didn’t need, as, after he broke up, all the valu- 
able things had been taken out of the house and sent to tow 
for storage. 

It gave me a jar to hear that Sylvia Hesketh—who in my 
mind was as good as engaged to Jack Reddy—would have 
anything to do with Cokesbury. I'd never seen him, but I’d 
heard a lot that wasn’t to his credit. He hadn't been good to 
his wife—everybody said she was a real lady—but was the 
wild kind, and not young either. Anne said he was forty if 
he was a day. When I asked her what Sylvia could see in a 
man like that she just shrugged up her shoulders and said, 
Who could tell?) Sylvia was made that way. She was like 
some woman whose name I can’t remember who sat on a 
rock and sang to the sailors till they went crazy and jumped 
into the water. 





Y HEAD was full of these things one glorious afternoon 

toward the end of October when—it being my holiday— 
I started out for a walk through the woods. The woods cover 
the hills behind the village, and they’re grand, miles and 
miles of them. 

I was walking slow down Main Street, when, opposite the 
post-office, I saw all the loafers and most of the tradespeople 
lined up in a ring, staring at a bunch of those traveling acro- 
bats that go about the State all summer doing stunts on a bit 
of carpet. I’d seen them often—chaps in soiled pink tights 
walking on their hands and rolling around in knots—and | 
wouldn’t have stopped, but I got a glimpse of little Mick 
Donahue stumping around the outside, trying to squeeze in 
and trying not to cry because he couldn’t. So I stopped and 
hoisted him up for a good view, telling the men in front to 
break away so the kid could see. 

There was a guinea scraping on a fiddle, and, while the 
acrobats were performing on their carpets, a big bear, with a 
little, brown, shriveled-up man holding it by a chain, was 
dancing. And when I got my first look at that bear, in spite 
of all my worry I burst right out laughing, for, prancing away 
there solemn and slow, it was the dead image of Doctor 
Fowler. 

You’d have laughed yourself if you’d have seen it—that 
is, if you’d known the Doctor. When its master jerked the 
chain and shouted something in a foreign lingo the bear 
hitched up its lip like it was trying to smile, and that side- 
ways grin, as if it didn’t feel at all pleasant, was just the way 
the Doctor’d smile when he came into the exchange and gave 
me a number. 

Then the music stopped and one of the acrobats came 
’round with a hat, and little Mick gave a great sigh as if he 
was coming out of a dream. 

“If you hadn’t come, Molly, I’d have missed it,” he said, 
looking into my face in that sweet, wistful way sickly kids 
have, ‘‘and it’s the last time they'll be 
around this year.” 

I kissed him and put him down and told 
the men, as I squeezed out, to keep him in 
the front or they’d hear from me. Then I 
walked off toward the woods thinking. 


T WAS a funny idea I’d got into my head. 

I'd once read in a paper that when people 
looked like animals they resembled the 
animals in their dispositions. Maybe it was 
because I’d been so worried, but the idea 
gave me a kind of chill. My thoughts went 
back to Mapleshade, and I had one of those 
queer flashes (like a curtain was lifted for a 
second and you could see things in the 
future) of trouble there, something dark— 
I don’t know how to explain it, but it was as 
if I got a new line on the Doctor, as if I saw 
through the surface clear into him. 

I tried to shake it off, for I wanted to en- 
joy my afternoon in the woods. They’re 
just wonderful at this season, the trees full 
of colored leaves, and all quiet except for the 
rustlings of little animals around the roots. 
There’s a road that winds along under the 
branches, and there are trails, soft under 
foot with fallen leaves and moss, that you 
can follow for miles. 

I was coming down one of these, making 
no more noise than the squirrels, when, just 
before the trail crossed the road, I saw some- 
thing and stopped. There, sitting side by 
side on a log, were Sylvia Hesketh and a 
man. Close to them, run off to the side, was 
a motor, and near it, tied to a tree, a horse 
with a lady’s saddle. Sylvia was in her rid- 
ing dress, looking a picture, her eyes on the 
ground, and slapping softly with her whip on 
the side of her boot. The man was leaning 
toward her talking, low and earnest, and 
staring hard into her face. 

To my knowledge I'd never seen him before, and it gave 
me a start—me saying, surprised, to myself: ‘‘Hullo here’s 
another one!’’ He was a big, powerful chap with a square, 
healthy-looking face and wide shoulders on him like a prize 
fighter. He was dressed ina loose coat and knickerbockers, 
and, as he talked, he had his hands spread out, one on each 
knee, great brown hands with hair on them. I was close 
enough to see that; but he was speaking so low and I was so 
scared that they’d see me and think I was spying that I 
didn’t hear what he was saying. The only one that saw me 
was the horse. It looked up sudden with its ears pricked, 
staring, surprised, with its soft, gentle eyes. 

I stole away, not making a speck of noise. All the joy I'd 
been taking in the walk under the colored leaves was gone. 
I couldn’t bear to think that Jack Reddy was giving his 
heart to a girl who’d meet another man out in the woods and 
listen to him so coy and yet so interested. 

As far as I can remember at the present time that was 
about a month from the fatal day. All the rest of October 
and through the first part of November things went along 
quiet and peacefullike. And then suddenly everything came 
together—quick, like a blow. 


Ill 


OR two days it had been raining—heavy, straight rain. 

From my windowat Galway’s I could see the fields around 
the village full of pools and zigzags of water, as if they’d 
been covered with a shiny gray veil that was suddenly pulled 
off and had caught in the stubble and torn to rags. Saturday 
morning the weather broke, but the sky was still overcast 
and the air had that sort of warm, muggy breathlessness 
that comes after rain. 

That was November the twentieth. It was eleven o'clock, 
and I was sitting at the switchboard looking out at the streets, 
all puddles and ruts, when I got a call from the Dalzells’— 
a place near the Junction—for Mapleshade. 
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“*If You Don’t Turn in and Help Me to Fix This Up I Go 
Out of Your House and Never Come Back’” 


HE primitive notion of humor is to make a weaker 

individual the butt. So when somebody proposed 

Doc Standifer for Mayor of Ringer the whole town 
guffawed and w hooped the merry jest forward. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said Doc to the delegation, flustered and 
stammering at first, but abruptly gaining confidence, “‘ this 
is sure an honor. ‘And there ain’t no use lying; I didn’t 
look for it. But I’ll do my best if you put mein. Thank 
you, gentlemen. I accept.’ 

He hurried home to acquaint his daughter with the 
astounding intelligence. 

To his infinite surprise Sally May went pale and actually 
began to shake. ‘‘Oh, Dad, do you think they mean it?” 

““Meanit? Ofcourse they do, child. Why shouldn't they 
meanit? Do you think they’d go to work and get up that 
monster petition if they didn’t? I reckon not!’’ Hestuck 
his hands under his coattails and paraded jubilantly up and 
downtheroom. “I tell you what, Sally May—it pays to be 
honest. It sure does. I’ve always treated every man fair 
and stood by my friends, and now I’m rewarded in my old 
age. Still I won’t say it doesn’t surprise me—the office 
seeking the man this way. Yes, I was right taken ’back.”’ 

‘‘But how,’’she faltered, “‘did they happen to pick you?”’ 

That brought the Doc up short. ‘‘ Well,” he snorted, ‘‘if 
that ain’t a fine question for a daughter to ask her father! 
Why shouldn’t they pick me? I’ve had experience. Didn’t 
I serve as a member of City Council for two terms?” 

‘‘Yes, of course,’’ replied Sally May unguardedly; “but 
that was before your accident.” 

Her father stared at her in puzzled fashion. ‘‘ Accident ?”’ 
he repeated without resentment. ‘‘What accident? You 
mean that monkey-wrench falling on my head? What’s that 
got to do with it?” 

‘‘Nothing; nothing, dear. I’m so glad you accepted. I 
know you'll win.”’ 

Easily diverted his face lighted with eagerness, and Sally 
May stifled forever her impulse to warn. 

‘“*T reckon I'll go down to the post-office,”’ he said as soon 
as he had eaten his supper, ‘‘and scout around some. Maybe 
the boys’ll expect me to mix around now.” 


ITH him out of the way Sally May sat by the window in 

deep thought. At last she jumped up, cleared away the 
dishes and washed them; then, without a hat, hurried down 
the street to the home of Mrs. Bill Saunders. It was seldom 
the two met, for there existed in some quarters a certain 
prejudice against Mr. Saunders’ s business, and Sally. May 
belonged to what Bill designated the “church crowd.” Yet 
when they had met there had always been se = ol the 
girl recognizing in the harsh- featured older woman sterling 
qualities of mind and heart. 

‘‘Well,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Saunders at sight of her, ‘‘if this 
isn’t a surprise! Come right in and sit down.” 

Sally May followed her in and they talked for upward of 
an hour; and Sally May cried and the saloonman’s wife 
patted her shoulder and told her it would all come right; she 
would fix it with Bill or know the reason why. She said this 
so grimly that the girl was comforted. When Sally May was 
sufficiently composed the two set out to make some calls, 
the girl clinging trustfully to Mrs. Bill’s arm. 

Ringer gleefully started the campaign next morning. The 
saloonman bet one of his patrons five hundred dollars that 
his candidate would poll three hundred votes, and, 
in the way of insurance, hired a band to play at 
Standifer rallies. 

At the first one the population jammed the hall 
and yelled itself into a delirium over the candidate’s 
platform. For Doc had one—a regular platform 
with all the trimmings. Three nights had he sat 
until eleven o'clock to build it, working up a free 
perspiration. Mr. Saunders aided him with counsel 
and suggestion. Indeed what he would have done 
without Bill, Doc did not know. Yet there were 
points on which they could not see eye to eye. 

For instance, the sé iloonkeeper tried to induce the 
candidate to insert a plank having for its object a 
compulsory weekly bath for every male citizen of 
Ringer above the age of thirty years, arguing—and 
with a show of logic—that this was in line with 
Doc’s clean-up policy and his ambition to make 
Ringer a model town. 

But on this point Doc was oldurate. ‘No,’ he 
objected cautiously, ‘‘that’d be hitting at some of 
my best friends.”’ 

However his audience found enough meaty ma- 
terial in the candidate’s flaming oration to cheer 
them up. When they grew weary of cheering an 
inspired henchman of Bill Saunders rose to heckle 
Doc. 

‘Just a moment!” he shouted from the rear of 
the hall. ‘‘ Before we go any further there’s a ques- 
tion I’d like to put.”’ 

The candidate looked apprehensive, but sum- 
moned a smile and said he would be glad to hear it. 
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Happened When Ringer Elected Doc Standifer 


By George Pattullo 
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“At Doc’s Second Meeting He Furnished a Surprise by the Sobriety of His Utterances ” 


“If you’re elected,” the other went on solemnly, “just 
what'll be your attitude toward the domestic policy of the 
Peruvians, Mr. Standifer? I think that’s a fair question.’ 

For a moment Doc was staggered. Then he coughed and 
replied: “Yes, maybe so. I—I hadn’t given the matter 
much thought, Sam. But’’—with an energetic sweep of his 
arm—‘‘I tell you this, my friend—I’d do the right thing by 
them Peruvians. Equal rights to all and special privilege to 
none. That’s the Standifer motto. But maybe I hadn’t 
better commit myself.’ 

His tact drew thunders of applause, and the candidate 
beamed through his spectacles. It was a highly successful 
rally. 

Bill Saunders and his cronies were much gratified. They 
discussed it for hours at Bill’s place of business, in the little 
back room devoted to games of skill and the service of drinks 
after closing time. 

It was long past midnight when the saloonman locked up 
and strolled leisurely home in the soft radiance of a summer 
moon, whistling a tune. In front of his house Bill stopped 
whistling, for a light was burning in his wife’s bedroom! 

She met him at the door. 

“‘Hello!”’ said Bill, a slight husk marring the honeyed 
sweetness of his tone, ‘‘I never thought you’d be up.”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Bill, “but Iam up.” 


ND then Billabandoned hope. There was only one thing 
under Heaven he feared, and Mr. Saunders had married 
her. Meekiy upstairs and into their bedroom he went; sub- 
missively he sank into the chair she pointed at while she closed 
the door with a purposeful calm that sent chills down his spine. 
Followed a low-voiced monologue of dreadful fervor, punctu- 
ated by weak profests that never got further than: “But, 
Honey ——”’ 
At 3 A. M. Mrs. Saunders played her trump. “I’ve lived 
with you fifteen years and I’ve made you a good wife. 
But’’—a pause that lifted the hairs at the back of Bill’s 
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“* But How,’ She Faltered, ‘Did They Happen to Pick You?’” 
(Page 9) 


neck—“‘if you don’t turn in and help me and Sally May to 
fix this up I go out of your house and never come back.’ 

“Kate!” cried her husband in horror. 

“Yes, I will too. And you deserve it.”’ 

““But why didn’t you jump on me last week?”’ he wailed. 
“Why didn’t you call me off before we’d gone so far, and 
then we could have dropped it and no fuss? 

“‘Because,’’ replied his wife evenly, ‘‘we don’t want you 
to drop it. I let you go ahead on purpose, fooling that poor 
old man, so you couldn’t back out. You’ve put him up; now 
you've got to elect him if it costs you every cent you've got 
in the world.’ 

Bill writhed in his chair. “But it’s ridiculous,’’ he pleaded. 
“Tt just can’t be done. The boys won’t stand for it, let alone 
the rest of the town.”’ 

“They'll have to stand for it. I’ve seen you do harder 
things before now; yes, and far more ridiculous things. 
Now you've started something, Bill, and you’ve got to 
finish it.” 

“But I tell you, Kate —— 

“You heard me,”’ said Kate. 


” 


EXT morning five of Ringer’s political leaders gathered in 

the back room of the Buckhorn to prepare a slate for 
the local government. Usually this was a cut-and-dried 
affair, but today they did not goat it with the traditional 
brevity; instead they talked weather and baseball. After 
half an hour of preliminaries and fencing Bill Saunders 
tilted his chair back against the wall, in a praiseworthy 
attempt at nonchalance, and cleared his throat. 

“‘T’ve been thinking,” said he, ‘‘that we might do worse.” 

Without waiting for more Sam Hilton spoke up. ‘‘Same 
here!’’ he exclaimed in a glad tone. 

‘“Worse ’n what?’’ It was Sid Semple, the oldest bachelor 
in the town. 

‘““Why’’—for the life of him Bill could not master a slight 
tremolo—“ worse 'n Doc Standifer.”’ 

And now another electrified the saloonkeeper. 
“That’s my idea. You're right, Bill. Doc would 
draw a big vote. He’s just the man for us.”’ 

Semple gaped at all three. Not one would meet 
his eye, but studied with superb unconcern the 
bands of their cigars. ‘‘ What’s the matter with you 
all?’’ hecried. ‘‘Have they gone crazy, Bower? A 
joke’s ajoke, but it’s time we quit kidding and set- 
tled down to business.” 

“‘T throw in with ’em,”’ 
ing announcement. 

‘Well I’ll be ——’”’ began Sid, when Bill let his 
chair down with a crash and drew up to the table. 

Tapping on it with his finger to drive home his 
ultimatum, ‘‘Sam here is perfectly right,” he said. 
“Doc Standifer is the man for us. He sticks to his 
friends, and a lot of Ringer people who've known 
him all their lives would vote for him. And then 
there’s Sally May; she'll line up a powerful lot of 
‘em, Sid—all the women’ll be solid for Doc. And 
it’s just about got so that you can’t do anything 
without you count on the women. Ain’t that so?”’ 

‘““You've got the rights of it, Bill.” 

‘“That’s the way it hits me sure enough.”’ 

“T throw in with you.” 

‘Now we've started something,” Bill concluded, 
his poise restored by their support, “‘ we've got to 
finish it.”’ 

While the four benedicts thus arrived at unanim- 
ity Bachelor Sid could do nothing but gulp his 


was Bower’s dumfound- 
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NCE, years ago, old Im- 
manuel Church wasdying. 
Today it is as frisky and 

thriving as are the automobile 
salesmen along Michigan Boule- 
vard in Chicago, whom it calls 
“our neighbors.”’ Invading busi- 
ness couldn’t scare old Immanuel. 
When it came to realize that fact 
Business grinned and said: “‘ The 
joke is on us! How much do 
you want?”’ Immanuel replied: 
“That’s for you tosay. I never 
ask anybody for money. I’m 
an investment. If you like me 
you'll buy. I’m no beggar.” 

These phrases are not fanciful. 
When Immanuel said the words 
it was speaking by the lips of its 
laconic pastor, Daniel Johnston 
Myers, D. D., who is so busy 
that in the rush of trade he has 
lost both the ‘‘ Daniel’’ and the 
“D. D.” off his name, and who 
calls himself not ‘‘a minister of 
the Gospel,’’ but ‘‘a business 
man for God.” 

The sole ecclesiastical suggestion in the aspect Johnston 
Myers presents to the world comes from the fact that he 
looks like the late Phillips Brooks—a younger Phillips Brooks. 
The resemblance is emphasized by the peculiar quietness in 
his eyes, eyes that are a little tired, a little sad, and that 
sometimes seem to be looking a long way off. 

He does not read as much theology as he used to, not 
because he is less orthodox, but because he has to find time 
for the stock-market reports and the advertising columns. 
“T follow the markets and the ‘ads’ carefully,” he says. 
“T’ve got to do it to keep in touch with these men. They 
mustn’t be able to call me a blockhead.” 

The result is that when he goes down to the Board of 
Trade every Tuesday noon to chat with the operators on the 
work a fellow can do in the world he 
can talk to them in their language, 
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How Old Immanuel 
Outrode the Flood of Business 


By James O’Donnell Bennett 
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As Neighbors Immanuel Has Automobile Row on One Side and a Modern Hotel on the Other 


church’s. Men look at us with hard eyes if we don’t. And 
in our work all things which glorify God and help humanity 
are appropriate. So we have no locked doors. This place 
belongs to the public. We are the ‘open always’ church. 
And if you are going to handle the public in a businesslike 
way you must have floorwalkers to all that the public wants. 
We have them at Immanuel all thetime. Ifa mancomes to 
us seeking help that fact alone shows that he’s nervous and 
wants reassuring. Our floorwalkers know what tosay. It’s 
like this: ‘Do you want bread? There’s the matron.’ ‘Do 
you want a visiting nurse? Leaveanote.’ ‘Do you want the 

pastor? There’s Mr. Myers.’” : 
It requires today four assistant pastors, two secretaries, 
three neighborhood missionaries, a matron, a visiting nurse, 
a force of cooks, a corps of care- 





takers daily toescort children to the 





Another result is that the budget of 
the church that found itself down- 
town, which was once $15,000, is 
now $40,000 a year. 


and, busy as they are, they like it. | 
1 


HE problem of the venerable 

neighborhood church that wakes 
up one day to find that it is a down- 
town church is the most desolate 
problem in administration that 
ever a minister has to face. 

When Johnston Myers came to | 
Immanuel he was facing this very | 
problem. But having sprung from | 
a long line of Hudson River Dutch | 
he had only the.vaguest notion of | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


the meaning of such words as ‘‘de- 
feat”’ and ‘‘surrender.’’ Besides he 
was only thirty-six years old then, 
and in addition to that he was, as 
he still is, a praying man. One of 


lf You Are Tired 
COME IN AND REST 
If You Are Troubled 
COME IN AND PRAY 


If You Are Friendless 


COMEIN AND MEET FRI 
| If You Are 
i Food, Clothing, S 


COME IN 





parks, and two telephones to trans- 
act the day’s routine of business at 
Immanuel. And the important 
point is that Immanuel is not a 
mission, but a ministry. It is a 
church for the helpers as well as the 
helpless. 

Every winter morning, from 
November through April, in the big 
Sunday-school room of Immanuel 
Church one thousand hungry, 
shivering men are fed; often as 
many as fourteen hundred sit down 
to the tables. They are not charity 
seekers come for a niggardly hand- 
out given in a niggardly way; they 
are ‘“Immanuel’s guests,” and they 
are made to feel like guests. For 
three years these guests have been 
coming and for six months of each 
year. Breakfasts for a thousand 
i cost forty-five dollars a day. 
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his sentences all through nineteen 





hard-working yearshas been: ‘‘Prayer 
rightly offered moves God and molds the man who prays.”’ 

The first thing he did after his arrival from Cincinnati was 
to pray hard. The next thing he did was to hang two huge 
electric lamps atop the spire of the church. You could see 
them for half a mile up and down the boulevard. Mr. Myers 
looked aloft the first night they were lit, rubbed his handsand 
said: ‘‘I guess that hotel doesn’t make us look so little now !’ 
Somebody promptly gave Immanuel’s illuminated spire the 
name of ‘‘God’s Lighthouse.’’ To this day thousands of men 
who pass, weary and hungry and cold, under those lights 
don’t know Immanuel by any other name. The third thing 
Mr. Myers did was to fasten a wooden tablet to one of the 
yellow stone buttresses of the church, on its Michigan Boule- 
vard side. The tablet was lettered in gold, as shown in the 
illustration adjoining. 

Over the main doorway he nailed another tablet with one 
word on it: “‘PEACE.” 

Then to everybody from far and near who passed that way 
he put these questions, put them sometimes by word of 
mouth and sometimes by tersely worded, engaging leaflets, 
and sometimes by the lips of a little band of devoted volunteer 
visitors and nurses and lay preachers he was beginning to 
gather around him: “Hungry?” “Out of work?” “Sick?” 
“In trouble?” ‘Is it the drink?” ‘‘Lonesome?” ‘Want 
some fresh air?’’ ‘‘Children ailing?”’ 

It will be seen that not all of these questions have to be 
asked of the man who may, for the sake of convenience, be 
described by a term Johnston Myers hates and never uses- 
the term ‘‘down-and-outer.”” A man might have a million 
dollars and still be spiritually lonesome; he might have work 
and nevertheless be troubled. 


OW these are facts of which Johnston Myers took large 
account, and they brought him to the second phase of 
his problem. It was never his purpose, nor the purpose of the 
men and women who worked with him, to abandon the field 
Immanuel had held so long as a staid old family church. 
Other churches that used to be neighbors to Immanuel on 
the boulevard have made the surrender—five of them within 
as many years. The essential basis of Mr. Myers’s early 
operations was not to ‘‘save Immanuel” at all, but to make 
Immanuel save itself by being useful in all ways; not to 
perpetuate so much stone and mortar and spire merely, but 
to do good as well. Doing good has saved the church. 
Recognizing its value as a plant, he said: ‘“‘ The downtown 
church must take a leaf out of the book of business and do 
its work all day, and do it intensively. Our neighbors, the 
automobile houses, push their business; so must we push the 


Immanuel has never had to turn 
anybody away vet, although at 
times the problem of financing for the next week has become 
almost a desperate one. ‘“‘The Lord will provide,” says 
Johnston Myers at such times, “but meanwhile we must 
hustle.’’ Not infrequently the Lord’s deputy is a business 
man who has happened to hear of the case of a clerk out 
of work whom an Immanuel breakfast saved from a grave 
beneath the ice floes of Lake Michigan. That business man 
swings around to his stenographer and dictates a curt little 
letter to the effect that ‘‘this proposition interests me,” 
and into the letter is folded a check. “Take that over to 
Mr. Myers,” says Immanuel’s neighbor in automobile 
row. Perhaps the check is enough to pay for a thousand 
breakfasts for three or four mornings. 

One morning the proprietor of the big residential hotel 
next to the church signaled to Myers from the glass- 
inclosed sun parlor as the preacher was passing. ‘‘Say, 
Mr. Myers,” he called, “I read something about the free 
breakfasts in one of the papers this morning, and say, I 
want to give you my check. That idea takes hold of me, 
and—well I want to do something.”’ 

An opportunity to salvage always wins the attention 
of the American business man. 


We the preacher begins his sermon to the winter- 
morning guests it is half-past six o'clock. Hehas been 
up since five; that is his rising hour all the year round. 
Outside it is gray and cold; inside the Sunday-school room 
it is warm and bright and cozy. The lamps are shaded by 
festoons of crimson. Somehow there is always a sugges- 
tion of Christmas about Immanuel’s Sunday-school room. 
Mr. Myers’s firstly is two big cups of coffee with plenty of 
sugar, because sugar is a caloric; his secondly is a third of 
a loaf of bread with butter spread thick on each slice; his 
thirdly is: ‘‘ Now, men, smile! Let’s allsmile. Being ugly 
never got you anything, did it? Well let’s have a smile 
that won't come off this morning anyway.” 

Wan smiles reward the preacher. The sermon has 
begun to take hold—the thirdly of it as well as the firstly 
and secondly. 

“My!” cries the appreciative preacher; “what a 
handsome-looking lot of men we are this morning !”’ 

There is comment. 

One man nudges his neighbor and whispers: 
guy’s a pretty good sport, ain’t he?”’ 

“Dry up,” replies this neighbor, ‘‘ he’s sayin’ something 
more.”’ 

The preacher continues: ‘‘ We're all gentlemen here. 
There’s only six inches of this platform between you and 
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“Say, this 


me. Give me a little push and I’m down there with you. 
Give you a little push and you’re up here with me. It’s easy, 
friends, a lot easier than you think. Whena rich man calls 
you a hobo, a tramp, a down-and-out, he’s not kind and he's 
only hurting us all.”’ 

At this point there is quite a stir in the congregation. The 
man who had expressed his conviction as to Johnston 
Myers’s sporting qualities says: ‘Gee, the parson talks like 
he was one of us!’ 

“Sure,’” his neighbor replies. 

The preacher talks on: “But we ought to be fair. And 
when you say that the rich man is a tyrant, and selfish, and 
a robber, then you are not kind and you are only hurting 
your own cause. The rich man only has what we would all 
have if we could get it. Let’s go out into the world to be 
kind, just kind, and only kind.”’ 

This has a wonderfully heartening effect. Everybody is 
smiling now. Maybe he’ll follow it up witha brief, pleasant 
little story, pointing a moral. Inany case by half-past eight 
o’clock the last detachment of the ‘“‘guests’’ has been fed. 
Some whom the preacher’s keen-eyed brother, E. B. Myers, 
has looked over, and with whom he has talked, go away with 
slips of paper recommending them to various persons who 
will give them a day’s or a week’s work, “‘if they make good.” 
Others are intrusted with a little stock of mops and dustcloths, 
and they start peddling from house to house. At six o’clock 
inthe evening all but one or two of these latter will be back at 
the church radiant. They will make up their accounts with 
E. B. Myers, and their day will show a reasonable profit in 
money. Of incalculably great value will be the profit in self- 
respect and new heart that they have made. They are no 
longer derelicts. In E. B. Myers they have botha boss anda 
brother. They have got a fresh start in life. The world is no 
longer “agin” them; they have caught step with it and are 
marching forward. 


UT the picture is not all rose-hued. Some of the men who 
have been given the dollar’s worth of mops and dustcloths 
will never come back. Immanuel has been “‘done.”’ But it 
doesn’t make a tragedy out of the matter. You can’t eradi- 
cate all at once the mean streak ina man who has been play- 
ing it low down for a long time. 

“We have our disappointments,”’ said E. B. Myers, ‘‘ but 
most of the boys turn out all right.’ 

And Immanuel’s work has been criticized as well— 
especially the free breakfasts. ‘“‘You are making paupers,”’ 
some said. ‘You are making Chicago a winter rendezvous 
for the hobos,”’ others said. ‘‘ You area sentimentalist!’’ still 
others cried. 

At first Johnston Myers answered with an appeal to the 
compassionate heart of manas well asto common sense. He 
spoke through engaging leaflets, for the writing of which he 
has positive genius, through sermons and through face-to- 
face talks with the critics. 

But the critics wanted facts. So Johnston Myers gave 
them living facts. One of those is a man who eight years 
ago—before the free breakfasts had been developed in the 
present extensive and systematic way—walked into Immanuel 
Church with his sister. He was out of work. He did not 
know which way toturn. Johnston Myers saw him, took him 
in at a glance and whispered: “You don’t get enough to 
eat.’’ The manconfessed asmuch. The preacher quietly ar- 
ranged matters, and brother and sister had two meals a day 
at Immanuel until the brother was able, in his benefactor’s 
words, ‘to swing things.”’ 


i a recent winter the president of an automobile 
company in Chicago was a notably regular and generous 
contributor to the free-breakfast fund, but Mr. Myers did 
not connect his name with anybody he had ever known. 
One day the signer of the checks walked into the study at 
Immanuel and said: ‘Doctor, I want to give you an auto- 
mobile.” The preacher was a bit staggered and he began to 
ask questions. The facts came out. In front of the preacher 
sat the man who, hungry and discouraged, had come with 
his sister to Immanuel eight years before and had been its 
guest at the free breakfasts—and oh! so glad to get them! 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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“* Suffering Lot!’ Gasped . 
Morgan, ‘It’s Suicide or 
Manslaughter, and John- 
son is the Victim!’ ” 
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The Story of What They Did to Davy Smith: By Robert H. Gerke 
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nIAVY SMITH could succeed and would 
| succeed ; he vehemently said so to acertain 
\!|| littlelady. Witha single exception he never 
| | told any one else but her. He was too cul- 
tured to advertise his abilities by word of 
mouth. He tried it once on a fifty-inch- 
chested friend who was so ill-bred as to 
laugh very loudand very long. This made 
Davy suspicious that his friend did not 
SSS helieve in his abilities, so thereafter he con- 
fided only in that certain little lady. She made up for the 
enthusiasm that this cold world lacked. Such a hero wor- 
shiper made avery dear friend, Davy discovered. As friends 
were scarce in Davy’s niche of the hemisphere he made the 
most of his single possession by gradually falling in love with 
her. It is said that he showed signs of future audacity by 
venturing to kiss her before they married. However those 
who should know him best declare that sucha ventureon the 
part of Davy Smith was impossible. 

After they married, and the bills of the grocer and the 
butcher pricked a hole in the fond illusion that two could 
live as cheaply as one, Davy realized that now there was 
incentive for work. He welcomed this incentive. He would 
surely forge ahead now. Nothing could hold him from leap- 
ing over the heads of those in the office who never failed at 
every opportunity to impress on little Davy Smith his insig- 
nificance. So Davy ‘‘dug”’ into his work with renewed vigor. 

Morgan, the junior member of the firm, noted this with 
great satisfaction. It meant more than dollars to him to have 
a young married man doing two men’s work for fifteen dol- 
larsa week. Morgan had a pet theory that Lang, the senior 
member, always declared impractical; Davy Smith’s energy 
proved that the theory was practical. 








ORGAN waited two weeks before he called his partner’s 
attention to the fact. ‘I’ve proved it, Sam.”’ 

“Proved what?” asked Lang. 

“The theory I’ve tried to drive home for three years.” 

“You mean the one of encouraging our young employees 
to marry?” 

“That’s the one.”’ 

“Tt won’t work, I tell you.’’ 

“Why not?’ asked Morgan. ‘You never gave a satis- 
factory answer to that question, Sam.”’ 

“T didn’t before because I hadn’t thought it out; but now 
Ican. From what I understand of your theory an unmarried 
man whose responsibilities are limited will flare up at the 
slightest excuse and run chances of getting another position 
if you are not pleased with his actions. That’s why he can 
bulldoze you into giving him more salary from time to time. 
But when a man is married, has a wife, and often children to 
think of, he dare not be so indevendent. The marriage ring 
is then in reality a nose ring that makes a man more or lessa 
slave to the demands of his boss, Is that it?” 

“That’s just about it,’’ acknowledged Morgan; ‘‘and, as 
business is a constant fight for supremacy, it is reasonable to 
argue that the firm that gets the most out of its workmen has 
the best chance to succeed.” 

“But it’s not human to take advantage of your employees’ 
circumstances to the extent that you are likely to force it.”’ 

“You're too sentimental for business, Sam.”’ 

“No, I’m just human, and it pays to be human.”’ 

“Well that argument does not prove that there might not 
be more profit in my plan. A man worth twenty-five dollars 


a week who will continue to work for fifteen dollars ‘per’ 
means a profit to the firm of ten dollars a week every week 
in the year, doesn’t he? We need those extra profits if we 
are to hold our own with Morris & Company.” 

The success of Morris & Company, the main competitor 
of Lang & Morgan, was a thorn in the side of the senior 
partner. And Morgan knew it. 

**But will a twenty-five-dollar-a-week man be satisfied 
with fifteen dollars ‘per’?” asked Lang. 

“*Married men have to be satisfied, I tell you.’’ 

“And you are going totry it out on Smith?” 

*“To the limit,’’ replied Morgan. 

**Well go ahead,” yielded Lang, although he was still 
skeptical of the soundness of the plan. 


T WAS not long before Davy discovered that his employers 

had their eyes on him. Of course Mrs, Davy received full 
particulars; an additional few dollars a week would achieve 
wonders in the Smith household, and she hoped and prayed 
for the increase. But the raise in salary was slower in coming 
than the increase infamily. It wasa girl. 

Usually Davy was thankful for what he received. But the 
fact that the newcomer was a girl instead of a boy did not 
please him. He desired the satisfaction of going into the 
office and proudly saying: ‘‘ Congratulate me; a boy arrived 
at our house last night.” He did say with placidity that 
he was the proud father of a dear little girl. He soon dis- 
covered what a mistake he had made, for all his friends told 
him they were not at all surprised that it wasa girl, because 
“it takes a real man to be the father of a boy.” 

Family expenses increased with the coming of the wee 
little Smith. Davy saw that he must have more salary; he 
would politely tell the firm so. Then his helper was dis- 
charged and Davy did the work of both. Goodness! The 
thought of being discharged with a family depending on him 
for support sealed his mouth tighter than that of a preserve- 
jar. So another year passed and then anticipation again ran 
high with Davy. Ifit were only a boy! But againit proved 
to be of the opposite sex. This time Davy said nothing, but 
the news reached the office force. Davy would not have 
borne ill will against any of them had it not been that that 
cotton-haired Johnson had said things that he could not have 
said if the second arrival had beena boy. Davy was very 
sensitive to the gibesof Johnson, the man who was promoted 
to a position that Davy had a particular longing for. 

Now more than ever was a study of economy required in 
the Smithfamily. The serious problem of making ends meet 
might, however, have weighed more heavily on Davy’s mind 
had it not beenthat the hope of the present and the future lay 
in the coming of the long-belated boy. 

He had lived through one long year of stinging ridicule 
that the office force had heaped upon his head for being “the 
father of two girls and nary a boy.’’ That white-domed 
Johnson derived more amusement from the subject than he 
would have received from the latest comedy production, 
Even the office boy took advantage of this source of free 
amusement; and that giggling stenographer simply giggled 
more than ever! What else could Davy do but soothe his 
injured feelings with thoughts of the coming event that 
surely must make him a proud father ? 

As Davy’s luck would have it Sanders, the sales manager, 
broke down on the very day that the telephone message 
came requesting Davy’s presence at home for reasons better 
known to him than to the office force. What could Davy do? 
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The sales department was ina state of chaos. Would he be 
running any chances of losing his position if he asked a few 
hours’ leave of absence? Lang gave his consent, but only to 
one hour. 

This time Davy did not save his nickel by walking home. 
He almost came near hailing a taxi. When the car stopped 
a square below his house he got off and beat the car to his 
home by at least fifty feet. The first person he saw as he 
entered the house was the nurse. 

“What is it?’’ he cried. 

“A girl,’” was the answer. 

Something in Davy snapped when he jumped for the door- 
way and bolted through it. His glasses interfered with his 
vision, so he tore them off and jammed them into his coat 
pocket. As his heels struck the cement walk they cracked 
like the reports of a rapid-firing gun. His vision was cloudy 
for a few moments; then he saw clearly ahead of him one 
absorbing, predominating purpose: Hewoulddothings! He 
would also have others do things he wanted done! If they 
dared to interfere he’d chuck their heads! 

Would he take acar and get to the office as quickly as pos- 
sible? No! A hundred times No! He would take his own 
sweet time, walk it and tell Lang & Morgan to go to blazes 
if they didn’t like it. What did Davy Smithcare? When it’s 
one, two, three, and all girls—three girls in arow and nevera 
boy—well, a fifteen-dollar job looks like a “‘piker’s rake-off.” 

Ah! Here was the famous Elite Block, owned and occu- 
pied by Morris & Company, the fiercest competitors of Lang 
& Morgan. How could such a firm as Morris & Company 
exist when he, Davy Smith, was such an important cog- 
wheel inthe business machine of Lang & Morgan? Morris& 
Company were either crooked or handled a side-line graft. 

“Pretty nice front, eh, Mr. Smith ?” 

Davy turned and confronted Jacob Morris, acknowledged 
by all as the brains of Morris & Company. After Davy 
had sized up Morris he took another squint at the Elite 
Block. “Pretty fair,’’ ventured Davy. 

This mild appreciation evidently did not appeal to Morris. 
“* Beats Lang & Morgan’s shack at any rate,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Davy, ‘‘as far as the building goes. 
But Lang & Morgan find their surplus earnings bring a 
larger dividend when invested in the enlargement of their 
business than if invested ina pile of brick and mortar.”’ 


OW if you are acquainted with the fire-eating reputa- 

tion of Jacob Morris it is easy to comprehend that Davy 
Smith at this moment was nearer dead than alive. Simply 
to utter a word against the firm of Morris & Company was 
enough to bring the wrath of the mighty Jacob upon you. 
To apply an insinuation—and direct to the ears of Jacob 
Morris, as Davy had done —— Thunderation! 

Davy surely must have known this. But the odd thing 
about it was that Davy didn’t seem tocarea rap. Perhaps 
that was the reason Jacob Morris swelled up, glared and 
swallowed the fiery retort that had already formed itself. 
Perhaps that was the reason he sized up the diminutive Davy 
Smith from toe to hair. Perhaps that was the reason he 
recalled the many stories of Davy Smith’s energy and busi- 
ness abilities. 

Te cap the climax he said: “Mr. Smith, we are looking 
for an experienced man of about your make-up in our estab- 
lishment. What's your price to come with us?” 





CONCLUDED ON PAGE 48 
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I Asked Myself for Twenty Years and Then Found Out 


- 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


See INE day, dressed in something very like 
4a suit of white pajamas, I lay on a flat, 
narrow cart ina small room lighted by 
skylights, being prepared to undergo the 
fashionable operation for appendicitis. 
A young man in the white uniform of a 
hospital interne, a nurse in a striped 
dress, and two surgeons were in the 
J room, and a Sisterin the heavy woolen 
SJ costumeand starched headdress of her 
order stood beside the cart with her fingers on my pulse. 

I thought I detected onall these facesa look of unwonted 
anxiety. It was quite evident, at any rate, that the 
Sister was demurring over something. I could hear her 
low tone of remonstrance, although I could not catch 
her words, and I heard plainly the heavier voice of the 
elder of the two surgeons as he answered her: 

‘‘T will take the responsibility.”’ 

There was still a moment or so of hesitation. Thena 
cone-shaped something was placed over my nose and 
mouth, I became conscious of a sweetish, sickening odor, 
and, as instinctively I looked upward at the crucifix on 
the wall above my head, the world passed away from me 
as if hidden by a dizzying, swirling cloud. 

Eight weeks later, after coming so close to death that 
twice | had been given up, I lay comfortable in a white 
iron bed, and asked the surgeon why Sister Mary Virginia 
had been unwilling to give me the anzsthetic. 

‘“She was afraid of heart failure,” he answered. “Your 
pulse was abnormally rapid, even making all allowances 
for the conditions of the disease.’”’ 

He said nothing more about this until the day I was 
ready to leave the hospital; then, as he stoodat the foot 
of the bed looking down at me, he remarked: ‘“ You have 
been without tobacco now for more than two months. I 
should not begin to smoke again if I were you.” 

I had been home for several days before the desire to 
smoke came to me, and then I lit a cigarette and sat by 
the window smoking it. I had about half finished it, 
when, for the first time in my life, Iexperienced tobacco 
sickness. Nauseated, and with cold sweat suddenly 
flooding my skin, I got up to go to my room to lie down, 
and the next I knew I was coming back to Consciousness 
on the floorin front of the chair on which I had been 
sitting. I realized that tobacco, although it had never 
before made me evenas sick as [ had heard of its making 
others, had now made me lose consciousness for the first 
time I had ever done so except under an anesthetic. 

I was not enough of a medical man to know anything 
actually as to the effects of tobacco, but I felt certain 
that if a cigarette could produce this effect upon me, 
even in my weakened condition, the continual use of 
cigarettes must be doing me great harm, and | resolved 
that I would give them up. 





N THE five years that followed, during which I tried 

with varying degrees of failure to carry out this pur- 
pose, I learned more of the effects that cigarette smoking 
had on me thanI could have learned in any other way. 
It must be understood that, except for this incident of 
appendicitis, I was, so far as I knew, a perfectly healthy 
person. I never was conscious of feeling badly. I 
weighed one hundred and sixty-five pounds. I had all 
my hair. Today, at forty-one, my hair has not yet begun 
to turn gray. People who do not know my age take me 
for less than thirty years old. 

One of the first sensations, however, of which I became 
aware after birth must have been the odor of cigarette 
smoke. My father had been an inveterate cigarette 
smoker from his youth. It was his custom to sing his 
babies to sleep at night with the songs he had learned 
while at college, and one of the keen memories of my 
childhood is of the great, gentle, strong man, with one of 
my brothers or sisters on his knee and a cigarette between 
his fingers, singing until the little head nodded and he 
got up to lay the baby in the crib. 

It is natural, therefore, that I cannot remember a 
time when I was not certain that asa man I should 
smoke. My father, however, exacted a promise from me 
that I would not smoke until I was eighteen years old, and 
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Ikept that promise faithfully. On my eighteenth birth- 
day I achieved manhood by smoking my first cigarette. 

From that time until I was thirty-three years old I 
smoked cigarettes continually. I have today no idea 
whether I was smoking ten cigarettes a day or thirty. 
I tried occasionally a pipe or a cigar, but I found that 
either of these gave me indigestion. Cigarettes, on the 
other hand, gave me no such unpleasant feelings. I early 
formed the habit of smoking while I was at work. I 
would light a cigarette, take a few puffs, lay it down, 
presently pick it up again and relight it. When I finally 
resolved to give up smoking I found that this habit 
offered an almost insurmountable obstacle. I had accus- 
tomed myself to working under the physical conditions 
which cigarette smoking produced in me, and either I 
could not or I thought I could not work without them. 

I would wake in the morning with the double deter- 
mination not to smoke and to do a full day’s work, but I 
seldom was able to keep more than one of those deter- 
minations. My life became an alternation between idle 
days when I held to the determination not to smoke and 
days when, in desperation, I went to smoking again in 
order to concentrate my mind upon my work. I would 
go for several days, for a week, sometimes for nearly a 
month, without smoking. Then for several weeks or 
months I would give up the struggle. 


hig pee the saving grace of this was that the continual 
alternation between slight success and big failure 
forced upon me a comparison between myself when | 
smoked and when I did not smoke. I found that I was as 
distinctly two different persons as a mancan be and stay 
within one skin, When I was smoking regularly every- 
thing looked hard to do, I undertook everything with 
an anticipation of failure. I was subject to fits of intense 
depression lasting daysatatime. I lacked self-confidence 
and I was unwarrantedly angry over trifles. 

I hada quite undeserved reputation for nervous energy, 
because in moments of even slight excitement my move- 
ments were rapid, my voice rather high-pitched and 
quick. But when I was alone I moved languidly, my 
thought was slow; I had difficulty in constraining my 
mind to follow any definite chain of related ideas. I fell 
easily into purposeless reverie, and often would sit for a 
full hour in a sort of dreaminess in which neither mind 
nor body was really doing anything at all. 

Worst of all, these characteristics were every one 
reflected in my daily work. My work showed my lack of 
confidence, my inability to impress myself upon other 
men. I was continually run away with by flighty ideas 
which seemed intensely practical to me and were not. I 
seemed incapable of checking up what I myself was 
doing by comparing it with what was done by other men, 
or of varying my method to suit varying conditions. 

When I had accumulated enough experiences by not 
smoking to have a basis for judging myself I was sur- 
prised first at the physical changes which abstinence 
from tobacco produced in me. For one thing I found 
that when] did not smoke my voice altered, grew deeper, 
commanded more attention when I spoke. My flesh was 
firmer. I performed withan unaccustomed certainty all 
the little daily acts of life. I ceased to cut myself when 
shaving. WhenI moveda chair I did it without striking 
against something else. I hada sense of physical health 
which I had not known for years. 


HESE physical changes recalled to me the memory of 
my experience inthe hospital, and after a time I began 
to take my pulse when I was smoking and when I| was 
not smoking. I found that my heart after thirty-six 
hours’ abstinence from tobacco would be beating from 
seventy to seventy-two times a minute. Three days’ 
indulgence in cigarettes would raise this to about ninety 
when | first awoke in the morning and to one hundred 
and ten or more at night. 
I took occasion one day to ask a physician what the 
effect of this would be. 
**T suppose it would not impress you,” he said, ‘‘if I 
were to tell you that it will tend in time to produce 
arteriosclerosis, or hardening of thearteries. But perhaps 
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I can put it ina way you will appreciate more: If you 
had a gasoline engine which the maker had designed to 
run at twelve hundred revolutions a minute and you 
found a way by which you could make it run at eighteen 
hundred, and you continued to do that, how would it 
affect the engine?” 

“Tt would wear it out,’’ I answered, “‘in two-thirds or 
less of its natural time.” 

“That is what you are doing,” he said. 
wearing yourself out.”’ 

I began to understand why I had found it so difficult 
to stop smoking, now that I realized that for years I had 
been running my engine—my heart—about half again 
as fast as it was designed to go. 


“You are 


BOUT this time my father, who had smoked cigarettes 
for thirty-five years, began to suffer a slowly increas- 
ing paralysisof hisleft side. It commenced witha stiffness 
of the fingers of his left hand, spread to the arm and then 
to the left leg. The doctor told him at once that he must 
stop smoking. My father answered that he could not do 
that, but would try to put any limit on his smoking 
which the doctor decreed. The doctor made him an 
allowance of three cigarettes a day, and my father 
straightway purchased the strongest cigarettes he could 
find. He carried an umbrella now all the time, using it as 
a cane. On the street I could tell him farther than I 
could recognize his figure by the dragging of his left leg. 
It was decreed finally that he must give up work and take 
a long vacation. 

On the day before he was to leave on that vacation I 
went around to the office to get him, and we started 
together to the bank to cash a check. The bank was 
some half a dozen blocks away. In the first three blocks 
my father made his fight to stay in the world of active 
men and failed. Moment by moment he leaned more 
heavily upon me. Finally he halted, helplessly, with the 
first look of defeat I ever had seen upon his face. 

“T can go no farther,” he said. 

I found a seat for him in a bootblack stand in front of 
which we had stopped, and got a taxicab and took him 
home. He never went on that vacation, although he 
lived for many months in increasing helplessness. 

Until my father’s death I did not know that physicians 
take into account the prolonged use of tobacco in diagnos- 
ing the ills of middle age. It would have made no differ- 
ence, I suspect, if I had known before; probably I should 
have smoked anyway, even though I had been told that 
Bright’s disease, arteriosclerosis, derangements of heart 
and digestion are the common lot in middle age of those 
who have used tobacco through their youth. 

When I gave up cigarette smoking—and incidentally 
all other use of tobacco has followed naturally with me— 
I found that, without realizing it, I had been tired for 
twenty years. It amazes me now to think how custom- 
ary it was with me, on entering a room, to look around 
first of all for a place to sit down, and to recollect how 
usual it was for me, when no demand was made upon 
me, to pass the evening stretched upon a couch. 


INCE I stopped smoking I have become more active; 
I am more eager to meet and mix with people. My 
self-confidence has returned, and with it the world has 
seemed to fall into a new perspective. I find that while 
[ was a cigarette smoker I was living a sort of dream life, 
in which things showed themselves in wrong proportion 
and in incorrect positions in the scale. Now I have 
changed froma pessimistic dreamer into a man who is be- 
ginning to dothings. I have the pleasure of knowing that 
1 am doing good work and receiving recognition for it. 
With the greater desire for work which this has occa- 
sioned I have gained a greater capacity for it. I seen 
capable of responding to almost any demand I make 
upon myself. I recuperate more quickly. For one thing 
I go to sleep as soon as my head touches the pillow, a 
thing I was not able to do for years. The tailor is making 
my clothes two inches larger around the chest and two 
inches smaller in the waist. Best of all my capacity for 
enjoyment has very greatly increased,and lama healthy, 
happy man, which I never was before. 
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“*Father, Suppose You Had 
Been an Eminent Burslar, 
Would You Have Expected 
Me to Grow Up Indorsing 
Burglary as a Profession?’” 
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NE afternoon as I came around the corner from the 
trolley into our street I saw something that made me 
think. Young Van Dyke Browne, son of the new 

reform Mayor of Riverport, was standing at our gate with 
Kate—my Kate. I caught my breath for an instant. One 
of us had slipped through the bars in Emerson Street. 

About that time Emerson Street began to get on my 
nerves. In all my life I had not known the real meaning of 
the word worry. Yet here was I waking at all hours of the 
night and thinking of the folks about me. 

I began to drink. I did not drink much, but I found that 
a single stiff drink in the morning was a real bracer. And I 
flattered myself that I could become a moderate drinker, and 
remain—a moderate drinker. I knew the stuff—it was my 
stock in trade—and I knew where to quit. 

Then came little Max’s illness. He fell ill of a great fever. 
For ten months he lay abed, fighting death. Emerson 
Street might have shown then that it at least had red blood. 
But Emerson Street, with but a few feeble exceptions here 
and there, did not know that one of its houses was fighting 
death—evidently didn’t care. Then a single drink in the 
morning was not enough. I began taking two or three. Then 
I took four or five. 

Just about this time John William Schmitt came in from 
New York. He found me alone in the place—taking a 
““bracer.”’ 

“‘Don’t like to see you doing that, Max,” he said gravely. 
“Tt isn’t professional.” 

I knew what he meant. The better sort of barkeepers 
never drink. That seems to be an almost universal 
rule, in large towns and small ones; I felt as if I owed 
“Schmitty”’ an apology for having broken the rule. I 
told him about littke Max. But when he was done 
expressing his sorrow he said: 

“All the same, old man, cut out those bracers. 
Bornstein let go of a good man in Albany last week— 
because he drank. Had some good excuses too. But 
excuses don’t go with the boss. He is after results. 
Cut it out, Max. Leave that for others.” 

I understood. And quit I did. That night when I 
went home the boy was better and I told Mamie all 
about my talk with “‘Schmitty.”’ I wanted her to see 
to it that I kept my promise to Bornstein’s collector. 
When I was done she spoke—in her gentle way: 

“‘T have had sleepless nights myself, Max, worrying 
about our neighbors. And I have prayed God more in 
the last six months than in all the rest of my life.” 

““Ves, Mamie?” I urged. 

‘‘T have never had a bracer,”’ she said. 

I caught her in my arms. It is not so hard to quit 
drinking with such an aid at your elbow. 

Yet a little later, when in another crisis in Max’s 
illness she came to me, her face tear-stained, her lips 
bearing an appeal that I promise God to quit the saloon 
business if He saved our boy, I told her: ‘‘No.”’ It seemed 
brutal—doubly brutal just then. But, although I have 
never had much religious training, I did not believe that 
amancan make contracts with God. And I still believed 
that mine was a reputable business. 


OMETIMES that belief was shaken. I remember 
picking up the ‘‘ Riverport Democrat,’’ one evening 

a little time after our boy was on the road to recovery, 
and reading a piece about Pearson, who used to have a 
saloon down near the lower bridge and who had been 
sent to the penitentiary for forgery. The editor felt 
called upon to say something about the connection in 
Pearson’s case between the business of rumselling and 
a cell in the penitentiary. I felt pretty hot the first 
time I read the piece. Then I began counting over the 
men who were in the saloon business in Riverport when 
I had gone into it, and thinking what had become of 
them. Gerhardt had died—a pauper and a drunkard. 
Fred Knowlworth, his partner, was in the county alms- 
house. Three others of the old-time saloonkeepers had 
died poor. Englehardt’s prosperity in his old age was 
a single exception. And then there was Frank Hyatt— 
Frank Hyatt who had been proprietor of the Miller 
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House when I went to work there. Frank Hyatt was an 
elegant fellow. They did not hesitate at electing him to the 
Riverport Club. Frank Hyatt had gone from the Miller 
House to run a big hotel at Buffalo. Butin six years Frank 
Hyatt had either drunk or gambled his hotel away. The 
last I had heard was that he had been thrown out of a job 
as porter in a cheap hotel over in New York City. It was 
not a pleasant record. 

When our boy came back from Asheville it was a different 
sort of boy than the one we had sent. Instead of the puny 
child Max there had come a tall, fair-haired, good-looking 
Max who gave promise of the man. I almost was sorry that 
he was good-looking. It seemed like a weakness to me. It 
would put him into temptations and false positions when he 
came to know women—and I was not quite sure how Max 
would meet those temptations and false positions. 


E HAD not been home twenty-four hours before I knew 
that the woman question had already come into his mind. 
It seemed that down at Asheville he met a family from 
St. Louis and there was a young girl in that family. He told 
me all about it, then suddenly turned his conversation. 
“Pop,” said he, ‘‘do you think that you will ever get into 
any different business?” 
I could not answer him for the moment. Then I told him 
I didn’t think so. 
“T’m sorry,” said my boy. 
“Sorry?” 
“Yes, very sorry, Pop,”’ he said to me, looking pained. 





“Young Van Dyke Browne Was Standing at Our Gate With Kate” 
(Page 13) 
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Then he explained. It seemed that when the girl he met 
at Asheville learned of my business it was all over for Max. 

My boy is all to me. I was proud of him. I did not want 
him ever to be ashamed of his father or his father’s business. 
The business had clothed him, had educated him, had paid 
the expenses of his long illness and had sent him to Asheville 
afterward. It was good enough to pay his bills and yet 


— Van Dyke Browne had been showing some little 
attention to our Kate. I admired his taste. Our daughter 
had grown into a handsome woman, with her mother’s dark 
hair and black eyes. I noticed that more than one fellow 
seemed glad to receive her favor. At one time there was 
Harry Gerkins—as handsome and as popular a fellow as one 
might wish to find. I think that our Kate was not blind to 
him. But young Gerkins was too good a patron of my busi- 
ness. I liked to have the boys come to see Kate. But I made 
one hard-and-fast rule about them: No young man in 
Riverport could hang around my saloon and my house too. 

Van Dyke Browne did not come to my saloon and so he 
was welcome to my house. I think that he saw more of Kate 
than all the rest of the young fellows. And in return I think 
that she was very fond of him. 

The Brownes were not among the very great swells of our 
town. They were not rich. But they had lived on Emerson 
Street since it had ceased to be a cow lane, and there was not 
a house on its entire length that would not gladly open its 
doors to them. They had a social position which I had found, 
long since, neither Mamie nor I might hope to attain, yet here 
was a real romance mounting up between their boy and 
our girl—our little girl just grown to womanhood. 

There came an evening when Kate and I were alone 
at the supper-table. 

“‘Daddy,” she told me, in the abrupt way that had 
come to her, along with her hair and eyes, from her 
mother, ‘‘ Van Dyke has asked me to marry him.” 

I did not answer fora moment. My thoughts were 
confused. My tongue seemed to stick tight to the roof 
of my mouth. Finally I asserted myself. 

“And you?” I demanded. 

She shook her head. 

“IT cannot,” she said. 

I wanted to know why. I felt that I knew. Kate 
blushed and hesitated. Then I demanded the reason. 

‘“Why, Daddy dear, if you must know,”’ she said, 
“it’s your saloon.” 





Gj pint! wasenough. Every oneof my little family had 
struck at meabout my business. I washot. I told 
IXate what I had not told Max. I let her know that the 
business had educated her, fed her, clothed her, given 
her all the pretty knickknacks that young girls love. 
When I was done I felt that she owed me an apology. 
I did not get it. 

“‘Father,’’ she said, ‘“‘suppose you had been an emi- 
nent burglar and a successful one, would you have 
expected me to grow up indorsing burglary as a 
profession ?”’ 

It was a poser and I did not answer it. But it made 
me think. 

Three days later Van Dyke Browne walked into my 
saloon—for the first time in his life. He asked me if he 
could have a private talk with me. I had not thought 
about the young fellow one way or the other. His 
fancy name may have made me a bit prejudiced against 
him, but he was a clean-cut boy and he had a stiffness 
in his under jaw that I would have liked in my Max. 

I led him into a little box of a private office that I 
had in the rear of my place. He came quickly to the 
thing that was uppermost in his mind. 

“‘T suppose Kate has told you that I want her to 
honor me by becoming my wife?”’ he began. 

I nodded “ Yes,”’ then added: ‘‘She served notice on 
me that she would not have you—not so long as I stuck 
by this place.” 

He gave a little awkward laugh. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 59 
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HE Little Old Lady’s thin, white hands 

fluttered daintily among the piles of 
cobwebby lingerie—folding, smooth- 
ing, patting, tying a ribbon bow, pick- 
ing out a bit of lace—but the Little 
Old Lady’s face wore its far-away look. 

“You're thinking long-ago thoughts, 
Granny.”’ The small granddaughter’s 
voice held a hopeful note. ‘*Long- 
ago thoughts”’ so often meant a story, 
and Granny’s namesake loved to walk 
with her along the ways of memory. 

The Little Old Lady smiled confession. 

‘“‘Yes, dear. I had gone back. It seems such a little time 
ago that I was falling in love and dreaming and hoping and 
marrying; and now my eldest granddaughter is living the 
story in her turn, and some day her granddaughter will fol- 
low the same road. I like to think of life and love going on 
and on together, even though each separate story does have 
an end in this life.” 

That thought was too big for twelve-year-old Louise, but 
she waited patiently for the story that was in the air. One 
had to let Granny travel back to the long ago in her own 
way. The mother of Louise and of the morrow’s bride looked 
up from the trunk-tray, into which she was tucking billows 
of shimmering pink satin and lace, and smiled mistily at 
the  eenabas for whom the ‘‘in-law”’ had never been 
used. 

‘It’s wonderful,”’ she said, ‘‘ but it’s very hard on mothers.” 

She fell to packing again; but she was careful to brush 
away the tears that might have spotted the pink ball gown. 
The Little Old Lady smiled at her with wise, tender eyes. 

“It’s what we bear them for,’’ she said quietly; ‘‘and 
Ruth’s marrying a splendid lad, and they will live right 
here in New York—but I knowit’s hard on mothers, Sally.” 




















N D then, out of her loving wisdom, she passed from 
sympathy to laughter. 

‘‘ Getting married is such an undertaking nowadays that 
it’s hard on everybody,” she said lightly. ‘‘What with 
announcing an engagement and having engagement 
parties, and getting a trousseau and worrying through 
prenuptial social affairs, and planning bridesmaids’ dresses, 
wedding refreshments and music, and all that sort of 
flummadiddle, there isn’t rest forany one. I wondera girl 
ever lives to get married. Now there’s that rehearsal this 
afternoon! Rehearsing a wedding as if it were a play! I 
can’t help laughing about it, and yet it makes me sort of 
provoked too. Ruth’s fairly worn out, but there she is, 
putting in the whole afternoon before her wedding day 
drilling bridesmaids and ushers and organist and Father 
and husband that is to be. Seems to me there’s no time for 
her to have any thoughts or feelings about the real meaning 
of marriage. I don’t believe she and Jim will have any 
even when the ceremony is going on. They'll be so 
worried about keeping step to the music and getting toa 
certain spot at a certain time and having the white velvet 
kneeling cushions in the right place that they won’t know 
whether they are promising to love and cherish or to have 
beets for dinner.” 

She was merry now, and her daughter-in-law was smiling. 

‘““Didn’t you have any ‘flummadiddle’ about your wed- 
ding, Mother?” she asked. 

‘““My wedding? Gracious, no! It was as much as the 
bargain that we had the wedding.”” The Little Old Lady’s 
face was all aglow with memories. 

“Tell it, Granny,” begged Louise from her story-hour 
place beside her grandmother’s knee. 

‘Well, you see, at my wedding 
Old Lady. 

“Oh, no! from the very beginning. You promised, you 
know, that you’d tell us how he rode up the hill.” 

“Did I?” The glow on Granny’s face flushed to pink. 
The smile on her lips was very sweet. ‘‘Then I’ll have to 
go back a long way, for I was only ten when he rode up the 
hill; and I was sitting on the front steps, with my elbows 
on my fat little knees and my chin in my hands and was 
feeling dreadfully abused. Both of my big sisters had gone 
to Harriet Converse’s wedding at Powell. A big wedding 
it was, as weddings went down there. Harriet was marry- 
ing a Northern man she had met when she was visiting in 
Louisville, and was making quite a to-do about it. Our 
girls were bridesmaids and I had been invited to the wed- 
ding, but Father had said that I was too young to go. So 
there I was, the morning after the wedding, sitting on 
the stoop and wishing something would happen.” 





”’ began the Little 


“T REMEMBERThad on one of my blue-and-white-checked 
linen dresses. Mother wove the linen for them and I 
always worethem. People would think they were fine now— 
hand-woven and vegetable dye, you know, but calicoes 
were just coming into fashion then; sixty cents a yard they 
were—and, my! how I did want a pink-sprigged calico! My 
pantalettes were the only things I could be really proud of. 
Sister Peggy made them, and she was a wonderful needle- 
woman, so she always put plenty of frills and embroidery 
and tucks onthem. | had on my favorite pair that morning; 
but they didn’t chirk me upa bit, and I was getting glummer 
and glummer, when all of a sudden something did happen. 

‘There was a clatter of hoofs in the covered bridge at the 
bottom of the hill; and, in a minute, a crowd of girls and 
men on horseback came out into the sunlight. The whole 
wedding party it was, bride and bridegroom and all. I 
jumped up and squealed for joy, and Mother came running 
from the house, and we hurried down to the gate just as the 
twenty riders came cantering up, the girls in their gay finery, 
with dark riding skirts slipped on over their dresses, and the 
men in their best, and the horses—well we rode good horses 
down there across the river from Kentucky. I can see it all 
now, and it was a brave sight. No one ever saw anything 
on the bridle path in Central Park to equal it. 

“The bride was off her horse first and into Mother’s arms, 
and when she had been hugged and kissed she introduced her 
husband; then she said: ‘This is my new brother, Robert 
Dale, Aunt Nellie.’ 

“| knew right then and there that he was the most won- 
derful man in the world, and I never changed my mind about 
it. He was handsome; but that wasn’t it, for his brother 
was handsomer; but there was something in Robert’s face, 
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something honest and tender and sweet and strong; yes, 
and merry too. He had a smile that made sunshine all 
around him, and when he spoke to Mother his voice matched 
his smile. It was low and clear and there was a little laugh 
crinkling through it. 

‘“‘Harriet had grabbed me and kissed me, and when she 
said, ‘Robert, this is Louise,’ I curtsied, but I didn’t have 
the courage to look at him; so I studied the tips of my shoes 
and was desperately glad that I had on my scalloped 
pantalettes. 

‘The crowd had come over to our house for the ‘infair’ 
dinner. That’s the bridegroom’s dinner on the day after the 
wedding, you know; but Mr. Dale was far away from his 
home and so there hadn’t been any plan for an ‘infair’ until, 
as the Powell party was riding part way home with my 
sisters and brother, they met Father going the other way 
to mill. 

‘““*Why don’t you go over to the house for your ‘infair”’ 
dinner?’ he asked. ‘It’d please Nellie and I'll be back in an 
hour or two.’”’ 


~ HEY took him at his word and came, twenty of them, 

mind you. And it did please Nellie, and there wasn’t 
any sending out to a delicatessen store, either. All of the girls, 
including the bride, tied on big aprons and helped Mother 
with the dinner; and the young men went scurrying around, 
waiting on the girls, running down to the spring house with 
them, or to the orchard or to the storehouse; and I tagged 
around after them, getting in everybody’s way and having 
a beautiful time. 

‘““When Father came home he took the greatest kind of a 
fancy to my Mr. Dale, and he talked to him most of the 
afternoon in spite of all the girls could do to get the young 
man away. Father was always that way. He liked people 


or he didn’t, and he was quick about making up his mind 
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“*He Taught Me Songs That Were Fashionable Out in the World’” 


which it was to be; so he made Robert a proposition that 
very day; and, when the crowd was getting ready to leave 
late in the afternoon, he said in a casual sort of way: 

“* Robert isn’t going North tomorrow. He’s agreed to 
stay down here and take the school for the winter and make 
his home with us.’ 

“Glad? Why I turned and ran away to the kitchen, for 
fear my heart would burst right before everybody. I loved 
school, but we had never had a good teacher, and the idea of 
studying with Robert Dale and having him living in our 
house was so wonderful that I was fairly amazed with it.” 


“'By-AND-BY somebody came in at the kitchen door, and, 
when I looked up, there was my new teacher. 

“**Aren’t you going to tell me that you're glad?’ he asked; 
and, when I stammered something about being very glad, 
he took my two hands and looked down at me with that 
kind, shining look of his in his eyes, and said: ‘Well, Little 
Girl, it was the idea of training the mind back of those brown 
eyes of yours that made me agree to stay; so, you see, we 
have to be friends.’ 

‘““He went away, then; but he left my world all flooded 
with rose color, and the rose color never died out until the 
day when he went away again—to a far country.”’ 

A vision of that far country glorified the sweet old face, 
and the listening woman understood and was silent; but the 
listening child was busy with child thoughts and had not 
even noticed that a shadow had crept into the story. 

“‘ Did you really love school, Granny ?”’ she asked; and the 
Little Old Lady came back to the world from which the rose 
color had faded, though sunshine lingered in it still. 

‘‘Why surely, child! We didn’t have to have our educa- 
tion peptonized and rammed down our throats when I was a 
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child, as you youngsters do now. We were only too glad 
to get it at all, and after the new Northern teacher came 
school was like Heaven. It took us some time to get used 
to him, of course, because he was so different from the 
teachers we had had before, and he had what seemed to us 
awfully queer ideas, like not allowing us to study our spelling 
lessons out loud. The big boys thought that they could bully 
him, because he was slim and low-voiced and scholarly look- 
ing, but they got over that notion mighty quick, and he 
ruled us as nobody had ever ruled us before, yet all the pupils 
adored him.”’ 


“C)F COURSE it must have seemed queer to him—the life 

and the teaching and everything—but the doctor had 
told him he must get out of his office for a year or two, and 
the wholesomeness and peace of our life down there in the 
country had appealed to him and he seemed contented. He 
worshiped Mother from the start, and Father and he were 
great friends, though they didn’t agree on everything; and 
the girls and Joe were like sisters and brother to him, but I 
was his favorite. Everybodyelse realized that and realized, 
too, that I thought everything of him; but I was only a child, 
so nobody imagined that we would ever fall in love with each 
other. The idea never occurred to me. 

‘“Sakes alive, how I did study that winter! And how 
patiently he did help me in the evenings, when lessons were 
too hard! He had one of the downstairs bedrooms fixed up 
as a study, with a little bedroom off from it, and, when I 
had stuck fast in a problem, I’d go along the hall and tap at 
his door. I never got used to hearing him say ‘Come.’ It 
always seemed like a beautiful surprise; but I would go in 
and usually I’d find him sitting by the table with a book 
open before him and his head on his hand—a slender white 
hand it was, and he wore his hair a little bit long so that it 
fell over his fingers. When the door opened he’d look up 

and a welcome would come into his eyes—dark blue eyes 

they were and they could be very serious and stern, but, 

for me e 

The Little Old Lady’s voice faltered and broke, and she 
smoothed a white petticoat more than was actually neces- 
sary as she met that look from eyes that had been closed 
so long; but when she went on her voice was cheerful 
and steady again: 

“He stayed with us during the summer that followed 
that winter, and taught the school a second winter; but 
when the second summer came he went back to his home 
in Canada. My heart was broken over his going and I 
didn’t care who knew it. One doesn’t have to hide heart- 
breaks at twelve. That’s one of the blessedest things 
about childhood. 

“Mr. Dale was terribly sorry for me. I never thought 
of calling him ‘Robert’ then, though all the rest of the 
family did. Father wouldn’t have thought I was being 
properly respectful to my teacher, and it wasn’t the fashion 
then for children to be disrespectful to their elders. Yes, 
he was mighty sorry for me; and he petted me and con- 
soled me and promised to write to me and to come back 
and see me; but I just burrowed my head into his shoulder 
and refused to be comforted. His going away was the end 
of my new heaven and new earth. 

“After he left I missed him so much that I was down- 
right ailing for a while, and Mother gave me boneset tea 
and made me take sassafras for my blood; but after a few 
weeks I cheered up, and then I began getting letters from 
him. That helped a lot. Letters from anybody were an 
event in those days, and getting a letter from him was the 
most exciting thing I could imagine. They were dear 
letters too—nice, elder-brotherly letters that all the family 
could read. 

“T was fifteen when he came back for a summer visit 
and I was quite a slip of a girl, but I still wore curls and 
short frocks.” 

‘Were you pretty, Granny ?”’ asked Louise. 

The Little Old Lady blushed and settled her cap. 

“Well, they did say But boysare silly creatures and 
I didn’t care what they said or thought. I was always 
measuring them by Mr. Dale, and they didn’t size up very 
well.”’ 








* HILE things were just as they always had been 
between him and me, there was a difference too. 

I was still openly his pet and favorite, and he still treated 

me as a nice child and flirted around with the older girls; 

but sometimes I found him looking at me in a surprised 

sort of way, and he wouldn’t let me fetch and carry for him 

as I had three years before, and he was always on hand to 
do things for me when I needed any one. 

‘Did I tell you that he played the flute? Nobody seems 
to play the flute now; and I’m sure I can’t see why, for 
there’s nothing else so sweet—to my mind. Robert played 
beautifully; and in the evenings, while he was visiting us 
that summer, he and I used to sit out under the big weeping 
willow tree in the side yard and he’d teach me new songs. 
I had a real sweet little voice and I could pick up a tune 
quicker than most people, and it wasn’t any trouble at all 
for me to remember the words; so he taught me dozens of 
songs that were fashionable out in the world, though we 
hadn’t heard them down there—‘Araby’s Daughter,’ ‘Gayly 
the Troubadour’ and ‘Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,’ and nice, 
sentimental things like that. The things girls sing now 
haven’t any sentiment, and most of them haven’t any real 
tune, and if they do have a tune it’s usually a crazy one. 
You can’t imagine any one sitting out under a weeping- 
willow tree, on a summer evening, and playing any of Ruth’s 
songs on a flute now, can you? But then, | don’t believe 
lovers ever do have such peaceful, happy, heartachey times 
together nowadays as we had that summer. Sometimes I sit 
and hum the old songs when I’m alone in the twilight, and 
I can almost hear the sound of Robert’s flute and see his 
face in the dusk. 

‘“‘Camp meeting was going on when he went away again. 
The grounds were in a beech grove on the corner of Father’s 
farm, and we went to all of the evening meetings—everybody 
did. The last night of Robert’s visit he went over to the 
grounds early with us, so that he could have a chance to 
say good-by to every one, for he was going to ride over to 
Madison that night and take the boat from there. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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The Story of Mrs. Lee’s “Uninteresting Neighbors” 





By William MacHarg 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. M. BERGER 






AWYER Callaway, 
gray-haired, pre- 
cise, carefully 
groomed, was to dine 
with the Lees at seven. 
He had another appointment on the 
North Side that afternoon, but the man 
with whom he had made that engage- 
ment disappointed him. It was before 
six, therefore, when he reached the 
Lees’ front door. 

The Lees’ front door was exactly like 
the other front doors both up and 
down the street. Callaway, examining 
in the over-decorated little vestibule 
the six names beside the six bells, to find 
that of Lee, noted with interest among 
them the name of Schultz. Then he 
pushed the Lees’ bell and went on up- 
stairs. If he had not known already 
that he was before his time the living- 
room into which the Lees’ maid ushered 
him, on the third floor, would have 
told him that. A novel lay with pages 
crushed against the floor, some fancy- 
work was huddled where it had been 
thrown, the cushion on the couch still 
bore the imprint of aface. These signs 
assured Callaway as surely as sight 
itself would have done that some bored 
and unhappy person had been passing 
the afternoon upon the couch and had 
been dislodged by Callaway’s ring. 
He had no doubt that this person was 
the young and very pretty woman who 
appeared in answer to his inquiry for 
Mrs. Lee. Shestill wore a house dress, 
late as it was in the afternoon. 

Callaway apologized for his too early 
appearance. ‘I could have walked in 
the park, Mary,”’ he said, ‘‘but I did 
not care todothat; I preferred to come 
here. Do you want me to go away 
again?”’ 

“‘Not if you can endure to wait here 
while I dress.”” She made no answer 
to his quizzical smile. Then she saw 
the question in his kindly, clever eyes 
and bit her lip. 


ORE than a dozen years before, 
when Callaway had been a strug- 
gling young attorney ina little Indiana 
town, instead of a _ successful city 
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name, and he thought the effect—if 
there was any—would be more evident 
inthewoman. Ashereyes met her hus- 
band’s she slightly paled; she took her 
husband’s hand, and, still holding it, 
sat down beside him. ‘‘ You do know 
something about Rabel, then?’’ the 
lawyer offered. 

“You will pardon us,’”’ the German 
answered. ‘‘ Rather we would hear first 
what you have to say to us, and after- 
ward, if we think it right to say some- 
thing, we will talk.” 








HE lawyer cleared his throat. 

“About a year ago,” he began, 
“there died in Berlin, at the age of 
eighty-three, Herr Emil Rabel, the 
founder of the great chain of general 
stores—or,as we would say here, depart- 
ment stores— which have spread over so 
much of Germany. He left four children, 
possibly five. His two daughters have 
married persons of some rank; his two 
sons now conduct the general stores. 
There was a third son whose story, 
briefly, is this: Something over forty 
years ago this eldest son, Maximilian, 
and his father quarreled over Maxi- 
milian’s love for a girl who was in the 
father’s employ. The young man left 
home. The girl afterward disappeared. 
It was suspected the two had left 
Germany together; that now is known 
to have been the case. 

“For nearly forty years in the family 
of Herr Rabel it was as though this son 
Maximilian never had been; then the 
father began to talk of him again. He 
instituted a search for this lost son, and 
during the last years of the old man’s 
life this search was very active. Trace 
of Maximilian and his wife—he had mar- 
ried the girl before leaving Germany— 
was found first in South America; then 
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Micronesia. Among the islands, at that 








lawyer, this young woman had been a 
romantic-minded little girl with whom 
he had delighted to play. He had been present at her wed- 
ding two years before, when she had married the young elec- 
trical engineer who had brought her to the city tolive. Now, 
as she avoided his eyes, he was thinking of the little girl she 
had been and of her eager interest in the world. 

“*Mary,” he said abruptly, ‘‘how did you spend the after- 
noon?’’ She did not answer, but her eyes went toward the 
couch. ‘‘And yesterday?” he asked. She nodded unwilling 
confirmation. “And, I suppose, many days before. Mary, 
are you bored?” 

‘*Yes.”’ 

“Why?” 

She moved away with the obstinate little gesture he 
remembered so well. Then suddenly she turned back. ‘‘Do 
you remember,” she demanded, ‘‘the game we used to play 
back home, called ‘Seeing the World’? We would imagine 
ourselves in different places and imagine the people we might 
meet there, people who had done the most wonderful and 
interesting things. I thought, when Walter and I were mar- 
ried and I left home, that that play was beginning to come 
true; I thought I was going to see kinds of people I never 
had seen and make interesting friends; I thought life was 
going to become big and wonderful and new. This place has 
undeceived me as to that.” 

Callaway pursed his lips. “What do you find the matter 
with the place?” 

“‘With this horrible place? With these six apartments all 
exactly alike, and on each side six more, and across the street 
more sixes, all filled with people as uninteresting as them- 
selves? We were the first who moved into this building; 
then others came—a tailor and a shoe manufacturer on the 
first floor,a bookkeeper and a tobacco salesman on the second, 
a cut-stone contractor on the third—all people who wear and 
eat and talk and think the same uninteresting things!” 

He shook his head. ‘‘That is not so.”’ 

‘‘Show me it is different then.” 


T THIS he looked at her with more commiseration than 
would have been felt by a different kind of man, for he 
knew that to be bored is not among the least of the world’s 
troubles. ‘If 1 were to tell you, Mary,” he said, “‘that you 
are ridiculous, you would be angry. I cannot help you; no 
one can help you unless you first help yourself.’’ Then he 
put the matter aside. ‘Which of the people here, among 
those you have mentioned, is named Schultz?” 

“Schultz? That is the name of the stone contractor. 
Why do you ask?” 

‘‘We’ve had an inquiry at the office for a man named 
Schultz, and have interviewed many in the last few weeks 
without finding the right one. I saw his name beside the 
bell downstairs and thought I would question him before I 
wentaway. It will give you time to dress if I do that now.” 

He took his hat from the stand where he had laid it, 
crossed the hall and rang the opposite bell. 

The man who came to the door in answer to the bell was 
a German-American. He seemed, in age, about forty-five. 


“*They Brousht in the Old Men to Me—and to Them I Repeated My Story Through the Interpreter’” 


His face was pleasant and intelligent; his figure had the set 
of a man who had done manual labor in his youth. 

“You are Mr. Schultz?’’ Callaway inquired. He took his 
card from his pocket. ‘‘Can I have a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with you?” 


E FOLLOWED the man into a living-room architectur- 

ally exactly like the one he had just left. Buta gas log 
was burning to take off the chill from a window facing toward 
the lake, and, while the German found a chair for him, 
Callaway looked swiftly around and noted with approval 
the books which filled the room, and the arrangement of 
the furniture and ornaments, which showed taste and care. 
The household had children nearly grown—photographs 
upon the mantel told him that. From a lettered banner 
and a group picture he guessed that these children were 
away at school—a boy and a girl. 

Callaway pointed with his glasses to the card the other 
held, then swung them on their thin gold chain. ‘‘ You note 
the firm, Mr. Schultz—lawyers,”’ he remarked. ‘‘I may say 
we are rather well known, not only here, but alsoabroad. In 
the course of our business we have been at times in communi- 
cation with an important firm of attorneys in Berlin. Some 
time ago we received from them a request to look up a 
resident of Chicago by your name. We have interviewed 
some score of persons without finding the right one. The 
identity of the man we are looking for is to be established by 
the fact that he visited a seldom frequented part of the 
Pacific Ocean in 1892.” 

Callaway saw a look of deeper attention on the German’s 
face. ‘‘ You wish to know if I was in some part of the Pacific 
in 1892? Yes, I was there.” 

“Specifically, in the Caroline Islands?” 

Yeu. 

The lawyer felt both satisfaction and surprise; his first 
impression had been that this simple-mannered, common- 
place German could not be the man he sought. “It is 
lucky, then,” he said, ‘“‘that I saw your name below, for I 
think you must be the man whom we were asked to look for.”’ 

“With reference to what?” 

“With reference to the disappearance, a number of years 
ago, of a man by the name of Maximilian Rabel.”’ 

The German sat a moment in silence. ‘‘ You would not 
mind,” he said at last, “if I call my wife?’”” He went tothe 
door and called her: ‘‘ Margarethe!”’ 

A door opened in the rear part of the flat, and there was 
the sound of water running in a kitchen. The woman who 
came in pleased the lawyer. She was simple, sweet and 
matronly in looks, although several years younger than her 
husband. She acknowledged the introduction as a lady 
would. 

“Mr. Callaway is a lawyer,’”’ the German said. ‘He has 
something that he wishes to say to us.” 

“About Maximilian Rabel,’’ the lawyer put in sharply, 
watching the woman as he spoke. He had not detected any 
change in the man’s expression when he first had spoken this 
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time, was beginning that incursion of 
German traders which later brought 
many of the islands under the German 
flag. Maximilian was proved to have been one of these. He 
penetrated, it appeared, among the islands far to the west. 
Among the Carolines trace of him finally was lost. It has 
proved impossible to pick it up again. 

‘Since Herr Rabel’s death the search has still gone on. 
The Rabel estate is very large. The share to which under 
Herr Rabel’s will Maximilian—or any descendants of 
Maximilian— might lay claim amounts to several million 
dollars. Legally there is no valid reason for tying up the 
estate because of a son whose death, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, absence has already proved; the search, however, 
has been continued in accordance with Herr Rabel’s last 
wishes. Actual proof, however, of Maximilian’s death with- 
out descendants would be very acceptable to the Rabel 
family. 

“Among the many names of men who might have known 
something about Maximilian Rabel because they had been 
in the islands at that or at some subsequent time, your name, 
Mr. Schultz, in an inconsequential way came up. I have 
been glad to see, as I talked with you here, that chance at 
last has led us right.” 


ALLAWAY had been watching his glasses as he twirled 

the thin gold chain about his finger. Now he looked up 
abruptly. He surprised upon the German’s face, however, 
only a look of thoughtful consideration. 

“It is true,”’ the German answered, ‘“‘that we know some- 
thing; but whether that something is actually about Maxi- 
milian Rabel or about some one else—that we do not know.” 

“You knew the name, however.”’ 

““We had seen what has been printed in the newspapers 
about the search for an heir to share in the Rabel money.” 

“Will you tell me exactly what it is that you know, Mr. 
Schultz?” asked the lawyer. 

The German’s eyes met those of the woman, and there 
took place between them one of those silent consultations 
which are possible only between husband and wife. He got 
up and moved around the room. “Yes, it is better we should 
tell, Margarethe,”’ he said. ‘‘We shall know then, finally, 
what it is best for us to do; for Mr. Callaway, as a lawyer, 
can tell us that. We should have had to go to some lawyer 
anyway in the end.” 

He sat down beside his wife again and patted her hand as 
though to reassure her. 

“In 1892, Mr. Callaway,” he began, ‘‘I was in Sydney, 
Australia. There came to me there a man named Ebenezer 
Cotton, a ship captain from New England, who owned a 
schooner which he sailed among the islands. And this man 
proposed to me that together we should counterfeit the stone 
money of the Carolines.”’ 

“‘1 am afraid I do not understand what you mean by stone 
money,” the lawyer interrupted. 

“‘At that time I did not understand it either, and it was 
necessary for this Captain Cotton to explain to me. To the 
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HE United States has now access to a most marvelous 
jungle, the like of which is not to be found in the 
home land. 

Thousands of tourists visit the Isthmus of Panama every 
year to have a look at our “big ditch.’ It is surprising how 
very few of them seize the opportunity for a trip into the 
interior. It is an experience which does not offer itself often 
to busy Americans. 

Now that the Canal is finished a jungle excursion is the 
easiest thing in the world. The Gamboa Station, where the 
railroad crosses the Chagres River, is about the middle of 
the line, an hour from the breakfast-table of the Government 
hotels at Colon or Panama. If the trip has been planned the 
day before you will find a motor boat waiting for you there, 
and, once under the bridge and out of sight of the ugly gravel 
wharf, you enter a wonderland. If you see any living thing 
which even remotely resembles beast or bird or tree you 
have seen at home it is something to talk about all day, and 
if by chance you do see some familiar thing the strangeness of 
its surroundings will make it all the more amazing. Going 
up the Chagres River every turn—and these turns happen 
about once a minute—presents a new and more novel vista. 

Sometimes the course lies so close in shore that the jungle 
stretches out its arms and scrapes the upper works of your 
boat. There is ever the chance to see a monkey or a parra- 
keet, or a native boat coming down to the market witha 
cargo of bananas and ivory nuts. 

Sometimes the banks are flat, a great damask of white 
cane with darker designs of palms and bamboos, with a 
fringe of delicate papyrus lace along the water’s edge. Again 
the hills come down steep to the river, their sides thick 
with heavy timber, mahogany, cocobolo, and the flowering 
lignum-vite. The trees are hung with festoons of a vine like 
the Virginia creeper, only its blossoms are a more gorgeous 
purple. The hibiscus, like Fourth-of-July red fire, is every- 
where. For miles and miles in places the water will be hidden 
by the pads of the water lilies. The pungent scent of their 
white-and-gold blossoms would be oppressive in a room; it 
is delicious out on the expanse of the river. And here and 
there islands—also bright with blooms—rest the eye in just 
those places a Japanese landscape gardener would have 
chosen. 





OW the lower valley of the Chagres is flooded with the 

water backed up from the great Gatun Lake. An hour 
above Gamboa you will pass the tower of the church of old 
Cruces. It is a historic site. In the old days the overland 
trail from Puerto Bello joined the river route here. Cruces 
was the great custom house. Here the King’s officers col- 
lected his tax on all the merchandise which crossed the 
Isthmus. The records of 1624 are still in existence. That 
year’s goods were registered as paying duty at Cruces to the 
value of a million and a half pesos of gold. Probably six or 
seven times as much was smuggled across by contrabandists. 
Later, in the days of the gold rush to California, Cruces was 
once more an important place. The prospectors came up 
the river to this point in boats and then by muleback to 
Panama. But the railroad crossed the river eight miles below 
Cruces and its glory departed. For the last few years the 
water of the lake has been rising gradually, a few inches a 
week. In the summer of 1913 the last inhabitant packed up 
his treasures and drove his pigs farther up into the hills. 
There is nothing left of Cruces now but a few ridgepoles stick- 
ing up above the water. Ina few years they will rot away 
and sink. 

Upstream the hills begin to crowd closer together and it is 
hard to tell where the lake ends and the river begins. Before 
long you are out of the Canal Zone, over the line into the 
Republic of Panama. Civilization is left behind and you 
begin to see alligators. Alligators are the most disgusting 
things that breathe. Exactly the color of the ooziest mud 
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they look like something which has been a long time 
dead. When they move or yawn and show their great 
red mouths it seems shameful. 

About the time you strike the alligators the river gets 
too shallow for a motor boat and you have to change 
into a cayuka—a native canoe cut out of a single tree 
trunk. With enough cushions it can be made almost 
comfortable. But if it is not commodious it makes up 
for that in excitement. The upper Chagres is a series of 
rapids, rapids which would seriously perplex a north- 
woods guide in a birch-bark canoe. But the native 
boatmen are wonderfully dextrous with their long poles 
and they always get you up without accident. 

The higher up the river you go the more aigret herons 
you will see, and the sight of them is worth all the long 
journey. Herons and flamingoes and such-like birds 
always look foolish and grotesque in the zoGlogical gar- 
dens at home. Down here, especially as the twilight 
begins to settle, they are beautiful beyond words. They 
are the whitest things which live. None of the other 
animals we call ‘‘white’’—polar bears, ‘‘ white” ele- 
phants, silver foxes—really deserve the name. But these 
herons are as dazzlingly white as thecrest of Mont Blanc 
at noon, as the radiance of an archangel. They are very 

shy. Even if your boatmen do not sing your approach will 
disturb them and they will fly sleepily up the stream, like 
some transcendental moths, toescape you. There isa never- 
to-be-forgotten loveliness in the motion of their graceful, 
ghostly wings outlined so strikingly against the heavy green 
of the river banks. 

If all goes well you will reach Alhajuela in ample time for 
supper. It is a fair place to spend the night—the best the 
river offers. The Canal Commission has a river-gauging 
station there. With good luck you may find two or three 
extra beds, but it is just as well to telephone before starting, 
and, if necessary, to take tents and cots with you. 

In the morning your cayuka men will start early, and after 
a leisurely breakfast you will set out afoot—four miles 
through the jungle—to El Vigia. Itis along and hard course 
by the river; it will take your men at least three hours, so 
you will have plenty of time to enjoy the manifold marvels 
of the trail. 

In one respect the jungle is like the Sahara and the sea. It 
is a thing of fear and death to those who must take it seri- 
ously. Its rich beauty and haunting charms are only for 
those who can regard it as a pleasure ground. 


OU may meet here in Panama an Englishman who is 

yellow with fever, bent and twisted by rheumatism, the 
wreck of a strong man, decrepit before middle age. He has 
been defeated by a five-year combat withthe jungle. He has 
sunk not only his health and the savings of his early life, 
but also all the money he could borrow from friends and 
strangers, in an effort to cash in some of its luxuriant wealth. 
There was no fraud in his failure. His bent figure and the 
ruin of his face show how utterly he spent himself in the 
enterprise. The jungle has made sport of him. Thousands 
of dollars he had spent in building a road were washed away 
overnight by a flood. Three separate years’ freshets upset 
his canoes, swallowing each time a season’s provisions. 
Lightning smashed a derrick and an engine which he had 
brought up river into the hills with incredible labor. The 
jungle had said ‘‘ No.” He hates the word “jungle.”’ 

The most striking thing about the jungle, the thing that 
hits you in the face, is the unbelievable color scheme. There 
are no soft tones, none of the melting of one shade into 
another, which we are used toin the North. Back of every- 
thing is an all-pervading, vivid green. So slight are the 
differences of value of the various greens that it is almost 
impossible to get a photograph of tropical foliage. Nine 
times out of ten your negative will be a blank. On this ever- 
present background of almost undifferentiated green masses 
of color in the most striking contrasts are splashed and splat- 
tered like a post-impressionist picture. This is one of the 
hard-to-believe things about the jungle—these slapdash, 
crazy daubs of lurid yellows, breathless scarlets, of heliotrope 
and dazzling whites are beautiful. Somehow the intense 
Southern light reduces this unspeakable gaudiness to a rich 
but real harmony. Somehow the jungle—to use theatrical 
slang—‘‘ puts across” bizarre color combinations which at 
home would justify homicide. Look through any book on 
colors for a list of shades which will not harmonize. You will 
find them side by side down here. I cannot expect you to 
believe that such indecent combinations are beautiful—but 
it is true. 


FEW details of that gorgeous tapestry stick in my 

memory: There is a tree whose stalk, six inches round, 
rises ten or fifteen feet, with a cluster of giant buttercupsatop, 
each flower half a foot across. Thereare the immense lignum- 
vitze trees—the hardest wood that grows—whose myriad 
tiny blossoms are the color of wistarias. The Royal Poin- 
ciana with its glorious orange bloom is common. There 
is still another flowering tree—its name I could not discover — 
which breaks out into clouds of honey yellow, turning to old 
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gold in the twilight. You can 
count them by the scores from 
any hilltop, blazing like great 
bonfires. 

Besides these giant flowers 
of the Eocene, these ten-foot- 
high maidenhairish ferns and 
cyclopean tufts of grass which 
seem to have been planned to furnish grazing for mammoths 
and dinosaurs, there is an innumerable variety of minute 
plants. There is atiny, hairlike stalk that balances a little 
bluebell no bigger than one blossom of a mignonette. 

Then there are the orchids. A little waxlike blossom of 
tuberose texture is common, but no orchid is commonplace. 
Even the simplest one has an element of mystery, of the 
unbelievable, about it. The natives of Coclé—the popular 
names are different in different provinces—call this common 
white variety ‘‘ The Tears of the Virgin.’”’ A lurid red orchid 
they have christened ‘‘The Seventh Deadly Sin.” Others 
are ‘‘ The Annunciation,”’ ‘‘ The Bride of Christ,” “‘Our Lady 
of the Night.’”’ The very names they give these mystic air 
plants express the eerie feeling of their unearthliness. 

“Luxuriant”’ is not a strong enough word to describe the 
vegetation of the jungle. I know no word which is. There is 
an oppressive feeling that the plant life is unduly prolific, 
that it is too continually giving birth, that it is guilty of mad, 
ungoverned spawning. Death comes to the things of the 
jungle very seldom from extraneous accident, never from old 
age; it is the sheer pressure of birth which kills. The new is 
pushing into life with such irresistible insistence, such 
shameless, indecent haste, that nothing has a chance to 
reach a ripe maturity. The rotting leaves underfoot have 
been pushed off their stems by the onrushing infancy before 
they have had half time to develop. 





O STRENUOUS is the vegetable life that the animals 
have nochance. The largest quadruped is a stunted deer. 
The representative of the cats, which the natives call a 
“‘tiger,” is a puny thing. One day in the jungle I encoun- 
tered a tapir. It seemed a dwarf strayed out of the Age of 
Mammoths. It looked as if it ought to have been big, but it 
was not. It is the same with the iguana—called the “giant 
lizard.” I have seen several two and three feet long—one 
close to four feet. But they are “‘giants’’ only because the 
day of lizards has passed. They are degenerate offspring of 
the monsters of an earlier epoch, who have been defeated in 
the competition with plants. 

But if the flora has preémpted the space to the exclusion of 
the prouder forms of animals there is still room for abundant 
insect life. If you stand very still in the jungle, in the midst 
of the unbelievable tangle of vegetation, the feltlike fabric of 
green, the snarl of varied vines and creepers, of great ferns 
and many-branched grasses, you can hear the faint murmur 
of insect life, the never-ceasing rustle of myriad microscopic 
feet on the rotting leaves, of myriad minute and filmy wings 
beating the dead, sodden air, 

I was afield one day with a beetle man from the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Spreading a sheet under a low-hanging 
palm blossom he struck the great pod a sharp blow with the 
flat of his machete, and the sheet was covered with hurrying, 
scurrying life. More than forty varieties of bugs had fallen 
from that one flower! 

One always hears of the gorgeous plumage of the tropical 
birds—the parrots and humming birds, but in the business 
of dazzling, of outglowing the most precious stones and 
shaming the rainbow, the butterflies of the jungle begin 
where the birds leave off. There is one—hardly bigger than 
a midge—so very blue that if the sky should lose its color God 
could borrow all the blue He needed from this little insect 
to repaint His Heaven. It seems to feed on the same sub- 
stances as a great four-inch butterfly of hammered gold, for 
I have always seen them together. 

And then at night there are the fireflies! 


ETAILS are all these things I have recounted. Back of 

them all stands the jungle of which these things are only 
parts. I think that every one who has entered its shade has 
felt it as a personality—hardly lovable, but infinitely fasci- 
nating. Noone can escape the spell of its beauty, a beauty 
rich and luxuriant and threatening, a beauty underlaid with 
dread. It is something like a tiger’s paw, rich in color, 
caressingly soft—and dangerous. 

If you could make a woman out of the ideals of Rubens, 
Da Vinciand Manet —a compound of the exuberant vulgarity 
of the Flemish nymphs, of ‘‘ Mona Lisa’s” exotic, ineffable 
smile and of the cold cruelty of ‘‘Olympia’”’ and her black 
cat—such a woman would have the charm I speak of. 

If you are really looking for a chance to rough it you can 
goon upstream from El Vigia into the Pequeni. It is possible 
in high water to get up its tributary, the Rio Boqueron, to 
within ten miles of Puerto Bello on the Atlantic, and you 
would have to travel very far indeed to find harder work than 
that old trail down to the coast. 

But unless you are looking for the extremes of hardship 
you had best turn back at El Vigia and shoot the rapids down 
to Alhajuela. It will have taken your boatmen three hours to 
come upstream, they will take you down in half an hour— 
in time for luncheon at the river-gauging station. Very likely 
you will want to spend another night at it, so you can shoot 
the rapids again. It isa gorgeous trip, with much excitement 
and little danger; then, if you wish, your motor boat will 
get you back to civilization and the hotel in ample time for 
you to have a bath and rest a while before dinner. 
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trauds of the Fly-by-Night Auction Game 
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RE you one of the many women who 
sometimes patronize fly-by-night auc- 
tion stores? I do not refer to the per- 
manent auction galleries of established 
reputation and responsibility, but rather 
the kind that is here today and gone 
tomorrow. Here, then, are facts about 
this latter sort that will surely cure you 
of the auction habit and make you vow 










3! CANN Pe) W|| never again to step inside the doorway 
LOG NY || of a temporary store showing the auc- 











L tioneer’s red flag. 

The auctioneers and the retail shysters ‘‘on the inside”’ 
carefully guard the secrets of their game by passwords, sign 
codes and a National fellowship. You are their quarry, their 
prey. They have studied you and they know exactly how 
you think and act. They know your weaknesses as a shopper, 
and they have fine automobiles, fine houses and trips to 
urope because of these weaknesses of yours. They know how 
to checkmate every move you make, how to meet your sus- 
picions, satisfy your complaints and keep you blind to their 
brazen dishonesty. They know which towns in the country 
are the ‘easiest,’ which are “‘crazy”’ over jewelry and which 
over clothes, which are most fascinated by the excitement 
of the auction sale, which have the city officials who can be 
bribed, and which are ‘on to” them. And they plan their 
routes accordingly, arrange a “‘circuit,’’ and go from town 
to town, taking your money for goods the value of which 
they have far overstated or which they have tricked you 
into accepting. 





‘ 


: | we us step into one of these fly-by-night auctions together. 


It is a jewelry store and the window sign reads: 


AUCTION SALE 
COMPLETE SALE OF STOCK 
$200,000 WORTH OF SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, ETC. 


NO RESERVE NO LIMIT 
SALES DAILY UNTIL ALL IS SOLD 


As we enter a well-dressed man leans over to a well-dressed 
woman and whispers a brief word. What does he say? This: 
‘‘Here come a couple of rummies. Get busy.”’ 

What isa ‘‘rummy”’? Dear reader, that is your nickname 
inside ‘‘the ring’’; it’s a cross between a ‘‘ boob,” a “‘ victim”’ 
and a “‘mutt.’”’ That’s what they think of you as you come 
tripping into the store, thinking about the great “‘bargain”’ 
you are going to get by your clever bidding. 

The auctioneer seems to put on an extra spurt. ‘“‘Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he cries pathetically, holding up a vanity- 
case, ‘‘ this is absolute cruelty to a man who has sold nothing 
but the best for years! This beautiful fourteen-karat vanity- 
case for one dollar? Impossible! Yet I must knock it down 
unless you bid higher! Going, going, gone!”’ 

The well-dressed woman we observed almost claps her 
hands for joy as she comes forward and takes it. The 
auctioneer in a loud voice congratulates her; the “pro- 
prietor”’ looks glum. And it is evident that the old “stuff” 
has worked on you; in your eyes is an eagerness to get just 
such a bargain as that woman received ! 

But that woman never pays a cent and the vanity-case 
stays right in the shop! Both she and the well-dressed man 
are paid a dollar and a half a day (with their “swell” clothes 
lent to them!) to act as ‘‘schills’’ (who bid up), “‘cappers’”’ 


“She Refused to Give Up the ‘Decoy’ Watch for the ‘Gold’ One. 


” 


(who drag in crowds) and ‘‘lookouts’’ (who watch for 
officials and detectives), and to work up in you an appetite 
for these wonderful bargains. The crowd, too, is mostly a 
dummy crowd, and loafers and curious people without any 
money to spend, in the store simply for ‘‘excitement.”’ 


HE auctioneer, without looking your way, puts up a 

lady’s watch. It will depend on what city and State he is 
in as to exactly how he will describe that watch, but it will 
be a fine-sounding, glowing description, you may be sure. 
It will be “solid gold,” ‘fourteen karat’”’ or ‘gold filled”’; 
it will be “‘many-jeweled”’ and it will be ‘‘guaranteed.’’ The 
name of some famous maker will be directly or subtly used in 
connection with it; and altogether you will be made to feel 
that this isa watch among watches. The first bid of two dol- 
lars from a “‘capper”’ calls forth reproaches and sadness. The 
auctioneer pleads and scolds and jokes and seems to be strug- 
gling manfully to get that watch up to fifteen dollars, which 
he says is as low as any decent, self-respecting auctioneer 
could accept. In desperation, as the bidding lags at eleven 
dollars, he picks up a breastpin to go with it. 

This touch gets you. You bid fifty cents higher—$11.50— 
and quick as a flash he closes the bidding. You take the 
watch triumphantly. We who know values tell you that 
such watches can be bought wholesale for twenty dollars a 
dozen, and that as for the “gold”’ on it—well, you can gild 
thinly an entire cathedral dome with a dollar’s worth of gold! 
As for the ‘‘jewels”’ he talked about, they are celluloid! 

But you defend your bargain, which is part of the human 
weakness auctioneers count on. They know you will not 
readily admit bad judgment. That is why it is so hard to get 
legal evidence against auction frauds, especially the kinds 
that are here today and gone tomorrow. When, after a short 
period, your watch does not keep good time, and you take 
it back (if there is any one you can take it back to), then you 
will go up against the second half of the auction game. They 
will listen to your tale and will actually try to induce you to 
spend several dollars more to get a better watch! The 
astounding thing is that so many of you do it! 

Do you begin to see the extent of such auction swindling? 
Yet this is but one small edge of it. Thousands of sets of 
studs and cuff links, which are sold at from fifty cents to a 
dollar a set and knocked down as though great bargains, 
can be bought at fifty cents a dozen. Ladies’ watch guards, 
auctioned off at about a dollar each, cost two dollars a dozen. 
“‘Bronzes”’ are merely cast-iron; ‘‘ marble clocks,” the most 
fertile of auction-sale baits, are made of slate and cement 
with almost useless clockworks; ‘“‘ivory’’ handles for cutlery 
are merely a composition tinted to resemble ivory. As to the 
“electroplate’’ swindle, often a single cent’s worth of silver 
could not be secured from a whole dozen of the cutlery 
described as ‘‘silver-plated.’’ I know of a case where a set 
of spoons was sold for twenty-two dollars, which can be 
bought any day for six dollars! 





MONG the more daring tricks resorted to the ‘‘ purse”’ 
trick is old, but it is still widely worked. Six people, 
say, are asked to put up five dollars each to “cover” as 
many watches as the auctioneer says he will “‘give away” 
and at the same time return the money placed against them. 
The six will probably be ‘‘ presented”’ other trifles in addi- 
tion to watches, but they will not get back their money! 
Such people are called ‘‘speculators.””. In one case I know 
of the ‘‘speculators”’ each got the watch, still another watch, 
two Albert chains, a long guard and a coin purse—all for 
their five dollars, but no money back. And yet they went out 





and boasted about their ‘‘ bargain,’’ whereas the exact value. 


of the assortment was three dollars and twenty-six cents! 

Another trick is to offer a group of articles for auction at 
one time, say a marble clock, a set of coffee-spoons, a soup- 
ladle and a lady’s purse. The auctioneer jumbles them 
together in a pile, gets what bids he can quickly, before the 
slow minds of his audience can properly gauge the true total 
value, and gets a good price for the lot. He knows the 
average mind is not good at quick arithmetic, that the looks 
of the pile and the excitement will fetch you. 

Again, placing a watch and some trinkets in a box, the 
auctioneer throws a five-dollar bill into it with a grand air, 
and asks ten dollars for the entire lot. The trick usually 
works, such is the weakness of you and your neighbors! The 
articles in the box are worth hardly two dollars and seventy- 
five cents. And, speaking of boxes, sometimes the auctioneer 
sees that the goods offered need a little extra shove or per- 
haps something to distract from too close and critical exam- 
ination. Then he magnanimously picks up some “lovely” 
pny jewelry or glove case, offers it as an extra—and you 
DIte? 

If the scheme works of selling something with a five-dollar 
bill added to it (and it rarely fails) the auctioneer makes up 
a number of apparently similar lots, but the five-dollar bill 
does not enter into the box; this time he sells only the 
trinkets. He has not said he has put in the bill as in the 
previous lot, nor has any one seen him do it, so he would 
express dignified surprise and scorn if you asked him where 
the five-dollar bill was after you had purchased such a box 
in the belief that the five-dollar bill went with it. He has 
played mental jugglery upon you, and, as you are ashamed 
of yourself for fooling yourself in this manner, you usually 
take your loss and forget it. 

Another variant goes in this way: Six people each cover 
a trumpery article, said to be worth two dollars, with a 
five-dollar bill. Presently, after the auctioneer has given other 
persons the opportunity of acquiring bargains, he returns 
to those lots, adds another article, nominally worth a dollar, 
and then offers those who have had “confidence” in him 
the two articles and the five-dollar bill for three dollars. As 
a rule it is not until you have been at home for an hour or two 
that you conclude that your “‘bargain”’ was not such a great 
one after all. 


i is perhaps the most daring trick of all: The auc- 
tioneer comes to a “‘small, highly valuable stock of gen- 
uine Swiss watches”’ (or some other name very definite and 
valuable). He says that he is afraid they are going to go too 
cheaply; that the owner doesn’t really want him to put them 
up at all; but he has given his word that he will sell every- 
thing and he will not injure his reputation by withholding 
anything. Therefore, in order to get these goods sold and 
sold quickly at ten dollars—a ridiculous price, he insists—he 
is going to “‘give a present’’ to the first dozen purchasers, 
which, he assures them, will fairly ‘‘stupefy’’ them. 

The watches are passed out for inspection; even those 
familiar with the watch business can see that they are the 
same kind of silver watches which other jewelers in town sell 
at higher prices. Therefore the dozen purchasers are quickly 
found and pass in their money. 

Then, with the air of a martyr whose sacrifice is great, the 
auctioneer says: ‘‘ Your present is to be the astounding one 
of exchanging the watch fora gold one! Now pass them up 
and get gold ones in exchange !”’ 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 60 
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The Auctioneer Pleaded and Cajoled in Vain, and Then Signaled the ‘Cappers’ to Start Publicly Ridiculing and Abusing the Woman” 
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“The Little Proces- 
sion Moved Through 
the Sinister Shadows 
of Flying-Sparrow 
Street” 


I1— Enter Jane Gray 


T MUST have been the name that made me take that 

little house on the hilltop. It was mostly view, but the 

title—supplemented by the very low rent —suggested the 
first line of a beautiful poem. 

Nobody knows who began the custom or when, but for 
unknown years a night light had been kept burning in a 
battered old bronze lantern swung just over my front door. 
Through the early morning mists the low white building itself 
seemed made of dreams; but the tiny flame, slipping beyond 
the low-curving eaves, shone far at sea, and by its light the 
Japanese sailors, coming around the rocky Tongue of Dragons 
point in their old junks, steered for home and rest. To them 
it wasa welcome beacon. They called the place ‘‘ The House 
of the Misty Star.”’ 

In it for thirty years I have toiled and taught and 
dreamed. From it I have watched the ships of mighty 
nations pass—some on errands of peace, some to change the 
map of the world. Through its casements I have seen God’s 
glory in the sunsets and the tenderness of His love in the 
dawns. The pink hills of the spring and the crimson of the 
autumn have come and gone, and through the carved 
portals that mark the entrance to my home have drifted the 
flotsam and jetsam of the world. 

Once it was a Chinese General seeking safety from a mob. 
Then it was a fierce-looking Russian suspected as a spy, and, 
when searched, found to be a frightened girl seeking her 
sweetheart among the prisoners of war. The high, the low, 
the meek, lost babies, begging pilgrims and tailless cats—all 
sooner or later have found their way through my gateway 
and out again. But things never really began to happen to 
me—TI mean things that actually counted—until Jane Gray 
came. After that it looked as if they were never going to 
stop happening. 


OU see I'd lived about fifty-eight years of solid monot- 

ony, broken only by the novelty of coming to Japan as 
a school-teacher thirty years before, and, although my soul 
yearned for the chance to indulge in the frills of romance, 
opportunity to do so was about the only thing that failed 
to knock at my door. From the time I heard the name of 
Ursula Priscilla Jenkins, and knew it belonged to me, I can 
recall but one beautiful memory of my childhood. It is the 
face of my mother in its frame of poke bonnet and pink roses, 
as she leaned over to kiss me good-by. I never saw her again, 
nor my father. Yellow fever laid heavy tribute upon our 
Southern United States. I was the only one left in the big 
house on the plantation, and my old black nurse was the sole 
survivor in the servants’ quarters. She took me to an orphan 
asylum in a straggly little Southern town, where everything 
from river banks to complexions was mud-colored. 

Bareness and spareness were the rule, and when the tall, 
bony woman manager stood near the yellow-brown partition 
it took keen eyes to tell just where her face left off and the 
plaster began. She did not believe in education. But I was 
born with ideas of my own and a goodly share of ambition. 
1 learned to read by secretly borrowing from the whart- 
master a newspaper or an occasional magazine which some- 
times strayed off a river packet. Then I paid for a four 
years’ course at a neighboring semi-college by working and 
by serving the other students. 

One night I went to church and heard a missionary from 
Japan speak. His appeal for workers to go to the Flowery 
Kingdom was as convincing as the hump on his nose, as 
irresistible as the fire in his eyes. The combination ended in 
my coming as a teacher to the eager Nipponese, who were 
all athirst for English. My appointment led me to the little 
city of Hijiyama, overlooking the magical Inland Sea. It is 
swung in the cleft of a mountain—a place of crumbling 
castles and lotus-filled moats. Here progress hesitated before 
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lope in Old Japan 


By Frances Little (Fannie Caldwell Macaulay) 


AUTHOR OF “THE LADY OF THE DECORATION,” ETC. 
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the defiant breath of the ancient gods. For centuries a city 
of content, whispers of greater things finally reached the 
listening ears of eager youth, fired ambition, demanded things 
foreign, especially the English language, and I came in on 
this great wave. 

I found near contentment and sober joy in my work and 
my beautiful old garden. But deep down in my heart I was 
Waiting, ever waiting, for something to happen—something 
big, stirring and tremendous, something romantic and poet- 
ical; but it never did. Year after year I wore the groove of 
my life deeper, but never slipped out of it, and one day was 
so like another it was hard to believe that even night 
separated them. 


ia without the slightest warning the change came. 
One day in my mail | found a letter 


a student 
which read as follows: 


from 
O! Most Respective Teacher. 

How it was our great pleasure to write your noble personage. 
When I triumphed to my native home after speaking last lesson 
before your honorable face, my knowledge was informed by rumors 
of gossip that in most hateful place in city of Hijiyama was American 
iady. She wear name of Miss Jaygray. Who have affliction of kind 
heart and very bad health. Also she have white hair and no medi- 
cine. Street she live in have also Japanese gentlemans what kill and 
steal and even lie. Very bad for lady who have nice thought for 
gentlemans, and speak many words about Christians God. Now 
not one word can she speak. Her sicker too great. Your great 
country say ‘‘ Unions is strong and we stand together till divided by 
falling out.” Please union with lady countryman and also divide. 
She very tired. I think little hungry too. 

Yours verily TAKATA. 

(Some little more) Go down House of Flying-Sparrow Street and 
discover Tube-Rose Lane. There maybe you see policeman. He 
whistle his two partner. Hand in hand they show you bad gentle- 
mans street where lives sick ladys mansion. 


I hastened at once to the succor of my sick countrywoman. 
The way led through streets obscure and ill-kept, the 
inhabitants covertly seeking shelter as the policemen and | 
approached. It wasa section I knew to be the rendezvous of 
outcasts of this and neighboring cities. The very stillness of 
the streets bespoke hidden iniquity. Every house presented 
a closed front. Surely, I thought, ignorance of conditions 
could be the only excuse for any woman of any creed choos- 
ing to live in such surroundings as these. 

In the cleanest of the hovels I found MissGray, her middle- 
aged figure shrunken to the proportions of a child. There 
was no difficulty in finding the cause of her illness. She 
was half starved. After being revived by a stimulant from 
my emergency kit, she told me her name, which I already 
knew, and that she was an American missionary. 

‘‘Does your Mission Board give you permission to live in 
a place or fashion like this?’’ I asked sternly. 

‘‘Haven’t any Board,” she answered weakly. ‘I’m an 
Independent.” 

‘‘Independent what ?”’ I demanded. 

“Independent Daughter of Hope.” 

Her appearance was a libel on any variety of independence 
and a joke on hope, but I waited for the rest of the story. 


HE said that she was one of a small band of women bound 

by a solemn oath to go where they could, and seek to help 
and uplift fallen humanity by living the life of the native 
poor. She had chosen Japan because it was ‘‘so pretty and 
poetical.”” She had worked her way across the Pacific as 
stewardess on a large steamer, and had landed in Hijiyama 
a few months before with enough cash to keep a canary bird 
in delicate health for a month. Her enthusiasm was high. 
If only her faith were strong enough to stand the test her 
need for food and clothing would be supplied from some 
where. ‘‘Now,” she moaned, ‘‘something has happened. 
Maybe my want of absolute trust brought me to it. I’m 
sick and hungry and I’ve failed. Oh! I wanted to help 
these sweet people; I wanted to save their dear souls!”’ 

I was skeptical as to this special brand of philanthropy, 
but I was touched by the grief of her disappointed hopes. 
At the same time my hand twitched to shake her for going 
into this thing in so impractical a way. It was not faith she 
needed; it was a guardian, 

(Page 18) 
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“Maybe I had better die,”’ she wailed. ‘‘ Dead missionaries 
are far too few to prove the glory of the cause.” 

I suggested that live ones could glorify far more than dead 
ones, and told her that I was going to take her home with me 
and put strength into her body and a little judgment into 
her head, if I could. 

She broke out again: “Oh, I cannot go! I must stay 
here! If work is denied me maybe it is my part to starve and 
prove my faith by selling my soul for the highest price.” 

Although I was to learn that this was a favorite expression 
of Miss Gray’s, the meaning of which she never made quite 
clear to me, that day it sounded like the melancholy mutter- 
ings of hunger. Without further argument I called to some 
coolies to come with a ‘‘kago”’—a kind of lie-down-sit-up 
basket swung from a pole—and in it we laid the weak, 
protesting woman. 

The men lifted it to their shoulders, and the little proces 
sion, guarded fore and aft by a policeman, moved through 
the sinister shadows of Flying-Sparrow Street to the clearer 
heights of “The House of the Misty Star.” 


II—Kishimoto San Calls 


HAD always been dead set against taking a companion 

permanently into my home. For one reason I heeded the 
warning of the man who made the Japanese language. To 
denote ‘‘ peace” he drew a picture of a roof with a woman 
under it. Evidently being a gentleman of experience he ex- 
pressed the word “trouble” by adding another person of the 
same sex to the picture without changing the size of the roof. 

Then, too, there was my cash account to settle with. Ever 
since I’d been drawing a salary from the National Education 
Board of Missions I felt like apologizing to the few feeble 
figures that stared accusingly at me from my small ledger, 
for the demands I made upon them for charity, for sickness 
and for the entertainment of all who knocked at my door. 
My classes were always crowded, but there were times when 
the purses of my students were more lean than their bodies. 

Frequently such a one looked at me and said: ‘Moneys 
have all flewed away from my pockets. Only have vast 
consuming fire for learning.”’ 

It being against my principle to see anybody consumed 
while I had a ‘‘rin’’—a Japanese coin worth a twentieth of a 
cent—there was nothing to do but make up to the Board 
what I had failed to collect. 

These circumstances caused me to hesitate at risking the 
peace of my household or putting one more responsibility 
on my purse. Then sweet potatoes decided me. This year 
they were fatter and cheaper than ever before. I knew 
dozens of ways to fix them, so I bought an extra supply and 
made up my mind to keep Jane Gray. 

The making of an extra room in a Japanese house is only 
a matter of shifting a paper screen or so into a ready-made 
groove. It took me some time to decide whether I should 
screen off Jane in the corner that commanded a full view of 
the wonderful sea, or at the end where by sliding open the 
paper doors she could step at once into the fairyland of my 
garden. 

Jane decided it herself. I discovered her stretched in an 
old wheel-chair before the open doors, looking into the sun 
flooded greenery of the garden, and softly 


her 
repeating: 


heard 
“Fair as Plumes of 
Ina Land 
Where only Dreams come true, 
And Flutes of Memory 


Longings forgotten.” 


Dreams 
waken 


NY one who felt that way about my garden had a right 

to live close to it. In half an hour Jane was established. 

My enthusiasm waned a bit the next day when I found all 

the pigeons in the neighborhood fluttering about the open 

door, fearlessly perching on the invalid’s lap and shoulders 

while she fed them high-priced rice and dainty bits of dearly 
bought chicken. 

I dispersed the pigeons with a flap of my apron and with 
forced mildness protested: ‘‘I’m obliged to ask you to be 
less generous. The price of rice is higher than those pigeons 
can fly, and as for chicken it’s about ten sen a feather. 
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There’s abundant food for you, but we cannot afford to feed 
all the fowls of the air,” 

“Oh, dear Miss Jenkins, I couldn’t drive themaway. The 
cunning things! Every coo they uttered sounded like a 
love word.” 

That to me, who never indulged in a poem—aloud. I'd 
brought it on myself, however, and I was determined to 
share my home and my life with Jane Gray. Sentimental 
and visionary as she was, the poor excuse of a body seemed 
the last place power of any kind would choose for a habita- 
tion. I was not disposed to attribute the supernatural to 
her, but from the day of her arrival unusual events popped 
up to speak for themselves. 


NEAR-BY volcano, asleep for half a century, blew off 

its cap, covering land and sea with ashes and fiery lava. 

All my pink roses bloomed weeks earlier than they had any 
business to, and for the first time in years my old gardener got 
drunk. Then one day, about a month after my family had 
been enlarged, I had just wheeled my newly acquired respon- 
sibility out in the garden to sun when Kishimoto San called. 

He often came for consultation. While his chief interest 
in life was to keep Hijiyama strictly Japanese and rigidly 
Buddhist he was also superintendent of schools for his dis- 
trict, and educational matters gave us a common interest. 
However the late afternoon was an unusual hour for him to 
appear and one glance at his face showed trouble of a per- 
sonal nature had drawn heavy lines in his mask of calmness. 
He sat silent and unresponsive to the openings I tried to 
make for a beginning. Not till I had exhausted small talk 
of current events, and asked after his family in particular 
instead of his ancestors in general, did his tongue loosen. 

Then the floodgates of his pent-up emotion opened and 
poured forth a torrent of anger, disappointment and out- 
raged pride. Out of the unchecked flood of denunciation | 
learned that he held Christianity responsible for his woes. 
I, as a believer and an American, must hear what he 
thought; as his friend I must advise him if I could. 

In the twenty years that I had known the school superin- 
tendent he had always been reserved regarding his personal 
and family life. He surprised me this day by referring in 
detail to the bitter grief which had come to his home in years 
gone by through his only child. I had heard the story out- 
side, but not even remotely had Kishimoto San ever before 
hinted that he possessed a child. He said he had been most 
ambitious for his daughter. Years before he had sent her to 
Yokohama to study Englishand music. While there she had 
lived with his sister, who had absorbed many new ideas 
regarding liberty for women. Once he was absent from 
Japan and without his knowledge the girl had married an 
American artist, Harold Wingate by name, and gone with 
him to his country to live. 

Kishimoto San had not seen her since her marriage until 
lately. Some weeks before she had returned to Hijiyama 
practically penniless, which was bad, and a widow, which 
made it very difficult to marry her off again; but worse still 
was the half-breed child she had brought with her,a daughter 
of about seventeen. This girl, whose name was Zura, I soon 
found was the sore spot in Kishimoto San’s grievance. 

It was like pouring oil on flames when I asked particularly 
about the girl. 

Though he could speak English that was quite under- 
standable he broke loose in Japanese not quite translatable: 
“She isa wild, untamed barbarian. She hasneither manners 
nor modesty, and not only dares openly to scorn the customs 
of my country and religion, but 
also defies my commands, my 
authority.” 


| pesoade ake him as I did, | 
XN thought it must indeed be a 
free, wild spirit to meet the blow 
of Kishimoto San’s will and not 
be crushed by the impact. My 
interest in the girl increased. | 
ventured to ask for details. 

They came inatorrent: “It is 
not our custom for young girls to 
go on the street unattended. | 
forbade her going. Deaf to my 
orders she strays about the streets 
alone and dares to sail her own 
sampan. She handles it as deftly 
asa commonfisherman. She goes 
toout-of-the-way placesand there 
remains till it suits her impudence 
to return to my house. In the 
hours of the night she disturbs my 
meditations by sobbing for her 
home and her father. She romps 
on the highways with street chil- 
dren, who follow her asthey would 
a performing monkey.” 

“But surely,’ I interposed, ‘‘it 
is no great breach of custom to 
play with children. Your grand- 
daughter is lonely and it may give 
her some pleasure.” 

The face of my visitor stiffened. 
‘‘Pleasure!’’ he repeated. ‘Does 
she not know that a woman’s only 
pleasure is obedience? Is there 
not enough of my blood in her to 
make her bow tothe law? Twice 
she has told me to attend to my 
own affairs! Toldme! Herances- 
tor! Her Master!"’ This last 
word he always pronounced with 
a capital M. 

It was at this uncomfortable 
moment that the little maid 
brought in tea. | instructed her 
to serve it on the balcony which 
overlooked sea and mountain. 
The appealing beauty of the scene 


always soothed me and I hoped as much for my 
dist urbed visitor. I gave him his second cup of tea 
and asked him whet her the mother could not control 
her daughter. 

“Her mother he scoffed. ‘‘ Madam, if her 
mother had been blessed with the backbone of a 
jellyfish she would have never married a man whose 
people were not her people, whose customs are as 
far removed from hers as the East is from the West. 
See what the teachings of your country do to our 
women! Ina letter she wrote, telling me she had 
gone, she thanked me for teaching her the laws of 
submission. It helped her to bow to the com- 
mands of this man when he bade her marry 
him—and she loved him! Love! As if that 
had anything todo with marriage. Now comes 
the result of this accursed union—a trouble- 
some girl who is neither one thing nor the 
other, who laughsat thecustomsof mycountry, 
who boldly declares she isan American. She 
need not herald it. In dress and manners she 
wears the marksof hertraining.” I offered no 
comment, and my silence seemed to irritate 
him. He turned fiercely upon me: ‘Tell me, 
what kind of girlsdoes America produce? What 
is your boasted freedom for women but license? What 
manner of a country is it where custom grants liberty 
to a girl that she may roam the streets and sit in a 
public garden alone with a man?” 

This act was indeed serious. I asked for further details. 

Kishimoto San said the young man was a minor officer on 
the steamer by which his granddaughter and her mother had 
crossed the Pacific. He thought he was an American. 
Whenever the ship coaled in a near-by port the young chap 
communicated with the girl and together they walked and 
talked, 

The plain facts after all sounded harmless and innocent. 
What more natural than for a lonely girl to seek for pastime 
the company of a youth of her own kind? But it could not 
be—not in Japan; it would bring shame upon the girl and 
the family, which no deed of heroism would ever erase from 
local history. Something must be done; Lasked Kishimoto 
San how I could be of assistance. 

“I have been consulting with myself,” he replied in 
English. ‘‘Would you grant me permission to send the girl 
to you daily asa student? Besides her strange ways she 
talks in much stranger English. I cannot find the same in 
any conversation book. Her whole being has need of recon- 
struction.” 


iad 


WAS not in the reconstructing business, but a young girl 

in the house meant youth and diversion, and a private 
pupil meant extra pay. In thought I repaired the roof and 
bought new legs for the kitchen stove. 

My visitor, mistaking my silence for hesitation, suggested: 
“First come and see her. You can analyze her conduct and 
then grant me decision whether she is a natural, free-born 
American citizen, as she boasts, or if the gods have cursed 
her with a bold spirit. She is of your country, your religion, 
if any, and perhaps you can understand her. I fail to 
comprehend.” 

He folded his arms for emphasis. From under bent brows 
he gazed at the scene before him. The fading day whispered 
peace, but unheeding he sat in troubled silence. Then from 
the street far below came the shout ofa boy at play. Loudly 
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the night for her dead father. Kishimoto San had all 
unwittingly offered me a thrilling experience. 


Iil—Zura 


UST below ‘‘ The House of the Misty Star,’’ in an old 

temple, a priest played a merry tattoo on a mighty 
gong early every morning. First one strokeand a pause, 
then two strokes and a pause, followed by 
so many strokes without pause that the 
sounds merged into one deep mellow tone 
reaching from temple to distant hills, It 
was, so to speak, the rising bell for the de- 
ities in that district and announced to them 
the beginning of their day of business. 

In years gone by the echo of the gong had 
stirred me only to a drowsy thankfulness 
that I was no goddess, happy as I turned 
for alonger sleep. The morning after Kishi- 
moto San’s visit, long before any sound 
disturbed the sleeping gods, from my win- 
“+ dow I watched the Dipper drop behind the 
crookedest old pine in the garden and heard 
the story of the night wind as it whispered 
its secret to the leaves. Somehow things seemed to 
be changed and changing. Coming events were not 
casting shadows before them in my house, but thrills. 
Formerly I had not had evena passing acquaintance 
with thrills. Now, half a century behind time, they 
were beginning to burst inupon me all at once, and the things 
they seemed to promise had kept me awake half the night. 

My restlessness must have penetrated the thin partitions 
of my Japanese house, for when | went out to breakfast there 
sat Jane Gray, very small and pale, but as bright-eyed and 
perky as a sparrow. It was her first appearance at the 
morning meal. 

Before I could ask why she had not rested as usual she 
put a question to me: ‘‘ Well, what is it?” 

“‘What’s what ?”’ | returned. 

“‘Why,” she exclaimed, ‘‘you have been up most of the 
night. I hope it isn’t the precious cod-liver babies that are 
keeping you awake.” 

It was at Jane’s suggestion that we had eliminated meat 
from our menu and established a kind of liquid-food station 
for the ill-nourished offspring of the quarry women near us. 

- T assured Miss Gray that babies had been far from my 
thoughts. Then I told her of my interview with Kishimoto 
San; of how Zura Wingate had come to her grandfather’s 
house; of her rebellion against things that were; and that 
she was tocome to me for private study. Had I not been so 
excited over the elements of romance in my story I should 
have omitted telling Jane of the incident of the girl and the 
youth in the park, for it had a wonderful effect on her. 

She shut her eyes like a child in the ecstasies of a fairy 
story. She barely breathed enough to say: “The darlings! 
And in that lovely old park! I hope it was moonlight. Do 
you suppose they sat under the wistarias?”’ 


OT for a copper mine would I have hinted that through 
the night there had come before my mind a picture very 
like that. Sucha picture in the Orient could only be labeled 
tragedy; the more quickly it was blotted out from mind and 
reality the better for all concerned. I spoke positively to my 
companion: ‘‘Look here, Jane Gray, if it wasn’t for breaking 
a Commandment I would call you foolish with one syllable. 
Don’t you know that in this coun- 
try a young man and woman 
walking and talking together can- 
not be permitted? They are 
governed by laws which, if trans- 
gressed, will break heart and 
spirit.”’ 

“So I have heard,’’ cooed Miss 
Gray, unimpressed by my state- 
ments. “Wouldn’t it be sweet, 
though, for youandme togoabout 
teaching these dear Japanese peo- 
ple that young love will have its 
freedom and make a custom of its 
own?”’ 

“Yes,indeed! Wouldn’t it bea 
sweet spectacle to see two middle- 
aged women, one fat and one lean, 
stumping the country on a cam- 
paign for young love—subjects in 
which we are versed only by hear- 
say and a stray novel or so?” I 
said all this and a little more. 

Jane went on unheeding: 
““That’sit. We must preach love 
and live it till we have made con- 
victs of every inhabitant.”’ Of 
course she meant ‘‘converts,” but 
the kinks in Miss Gray’s tongue 
were as startling as the peculiar 
twists in her religion. 

Upon her asking for more par- 
ticulars I repeated what Kishi- 
moto Sanhadtold me. The girl’s 
father was an artist by profession 
and, as nearly as I could judge, a 
rover byhabit. Oflate the family 
had lived in a Western city. I 
was not familiar with the name 
Kishimoto San gave; he called it 
**Shaal.” 

“Oh,” cried my companion, “‘I 
know! I lived there once. It’s 
Seattle. Then what else hap- 
pened ?”’ she continued as eagerly 
as a young girl hearing a love 
story. 

| told her it had not happened 
yet, and before it did I was going 
to call at the house and see the 
girlas [| had promised, and settle 
upon the hour she was to come 














he called to his troop of play soldiers to charge splendidly, to 
fight with the glorious spirit of Japan, Wishimoto San heard 
and with a quick movement raised his head as though he had 
felt a blow. ‘“‘ Ah,” he murmured to himself, ‘if it had only 
been a boy \"" 

There was the secret wound that was ever sore and bleed- 
ing. ‘There was no sonto perpetuate the name. | well under- 
stood his sorrow and disappointment. Pity put all my 
annoyance to flight. I promised to go to his house and see 
if I could help in any way. I did not tell him how the 
undaunted spirit of the child had aroused all my love of 
adventure and I wanted tosee her. Then, too, I was haunted 
by the picture of a lonely girl in a strange land, crying out in 
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for daily lessons. 


‘7 ISHIMOTO SAN’S home was lower down in the city 

than mine and very near the sea. The house was ancient 

and honorable. The masters had changed from father to 

son, but the house was as it had been in the beginning. It 

was only a matter of a few minutes after passing the lodge 

gates until I was ushered into the general living-room and 
the center of the family life. 

The master being absent, the ceremony of welcoming to 
his house a strange guest was performed by his wife. One 
could see at a glance that she belonged to the old order of 
things when the seed of a woman’s soul seldom had a chance 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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Why Parables Were Used 


Please explain Mark rv: 10, 11, 12: 
“And when He was alone they that 
were about Him, with the twelve, 
asked of Him the parable. And He 
said unto them, Unto you it is given 
to know the mystery of the kingdom 
of God: but unto them that are with- 
out, all these things are done in par- 
ables: That seeing they may see and 
not perceive; and hearing they may hear 
and not understand; lest at any time they 
should be converted, and thetr sins should 
be forgiven them.” 
fe. meaning of Mark in this passage is in- 
terpreted by the report in Matthew xu: 
11-15. Christ’s meaning is not, These things 
are done in parables lest they should be con- 
verted, but their eyes they have closed lest they 
should be converted. Christ speaks in parables 
that He may gain entrance for the truth into 
hearts unwilling to receive it. 


Why Jesus Reproved Martha 


Please explain why Jesus reproved Martha 
for being “careful and troubled about many 
things.” It seems a contradiction to the 
woman who looked well to the ways of her 
household. Proverbs xxxi. Do you think 
this latter woman could be taken as an ideal 
at the present time? (2) Can a joyous life 
be a religious one? 


EING careful is being divided in mind be- 

tween the claims of the spiritual and of the 
earthly. Being troubled is being roiled, agitated, 
anxious, the opposite of peaceful. The hostess 
who isso anxious to give her guests a good meal 
that she is not able to give to them anything of 
herself repeats the folly of Martha, and gener- 
ally by her anxiety spoils her guests’ enjoyment 
of the dishes which she has prepared for them. 
There is no doubt that a simple meal with a 
quiet mind is both more appetizing and more 
rational than an elaborate meal with a troubled 
mind. 

The thirty-first chapter of Proverbs seems to 
me to give a wonderfully idealistic picture of a 
noble womanly character and life. When one 
considers that this chapter is found in Oriental 
literature written centuries before Christianity, 
and remembers how confined and limited woman 
has generally beenin Oriental society by Oriental 
conventions, this picture of a woman to whom 
so many activities are open, who is a merchant, 
a manufacturer, a husbandman, a distributor of 
charity, a teacher and an artist, manifesting her 
artistic tastes in the provisions which she makes 
for her home and the members of her household, 
the chapter may well be regarded as a product 
of inspired genius. As to your second question 
I can only answer it by saying I have never 
been able to understand how a person who is 
without religion—that is, without faith in God 
and in a future life—can live joyously. I 
should think the burdens and perplexities of 
life would at times be to such a one almost un- 
bearable. 


Christ’s Relation to the Law 


What was abolished by Christ? Surely not 
the Ten Commandments, but rather the 
ceremonial law, as stated in Leviticus, which 
was about the partition wall, separating the 

Jews from the Gentiles, and was torn away 

when the veil of the temple was rent in’ the 

midst. 

“HRIST has defined His relation to the law 

in the Sermon onthe Mount: ‘‘Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets: Iamcome not to destroy, but to ful- 
fill.”” He does not, nor does Paulin his writings, 
makeany distinction bet ween the moral and the 
ceremonial law. The whole is treated as one sys- 
tem, and the relation of the Gospel to the one is 
its relation to the other. Whena boy goes to 
school at first his hours and his place for study 
are fixed for him by the school regulations. He 
must be in the school and at his desk, using his 
books and preparing his lessons at certain defi- 
nitetimes. When he gets to college it isassumed 
that he means to be ready for his recitations or 
examinations, and he is left to make his own 
regulations and to study in the library or in his 
own room or with his fellow- students when and 
as he likes. But still he is called upon from 
time to time in recitations and examinations to 
show to his instructors the kind of work he is 
doing. 

When he is graduated this last relic of regu- 
lation is taken off, and as a minister or lawyer 
or doctor or author he is absolutely free to 
study when he will, as he will, and as much or 
as little ashe will. The object of school and col 
lege has been to develop in him scholarly tastes 
and desires and habits, and this life which has 
been developed within him sets him free from 
the rules and regulations of the schoolroom. 
Jesus Christ has come into the world to impart 
His life to those who desire it. Inspired by His 
teaching, His example and most of all by His 
personal influence, with the spirit of honesty, 
of purity, of humanity, His disciple is no longer 
under the laws, “Thou shalt not commit adul 
tery, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not kill’’; 
not because these laws are abolished, not be 
cause he is superior to them, but because if he 
is pure he does not wish to commit adultery, 
if he is honest he does not wish to steal, if he is 
humane he does not wish to kill. The law is 
fulfilled in him. This is what the Psalmist 
means when he says: ‘“‘ The lawof the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul.’’ 
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How Do You Exp pe ‘These 


Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


The “Remission of Sins” 


Please explain Matthew xXvi: 28: “This is 
My blood of the new testament, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins.” 


BSERVE firstly that what is here promised 

is not a remission of penalty, but a remis- 
sion of sins. So Johnsays: ‘‘ The blood of Jesus, 
His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.”” The object 
of the blood of Christ is not to enable us to 
escape penalty; it is to enable us to become pure 
from sin. Observe secondly that in the thought 
of the Hebrews blood is a symbol of life. “The 
blood,’’ says Deuteronomy, “‘is the life’? (Deu- 
teronomy xII: 23). ‘‘What is the blood of 
Christ?’ asks Livingstone. ‘‘Itis Himself. It is 
the inherent and everlasting mercy, of God made 
apparent to human eyes and ears.”” Thus when 
Jesus says, ‘* He that eateth My flesh and drink- 
eth My blood hath eternal life,” the meaning is, 
he who possesses My spirit, he ‘who abides in Me 
and I in him, he has the same kind of life which 
I possess. What, then, I think is meant is this: 
The life of Jesus Christ is given to all those who 
are willing to receive it, and is the means of giv- 
ing them the life which purifies them from sin 
and makes them partakers of the Divine nature. 


The Power of Forgiving Sins 


Were the Apostles given the power of for- 

giving sins, and if so why was it given to 

them to cease with them? 

JERHAPS the most often-quoted passage in 

support of the doctrine that the Apostles and 
their successors have power to forgive sins is 
the passage in John xx : 22—23: ‘‘ He breathed 
on them and saith unto them, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye 
retain they are retained.” I can, however, see 
no reason for thinking that this power is con- 
ferred only on the Apostles and their successors. 
It seemsto me that it is conferred on all those, 
whether clergy or laymen, menor women, young 
or old, who receive the Holy Spirit —that is, who 
possess and are animated by that spirit of faith, 
hope and love which animated Jesus Christ. 
To forgive sins is not merely nor mainly to 
pronounce a pardon which delivers from pun- 
ishment. It is to remit or send away or afford 
deliverance from sin. If we possess the spirit of 
purity and love we can impart our life to others, 
as Jesus Christ imparted His life to us. If we do 
this we shall deliver from their sins those to 
whom weimpart this life. If we neglect our op- 
portunity or lack the life to give them, so far as 
we are concerned, they will remain in sin. If, for 
example, the honest and high- minded citizens of 
New York, Philadelphia or Chicago possess the 
spirit of earnestness and self-sacrifice they can 
drive out greed, corruption and dishonesty from 
those cities. If they do not possess that spirit 
greed, corruption and dishonesty will remain. 


How One May Know He is Saved 


Can aChristian know absolutely whether or 
not he is saved, or, in other words, whether 
he “inherits the Kingdom of Heaven”? Isit 
possible for him to know this? 
Ye: it is possible for one to know whether he 
is a follower of Christ and living as a child of 
God or not. He cannot know this by attempt- 
ing to practice a kind of spiritual vivisection on 
himself, by examining his heart and analyzing his 
motives. He can no more know what his char 
acter is by attempting to explore the inner 
recesses of his nature than he can tell what kind 
of a fruit tree is in _ garden by tapping it and 
analyzing the sap. The fruit of an apple tree is 
apples, and if there are apples on the tree he 
knows the tree is an apple tree. ‘‘The fruit of 
thespirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self- 
control.” Hecan know whether these qualities 
and characteristics are manifested in his life. 
‘*Hereby,”’ says John, ‘‘we know that weare in 
Him: He that saith He abideth in Him, ought 
himself also to walk even as He walks.” We 
can know whether we are walking as Christ 
walked, whether or not we are meeting danger 
with Christ like courage, injustice and wrong with 
Christlike patience, opportunities of service with 
Christlike unselfishness, misunderstandings and 
misreports with C hristlike silence, and are find 
ing rest, refreshment and inspiration in Christ 
like hours of communion with our Father. 
























Paul’s Counsel to Women 


Please explain themeaning of I Corin- 
thians x1: 5, 6: “But every woman 
that prayeth or prophesieth with her 
head uncovered dishonoreth her 
head; for that is even allone as if she 
were shaven. For if the woman be 
not covered let her also be shorn: but 
if it be a shame for a woman to be 
shorn or shaven let her be covered.” 
OME of the directions in the Bible are for all 
people and for all time, suchas: “I say unto 
you, love your enemies.”” Some of them are for 
a special people and a special time, such as the 
directions in the Book of Leviticus respecting 
sacrifices, the directions in Corinthians respect- 
ing women speaking in churches (I Corinthians 
xiv: 34), and the directions respecting the use 
of the veil in the passages you quote. The Gospel 
brought with it a message of emancipation and 
a call to liberty. The immediate result of this 
message and this call was to lead some men and 
women into practices which were regarded in 
the time as indecorous and which brought the 
church into disrepute. Paul’s counsel to the 
women to keep their heads covered in church 
is analogous to the counsel which a modern 
missionary might give to a convert in Turkey, 
not to discard her veil, not to go into public 
places with herface uncovered. Unquestionably 
Paul’s direction to women not to speak in 
public and not to have their heads uncovered 
in meetings does not apply to women in most 
communities in our time. 


Poetry and Prose in the Bible 


If the first chapter of Genesis is poetry how 
can we distinguish poetry from prose 
throughout the Bible, and what use can 
we make of the knowledge after we have 
gained it? 
We ARE to distinguish poetry from prose, 
fiction from history, law from philosophy, 
in the Bible exactly as we distinguish these dif- 
ferent forms of literature in other collections of 
writings. When weread the story of the Prodigal 
Son or that of the Good Samaritan we are not 
concerned by the question whether the incident 
occurred as Christ has narrated it or not. We 
generally assume that these parables are fictions 
that were narrated for a moral purpose. Christ 
does not say that they are fictions, to be sure, 
but we conclude that they are fictions from the 
form in which they are put. We are to exercise 
the same kind of discriminating judgment in 
reading the Old Testament that all Christians 
have been accustomed to exercise in reading 
the New Testament. To me the first chapter 
of Genesis does not read at all like a scientific 
treatise. It reads like what one great Hebrew 
scholar has declared it to be, a hymn of praise 
to the Creator. It resembles the One Hundred 


and Fourth Psalm, which no one would think of | 


as written by a naturalist for the purpose of ex 
plaining the forces of Nature, but as written by 
a devout soul who saw the Creator and Ruler of 
Nature present in the world and manifest by His 
works. 

So if in any other literature I came upon a 
story of a garden in which there was a serpent 
who talked, a tree which would give knowledge, 
and another tree which would give immortal- 
ity [ should assume that this was a parable 
written for the purpose of conveying a moral 
lesson, exactly as | assume the story of the 
Good Samaritan to be a parable written for the 
same purpose. The student of the Bible, there- 
fore, will be saved a great deal of trouble if he 
will "constantly keep in mind Paul’s statement 
that the Scripture is profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, and will use it for this purpose, 
not for the purpose of getting accurate and 
authoritative information on scientific or purely 
philosophical problems. 


The Uses of Suffering 


Will you kindly tell me why you think God 

lets dumb animals suffer when they have 

not sinned, and cannot speak to tell you 

when they are suffering? 

O. THIS is a question I cannot answer. I 

can see some uses in some forms of suffer- 

ing. Icannot agree with those who think that 
suffering is unreal, the product of our own evil 
thoughts, or that it is all the penalty of violated 
law which we bring upon ourselves by our own 
wrongdoing. Suffering is woven into the web of 
life. It begins with the cry of the babe as he 
comes into life, and generally ends with a more 
or less painful struggle in going out from life. 
The best men and women are often the greatest 
sufferers. The only begotten Son of God was 
Himself a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. My way of dealing with this problem is 
that indicated by the Psalmist: ‘Neither do I 
exercise myself in great matters or in things 
too high for me It is that suggested by the 
prophet who w rote the book of Deuteronomy: 
“The secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God: but those things which are revealed be 
long unto us and to our children forever, that we 
may do all the words of this law.’’? 1 study the 
problem of suffering, not for the purpose of 
understanding it, but for the purpose of under- 
standing what is my duty respecting it. I seek 
to learn the lessons and gain the fruitage in 
cheracter of suffering when it comes upon me, 
and learn what I can do, in loyalty to truth and 
righteousness, to lessen the suiering of others or 
to help them gain in their own characters from 
suffering when it comes upon them. 
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The Curtains Smile— 
the Room’s Worth While — 
Quaker Craft-Lace is there! 


MODERN window 
means a /ace wil- 

Quaker Craft- 
Lace windows are 
healthy windows, 
‘*happy’’ windows. Air 
comes in, glare stays out. 
Eyes are rested, lines 
softened. 


You need Quaker Craft- 
Lace—the Standard 
Curtain Net. Quaker 
Craft- Lace drapes in 
any style. It cuts to fit 
any windows. Its tints 
blend with any color. 
Its infinite variety of 
patterns strikes fresh 
‘novelty’? notes this 
season—and harmonizes 
alike with ‘‘period’’and 
modern rooms. 


dow. 








CRAFT-LACE 


for W Nec = Draping 


Send for the Quaker Book of Window 
Draping —a mine of suggestions in pic- 
tures and text. Free on request. Send 
while you think of it—today. 


Quaker Lace Company 
Philadelphia 


Makers of Quaker Craft - Lace, Quaker 
Curtains and Quaker Laces 























 ) er ‘The New Fair Booths 


a Unique Ideas for Your Autumn Bazars 
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ATURALLY many heads 

are being puzzled over 
the question, ‘‘What can we 
have new at our fair this 
year?” In order to help an- 
swer that question a number 
of ideas are shown on this ing OWE: wal 
page that may be carried en eee 
out very inexpensively— : y 


most of them being easy to ‘ 
make at home in paper or in N OLD Lady With 100 Pockets, ‘. 


some cheap cotton material. dressed in 1840 costume, will add to ad 
It is great fun to get the the amusement and financial results. As w 
booths ready if you can get she walks around the patron chooses the 4 
a group of workers together pocket from which she wishes to purchase * 
to make the fruits and flow- a five-cent or a ten-cent article. 4 
ers and foliage, the paling 
fence in front of the cornfield, 
or the many-pocketed dress. 
For this purpose a round of 
parties might be arranged. 
When the time comes to 
HILDREN will arrange your bazar the girls 
like to climb the can do the decorative work 
ladder by the Grab- on the booths and the boys 
Apple Tree. Toys can erect the frames. 
are concealed in 
the fruit. 
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DESIGNED BY ELIZABETH BISSELL DESIGNED BY ADRIENNE BRUGARD 


T IS fun for Mother Goose to 

have a huge bag of paper- 
wrapped candies, and then to let 
a child, after paying a nickel, 
draw out as much candy as his 
hand can hold. 
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DESIGNED BY ELIZABETH BISSELL 
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DESIGNED BY 
ELIZABETH BISSELL 


















nH . DESIGNED BY ELIZABETH BISSELL 


a T THE Cornfield Booth the “ears of corn’ 
(2 my are composed of short mailing tubes that 

¢ have been filled with popcorn and covered with 
paper husks. The attendants at this booth 
should be attired in rustic costumes. 


HE Spinner’s Booth is a very appropriate 
one in which to have a sale of woven rugs, 
or of aprons, speaking for the industriousness 4, 
of makers and buyers. , 














DESIGNED BY ELIZABETH BISSELL 


SPECIALLY pretty is this Thatched-Roof 

Booth for the sale of Irish linens, laces and 

handkerchiefs, or it may be used for the serving 
of shamrock sandwiches and cakes and-tea. 


WINNIFRED FALES j 
a 














nd 5 &y~ 
HE Chinese Booth of Twinkling Lanterns may be a A al 
é used for many purposes. With its decoration of pop- 4. , DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES f 
pies, soothingly suggesting sleep and rest, negligee gar- ’ ae ore : ¥ 
| ments in dainty handwork may be displayed, or Chinese Aes hig Jac k-o oe peering haga 
needlework received from missionaries abroad; or it may on eee & — SS ee Seer Set . 


be used as a tea and refreshment booth : come at harvest-time. Here may be sold pumpkin 
At the Sign of the Chocolate Cake the housewives oasienss am he ; pies, canned and preserved fruits, and jellies. 
will surely gather to see the cakes displayed. ELIZABETH BISSELL 
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DESIGNED BY 
WINNIFRED FALES t 
y ERY unusual is the arrangement of this Flower Booth, e 
with its latticed top and back permitting any floral : 
decoration desired, and its stands for the attractive display ‘ 
of cut blooms and potted plants. Fruit also could be 
displayed to advantage on such a booth. « 
fF 
Note —If you wish details regarding the booths shown v 
on this page, or ideas for decorating booths of other kinds, , 
. . DESIGNED BY MISS E. L. PENNIMAN or for the kind of fair you might have, write to the Fair- : 
ANY contributions may be made to the White Elephant Table — pretty and attractive Booth Editor, inclosing an addressed, stamped envelope, A 
> articles, such as pincushions, handbags, pictures, books, fancy articles and novelties. and she will be glad to offer suggestions. i 
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MR. AND MRS. VERNGQA CASTLES 
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NUMBER ONE 


We Commence by 
Rocking Forward, 


You on Your Right 
and Ion My Left for 
Two Beats 


II: THE CASTLE GAVOTTE 


NUMBER TWO J DESCRIBED BY MR. CASTLE 


1p 
co ee F WAS Mademoiselle Pavlowa who has shown this generation how beautiful the Gavotte really is, 
B and in doing so she has proved the value of simplicity in dancing. I have not yet, however, seen 
= it generally danced in the ballroom, the reason for which I feel may be that, as taught, it has not been 
sufficiently modernized for the ballroom. It is with this end in view, therefore, that I make my 
humble effort to teach, and my appeal to you to dance, the new Gavotte. The music for the Gavotte 
can be purchased in any music store, and you will find scores of selections from which to choose. 

The most popular modern piece of music, and probably the easiest to learn the dance by, is “The 
Glow Worm.” My wife and I, on our recent tour, used the * Norwegian Dances,” by Grieg. 

The first position to assume in the modern Gavotte is seen in the first photograph. You will notice 
that I hold each of your hands in mine very lightly, and never at any time throughout the dance is 
my arm around your waist. For the Gavotte there are eight beats to the measure. We commence 
by rocking forward, you on your right foot and I on my left, for two beats (first photograph) ; then 
we rock backward on to the other foot for two beats (second photograph). After that we take three 

walking steps forward for three beats, and pause as in the second 

photograph for the last and eighth beat — ready to commence the 

step again. If this is gone over carefully you will have no difficulty 

in grasping what the step is, and this is really the only step in the 
3 modern Gavotte. It will be noticed that there are only five steps 
‘ to eight beats of music, and I do the counting this way: 


l, : 4 3. 4, 5. 6, 7, 8. — 
one and two and one two three and— 




























NUMBER THREE 


In the Second Step 
Your Part is Exactly 
the Same; I Turn in 
Front of You and 
Do the Same Step 
Backward 


NUMBER FIVE 


We Can Turn Indepen- 

dently of Each Other 

and Continue in the 
Same Direction 


\UMBER FOUR Re | 
NUMBE </¥ 


For the Next Step lam Still 
Facing You, but My Position 
is at Your Side Instead of 


Directly in Front 
(Page 22) 

















NEW DANCES EOR THIS WINTER. 





NUMBER TEN 


Bowing at the End 
of the Dance is Not 
so Low and Sweeping 
as in the Olden Times 








ESPECIALLY POSED BY MR. AND MRS. CASTLE 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT BY IRA L. HILL'S STUDIO 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF EACH STEP 4 a 


‘fea second step is practically the same as the first; in fact your part is exactly the same, and I 
turn in front of you and do the same step backward (third photograph). After eight or sixteen 
beats I can go forward and you backward, | guiding you witha slight pressure of the hands, and, as 
long as you remember that all the steps are practically the same (that is, a backward and forward 
rock and three walking steps) you cannot very well go wrong. 

For the next step I am still facing you, but my position is at the side instead of directly in front. 
This is one of the prettiest positions of all (fourth photograph). This step is the same, with the 
additional fact that we can turn independently of each other after taking eight beats forward and 
eight beats backward, and continue the step in the same direction, eight beats forward and eight 
beats backward (fifth photograph). 

We now come to the last step, which is a trifle different from the others, inasmuch as, instead of 
rocking backward and forward, we take the two slow steps forward (sixth photograph), then three 
quick stepsforward. At this point I remain inthe position seen inthe 
seventh photograph, and you, releasing my hand, walk completely 
around me (eighth photograph), taking two slow steps forward and 
three fast steps for sixteen beats. 

At the end of the sixteenth beat you will find you have made a — 
complete circle, and that you are in the position seen in the ninth y 
photograph, and ready to commence again, either at the beginning * . 
of the dance or at whatever step you wish to repeat. 

The last photograph shows the end of the dance. 


So 





Around Me 


Lf 
4 
NUMBER SIX NUMBER SEVEN 
Yr Instead of Rocking [Remain in This Position 
Backward and For. While You Walk Completely 
ward We Take Two Around Me 
Slow Steps Forward 


(Page 23) 






NUMBER NINE 


At the End of 
the Sixteenth 
Beat You Have 


Made the Com- 


plete Circle 


NUMBER EIGHT 


Showing the Position 
Taken While You Circle 


Set ee 
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Hatpin- Holder With Small Basket With Lid, for F lectric-Lamp Shades May Harmonize A Dainty Clock-Stand That 
I atticed Top Holding Trinkets in Color With the Furnishings is Easily Carried About 


Candlesticks for Every 
Color Scheme 


EAVING with crépe-paper rope has developed a form of handwork that is 
fascinating because of its many possibilities and because it “ goes fast,” making 
it a delightful pastime for those who cannot do close work that is trying on the eyes. 
The materialis very inexpensive and many beautiful gifts may be made at low cost. 
The rope is used in the same way as any other material that is used in basket 
making. The foundation of each article is of wires covered with crépe paper of the 
same color asthe rope used. When thearticle is finished it may be shellacked or not, 
as desired. The shellac gives a hard, glossy finish and tends to darken the color. 
Miniature flowers made of two thicknesses of crépe paper pasted together to make 
petals, and formedinto garlands that are glued to vases, etc.,add a pleasing decoration. 
The articles intended for use on the dresser or desk are very effective in light gray 
ornamented with pink garlands. 








NE of the best 

examples of the 
high class of work 
that may be ex- 
ecuted in crépe- 
paperropeis shown 
in the two-toned 
vase on the left. 


A Shamrock Basket is Novel for 
the Serving of Cakes at a Tea 





Cr€pe-Paper Flowers Look Well Pasted on the Rope Under 
the Glass Covering the Bottom of This Dresser Tray 





A Handy Collar- Bas for a Gentleman 
or a Work-Bae for a Lady 
Fruit Designs From Crépe Paper May be 


Appliquéd on the Woven Tray 3 
va 





This Desk-Stand, With Handle, 


Holds Unanswered Letters 
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A Dainty Calendar-Stand 
for a Desk 


OTE—Full information concern 
ing all the articles illustrated on 
this page will be forwarded upon re- 
quest, accompanied bv an addressed, 
stapes : ears stamped envelope, sent to the Editor 
overings for Glass Bowls May Har- of the Rope-Weaving Page, THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 





. Another 
Good Illustration 

Pasket Designs May be Either of Two-Tone Work 

Woven or Stenciled 
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monize With Different Flowers 
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Ihese Iwo Strong Baskets Show Good Variations of the Regular Over-and-Under Weaving. Ihe Four-Piece Desk Set, of Which This Blotter-Holder is a Part, 
The Waste-Basket is Charming in Light Gray With Pink Wild-Rose Decoration Would be Especially Suitable for Porch Use 


(Page 24) 



























Adjusting a Tempo 


Will you please tell me at about what 
rate of speed the finale of the B-flat minor 
sonata of Chopin should be played? I have 
heard it at such a variety of tempi that I 
am confused. BLACKFORD. 

Tempo is an elastic term in so far as 
the acoustic properties of the locality and 
the quality of the instrument must neces- 
sarily influence it. Besides these factors 
there are to be considered the player’s 
touch (or “‘tone’’), conception and his 
mood at the time of playing, not to speak 
of the greater or lesser use of the pedal the 
acoustics of the hall may require (or for- 
bid, as the case may be). Tempo is, there- 
fore, in some degree also an individual 
matter and especially so in this piece. I 
have played it in a variety of tempi, but 
I have striven to produce always the same 
result, because in playing it faster on one 
day than on another I have, instinctively, 
yielded to the influencing factors just 
mentioned. The fact that you have heard 
it in many different tempi—and, no doubt, 
by good players—bears my statements out. 


Think of the Work First 


Why is it that I never feel at ease in 
playing for people? It is even worse than 
that, because I always break down even 
when playing for my teacher. Is there any 
cure for so extreme a case? Dororuy. 


Since “habit is a second nature” I 
should, in your place, do all I could to 
acquire the habit of playing for people and 
not mind a few breakdowns in the begin- 
ning. You might tell the people of your 
feeling embarrassed and of the probability 
of breaking down, but play just the same. 
In this way you will learn the great lesson 
of thinking rather of your work than—if 
you will permit me to say it—of yourself. 
This self-consciousness is the most frequent 
source of what we delight in calling ‘‘nervous- 
ness.” If your nerves are really to blame you 
must consult your medical adviser. If it is a 
case of ‘‘bad conscience” on the ground of 
mechanical insecurity, why—practice! 





Some Advice on a Trill 


How shall I play the trill in Bach’s ‘‘Two- 
Voice Invention No. 4,”’ 19th measure? Shall 
I strike C, then begin the trill from above, on D, 
playing the upper note of the trill D together 
with the bass note? Mary ELizaBETH. 


No. You should start the trill with C. Ina 
moderate tempo it will be sufficient to make one 
shake to every sixteenth of the left hand, though, 
of course, there is no limit to the rapidity of a 
trill. Make, however, no after shake. Stop 
on the last C and simply continue the melodic 
passage. 


Changing Fingers on a Sustained Tone 


In Ckopin’s Scherzo, opus 31, I find these 
measures. Is the F sharp marked for the left 
hand (‘‘m. g.’’) to be sounded again or merely 
sustained by the left hand? STUDENT. 










—— 


oF 
m.g. 


The F sharp is not to be struck again. See to 
it that your left thumb is placed on it before the 
right one has left the key. It is not difficult to 
do, but may require a little practicing. 


Position of an Unemployed Finger 


Should the little finger be curled up or extend 
over the keyboard in playing passages in which 
it is not used? LUCILLE. 


The extending of the little or any other finger 
for any length of time is ugly and purposeless. 
It should always remain in that curved condition 
whichis proper toall the fingers. Where the little 
finger is unemployed ina lengthy passage it may 
be drawn a little closer toward the hand. 


The Best Metronome — Yourself 


Please tell me the proper tempo of the ‘‘ Can- 
zona Napolitana”’ in Liszt’s‘‘ Venezia e Napoli.” 
I am somewhat at a loss to know how fast to 
play this part. INQUIRER. 


“ 


Since a ‘‘canzona”’ is an unpretentious little 
song you may invent a few words of text which 
in meter and general character fit the melody. 
Then imagine you were in Naples, on or in 
front of the blue Mediterranean Sea, sing the 
song—and you cannot fail to hit upon the 
right tempo. I have 
always refused to 
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Some Works by Debussy 


Please give me some piano numbers by 
Debussy that would do for a group of his 
works at a recital. May. 


Select, in accordance with your taste 


} and technic, from the following sets of 
pieces: 
Children’s Corner . 6 pieces 
Estampes ‘ 3 pieces 
Images 6 pieces 
Petite Suite. 4 pieces 
Préludes . 12 pieces 


A Question of Diminished Intervals 


How shall I write the diminished third 
of the scale of G flat? SOPHIE. 

Are you sure that you mean the “dimin- 
ished” and not the ‘‘minor” third? The 
diminished does not occur in any scale, 
and arises only through part leading in 
contrary motion. I should, if you really 
mean it, exchange the G flat for F sharp, 








and call the diminished third A flat. The 
minor third of G flat would be B double 
flat. 


Playing With an Orchestra 


When an artist plays a concerto with 
an orchestra, who sets the tempi, the soloist 
orthe conductor? In other words, does the 
soloist for the time being become a member 
of the orchestra or does the orchestra 
simply accompany him? Pein IAB is 

The soloist is the proper person to 
determine the tempi as well as the general 
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Why Some Questions are Not 
Answered 


NUMBER of questions sent to Mr. Hofmann 

are not answered because he has already 
printed answers to them on this page, sometimes 
two or three times. Now, for the convenience 
of his readers, these questions, some 250 in all, 
covering practically every phase of piano play- 
ing, and a number of articles by Mr. Hofmann 
on the piano, have been put into a convenient 
one-volume book called ** Piano Playing, With 
Piano Questions Answered,’’ by Josef Hofmann, 
which for one dollar can be had of any book- 
seller, or it will be sent by THE JOURNAL, postage 
prepaid, toany reader of this page upon receipt 
of the price by either check, postal or express 
money order. 











Some Good Concert Pieces 


Will you please give me the names of some 
pieces for concert use on the order of Grieg’s 
‘““Walzer”’ from his ‘‘ Lyric Pieces,’ or of Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘“‘To a Wild Rose’’? PP. B: 


’ 


Moszkowski, “‘Tarantella,’”’ opus 77, No. 6; 
Saint-Saéns, first ‘‘ Mazurka’’; Chopin, “‘ Valse,” 
opus 69, No. 2. From Schumann’s “Forest 
Scenes,’”’ opus 82, you might try the Nos. 1, 6, 
7 and 8. 


Playing Octaves 
How shall I best practice the octaves in 
Chopin’s Polonaise, opus 53, to obtain the best 
results? Is about .), == 116 right as to tempo? 
A. Bk. 


Observe a round, circular motion of the hand 
and arm. The wrist should be at its highest 
point of this motion when the group of four six- 
teenth notes begins, while at the end it should 
reach its lowest position. A good accent on the 
first note of every group will not only facilitate 
this motion, but also give rhythmical force to 
the whole figure. The tempo is, as always, an 
individual matter, inasmuch as it is conditioned 
by the general conception of the piece and the 
characterization you give to the particular part. 


A Question of Notation 


In measure 22 of Chopin’s Polonaise in A 
flat, opus 53, should the first note be played as a 
flat? Measure 21 has G flat, but by the rules 
of notation the note in measure 22 should be 
natural. To my ear G flat sounds better. 

c.f. 

The note should. of ceurse, be G flat. Whata 
poor edition have you been given that such an 
evident misprint was not corrected! Again and 
again I say: Buy reputable editions! They do 
not cost more than the bad ones, or, if they do, 
the difference is surely very small and well worth 
the advantages a good edition offers. 






conception and character of the concerto, 
because he knows the composition thor- 
oughly, while the conductor usually receives 
the score too shortly before the performance 
to familiarize himself with it more than 
superficially. This is the case with new 
concertos. With the older standard ones 
there is usually a brief conversation be- 
tween conductor and soloist sufficient for a 
mutual understanding. In all concerted work, 
not only in music, but also in “team work” of 
any kind, the determining party is the one who 
possesses and exerts the greatest authority. The 
soloist, however, must beware lest he degen- 
erate into a “‘prima donna”’ by insisting upon 
a point even if the work as a totality would 
be spoiled by it. He must become a member 
of the orchestra whenever there is the slightest 
danger of the orchestra not being able to 
follow him. 


Playing a Figured Bass 


The second inversion of a chord is numbered 
8 
6. Please explain these figures. I do not under- 
. 8 
stand them although I understand 8 for the first 


inversion. SANTA Rosa. 


The figures stand over some bass note. 
Counting from this bass note to the 4th, 6th 
and 8th you obtain the second inversion, just 
as you arrive at the first inversion if the bass 
note is marked by a 6 only. 


Unusual Way of Writing a Trill 


How shall I play these trills from Edward 
Schiitt’s paraphrase of Johann  Strauss’s 
“Fledermaus” waltz? I find the meaning of 
these trills most obscure. ISABEL. 
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The composer has resorted to this unusual 
form of writing to indicate that the player 
should in the first two measures use both hands 
in making the trill, the right for the upper note, 
the left for the lower note. In the third measure 
the left hand continues the trill by playing both 
notes; they change the notation in the next 
measure, though remaining on the same keys, 
of course. 

‘ 
César Franck’s Piano Works 

Which do you consider the best works of 
César Franck for piano? THELMA. 

In his piano works César Franck was not at 
his best. While not unworthy of his great 
mastership the style 
of his piano compo- 





give information on 
matters of tempo 
by metronome 
figures, because they 
are too misleading; 
they may fit in one 
sentence and not in 
the next one. Re- 
member that you 
have an unerring 
metronome in your 
own heart. It will 
inform you, but— 
you must consult it. 


the age at which to be 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
gin piano playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Answers to questions already printed cannot be 


sitions and the treat- 
ment of the piano 
reveal rather plainly 
that he was an or- 
ganist. Of larger 
works for the piano 
I suggest: ‘‘ Prélude, 
Aria and Finale,” 
also “‘ Prélude, Chor- 
ale and Fugue”; of 
small pieces examine 
““Danse lente” and 
‘**Plaintes d’une 
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BARGAINS! 


We have been forced to print an 
Extra Edition of our 226 page Color- 
Illustrated Style Book to fill the vast 
number of requests for Free copies. This 
style book is the sensation of the season. 

Send at Once for this 
book of great Bargains 
in Suits, Skirts, Coats, —— 
Dresses, Underwear, — 
Corsets, Waists—every 
thing in woman’s wearing 
apparel. See the new and @ 




















































lovely styles. > ' 
XA 172 A 
“Military Mary” 


Model 


$5.98 


Express Prepaid 


| The Craze of 
the Hour—richest 
blue-green plaid coat 
with red ‘‘dash strip- 
ing’’—big, broad mili- 
tary girdle of seal 
plush. Plush collar 
and cuffs. Big plush 
buttons. A $10 
value, price pre- 
paid for $5.98. 


More 
Bar- 


gains 
|A Genuine 
| “*Klosfit”’ 

Silk Petti- 


coat, Only 


$3.97 
Ladies’ Fur 
Set, $2.98 
3 Girls’ Dresses 
for $1.49 
New Model 
Corset, 69c 
Child’s Coat 

$1.49 
Velvet Shoes 

$1.75 
Corset Cover 

19c 


We Pre- 
payExpress 
or Postage 

Our ‘‘Money- 
Back’’ Tagonevery 
article insures sat- 
isfaction. Don’t miss the sen- 


sational Bargain offers in the 
big Free Style Book. 


— 
** Philipsborn 
* The Outer 
ed Garment House 
Dept. 102 Chicago, Ill. 
o Please send, without obligation, 


copy of Fall Style Book. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY 


marriage must have meant a great deal to Mrs. Allen,” I thought; 

and I wondered what it meant to Laura. What could marriage 
mean to a girl brought up as she had been, to love money, to scorn 
work and to look upon the social life as an opportunity for meeting 
eligible men rather than as a chance to express and realize herseli 
through contact with other natures in the gayer, freer, more spon- 
taneous human associations? ‘‘It must seem to her,” I thought, ‘‘as 
if the thing she had set out to do were done, as if the altar were the 
end of life instead of the beginning. I wonder whether it does?” 

And, wondering so, I sat beside my desk, the wedding-card in hand, 
and my thoughts drifted back along the course of my friendship for 
Mrs. Allen, Laura’s mother, since the time when we had been at 
school together. She was older than I—one of the beautiful, lazy, 
upper classmen, whom the young energy of the school always delights 
in serving. She had a great, open heart and even as a girl had loved 
every good thing in the world except work. But the result of this 
one lack had been that her attitude toward life was always governed 
by her material condition. When she was rich she was generous, 
when she was poor she was bitter. And, since her husband’s fortunes 
were of the kind that wavered, Mrs. Allen’s disposition, too, had 
become unstable as the years passed. In one respect alone had she 
remained firm, and that was in her belief that the necessity for work 
Was a taint, and that her daughters’ happiness depended not upon 
what they could do, nor upon what they knew, nor even upon what 
they were, but upon their marrying rich men. 

The last time I visited the Allens was the year that Laura came 
out in society, three winters ago. As | thought of this visit | 
remembered a whispered, smiling 
conference between mother and 


| READ the wedding announcement, sighed and smiled. ‘That 
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alks With Yesterday’s Women 


ALEXANDER 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1914 
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Mrs. Terry shook her head. ‘Not I,” she said. ‘‘1’m not roman- 
tic. What’s the use? You get over it so quickly anyhow. You might 
just as well stick to your friends from the beginning, and not have 
to go back when you and your husband begin to bore each other.” 

I looked at the bright, fair face of the girl who spoke. ‘“‘Is it 
really she?”’ L asked myself. ‘‘Is it the voice of youth, in its hour 
of dreams, that talks of boredom and the folly of romance? Is it the 
eye of youth, that, seeing only the fair beginning, is looking for the 
end of love and happiness?”’ 

I hardly noticed that the voice was raised again until I found 
myself called back by the words: 


R. TERRY doesn’t like them, but everybody says they are the 
smartest set in town. I tell him it does not matter with whom 
you dance and play cards and eat dinners, as long as they do things 
the way youdo. But he says he would rather stay at home and read 
than go with people he doesn’t care about. Heavens! even in the 
city, if I had stopped to find people I liked I should have been at 
home alone and bored to death most of the time. Here it would be too 
awful, with nothing in the world todo. And as there is every chance 
that I'll have to live my life here I’ve made up my mind to fight it 
through, right now, until he gives in. Don’t you think I’m right?” 
I could stand it no longer, and Laura Terry’s direct question gave 
me my opportunity to speak out. 

“No!” I said decidedly. 

“*No?”’ said she, surprised. 

[ shook my head vigorously. “Mr. Terry is right,” I said. “You 
can work with people you don’t like and not have the association do 
more than spoil your temper. But 
you can’t, for any length of time, 





daughter, and then Mrs. Allen’s 
saying confidentially to me: 
‘**Laura has been invited to go to 
the theater tonight.” 

‘How delightful!” said I, to 
whom a mention of the theater 
always conjured up the vision of a 
Drama League bulletin about some 
play that would add a new interest 
to life. ‘“‘What is the play?” 

“The play?” said Mrs. Allen 
doubtfully. “I don’t know.” 

‘Who is acting?” I asked. 

“Acting? I’m sure I don't 
know.”’ And then, as if in return 
for my blank wonder, she added: 
“Mr. Terry has come to the city 
especially to take her. They say | 
he is making ten thousand a year.” 





ND now Laura Allen was Mrs. 
Walter Cullen Terry and had | 
come toliveinourtown. I looked 
at the wedding announcement | 
again. ‘““At Home After November | 
First,” I read, ‘‘and it’s the fif- 
teenth now. [’llgoto Laura’s and 
take her some chrysanthemums.”’ 
“Ts Mrs. Terry at home?”’ I 
asked the maid, and was glad 
when she answered, ‘‘She’s at 
home, but she’s dressing; will you 
wait afew minutes?” and gave me 
a chance to see what Laura’s 
home was like, before I saw the 
new Laura. The room was not = 








spend your leisure with people you 
don’t like and not pay the price.” 

“The price?’’ asked Mrs. Terry. 
“What price? We give as much 
as we get.” 

“You give too much,” said I, 
“when you give your youth. 
You’re not going to be under 
thirty all your days, you know. 
The time will come when you and 
your husband will ask something 
more of life than can be gathered 
from a pack of cards anda well-set 
dinner-table. Where do you ex- 
pect to get it? Where do you 
expect a lumber merchant like 
your husband to get it if not 
from the people with whom you 
associate? ”’ 

“T didn’t think you would talk 
that way,”’said Mrs. Terry. ‘All 
the girls here seem to feel as if you 
were one of them, and understood 
that young people did not want to 
be serious all the time.” 

“Be as frivolous as you please,” 
Tinsisted. ‘* But be frivolous with 
people you respect, and with 
whom you can be serious when 
you want to be, or you'll find 
yourself old beyond redemption 
at thirty-five.” 

Che smile had gone from Mrs. 
Terry’s face, and as I looked at 
her now I saw that the soft white 
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an interesting one. The pictures 
on the wall might have been 
anybody’s pictures, and there were no books to speak of. The fresh 
new curtains, the bright and scattered ornaments, the undimmed 
cretonnes showed it to be a bride’s house, and that was all. 

After a moment I[ heard Laura’s light footstep on the stairs, and 
when she came into the room, in her pretty, pale gown, I saw how 
lovely she was, how fresh and fair and young, and I saw, too, that all 
the room necded was Laura herself, as bright and undimmed as the 
cretonnes, to fit into it and give it life. I knew, then, that to be a 
bride’s home was enough to fill a house with meaning. 

“My dear Mrs. Pelham!” Laura Terry began, rushing over to kiss 
me on both cheeks. ‘“‘It’s so good of you to come, and I can’t tell 
you how glad [am to see you! ve wanted you, above every one, to 
see our house. Isn’t it just the dearest place?”’ 

A note in the voice jarred, something in the enthusiasm seemed 
not quite sincere, but I brushed aside the thought of it. 

“Your house looks as happy as you do,” I said. “I’ve come to 
wish you joy in it, the same joy that Mr. Pelham and I had in our 
first home. And I’ve brought you these,” holding out the flowers. 

“Chrysanthemums!” she said, taking them with evident pleasure. 
“Oh, thank youso much! They’re quite my favorite flowers. Al- 
though I suppose you'll frown when I tell you why. Because’’— 
she whispered dramatically —‘‘ they’re always a sign that the season’s 
beginning.” 

‘**The season?” said I, wondering just what she meant. 

“The real silly season,” said Mrs. Terry, laughing. ‘“ Dancing and 
theaters and parties and fun in general. Summer bores me awiully. 
I just have to have something to do. Look,’’ she said, getting up 
from her chair and drawing aside the hangings that separated us from 
an inner room, “I’ve measured and we can put four tables into this 
one room. I didn’t hint it to Mr. Terry, but I really think that was 
what made me take the house. I don’t suppose you care for bridge 
though. I don’t either, really, I play so badly, but one has to enter- 
tain people in these small towns somehow or other.” 


OR a moment I was silent, not knowing what to answer, conscious 
only of a certain hurt that a new home could be to any girl just 
a place for giving bridge parties. 

“You will enjoy having your friends,” I said. “That’s one of the 
real pleasures of a home.” 

““T knew you would appreciate it,” said Mrs. Terry. ‘‘ Most mar- 
ried people are so poky. But Mother always says you have more 
company in a month than anybody else in a year. That’s what I 
want—somebody all the time.” 

“No, you don’t,” saidI. ‘‘Oryou won’t very long. You miss your 
big family just now. It is always hard to adjust one’s self to a table 
for two after that. But unless I am greatly mistaken you will soon 
be liking the house best when you and Mr. Terry are alone in it.” 


“*Most Married People are so Poky’” 


J skin had traces of cruel lines about 
the mouth, the lines which bitter- 
ness brings to youth. 

“*She’s older now than twice her years,” I thought, ‘‘and idleness 
has done it. That’s how mothers’ sins are visited on children.” 

‘Laura, my dear,” I said, moved by an irresistible impulse, ‘‘ come 
here and sit by me. I want to talk to you.” 

Mrs. Terry flushed, hesitated, then took the seat next to me. 


O YOU know,” I began, “that what you said about the girls’ 

feeling that I was one of them pleased me more than anything 
else could have done? That’s why I came here today, in the hope 
that we might be friends, too, you and I. But we can’t.” 

“Why not?” said Mrs. Terry. 

“‘Because in the half-hour that I’ve been here you have talked 
three times of being bored. You're too old for me.”’ 

Laura Terry laughed, but it was a laugh without glee. 

“T mean it,” I went on. ‘‘Real youth is never bored. Nobody 
who is hopeful or happy is bored, and nobody can help being happy 
who is doing something worth while.” 

Mrs. Terry got up and walked away. “That’s sentimental,” she 
said. 

“Tt’s practical,” said I. ‘‘ You’ve never tried work as a cure for 
boredom, so you don’t know.”’ 

“T have nothing to do,” said Mrs. Terry. “Mr. Terry can afford 
to give me all the service I need. Why shouldn’t I take it?” 

‘““There’s all the work of the world to do,” said I. 

“Oh, charity!” said Laura Terry scornfully. 

“’There’s all the work of the world to do,” I repeated, ignoring the 
scorn and the unkindness, which were after all but lack of under- 
standing. ‘‘There’s such a lot that it is bewildering, and so few of us 
to help with it!” 

“There’s nothing I can do,”’ said Mrs. Terry with a catch in her 
voice, half weary, half resentful. 

There, in that one sentence, was the answer I had sought. This 
was what Mrs. Allen’s scorn of work had brought her daughter to 
at twenty-one, this incapacity to love the summer, to interest her 
husband, to find companionship in her own soul. 

“There’s plenty you can learn,” said I, “if you want to. And, if 
you really do, perhaps we can be friends after all. I'll put up with 
your age until I see you growing young again. Then you can put up 
with mine. Is it a bargain?” 

For answer, Laura Terry put her arms on the mantel beside which 
she stood, put her head on her arms, and began tocry. I gavea sigh 
of relief. ‘‘That’s a real woman’s answer,” I said to myself. ‘‘ There’s 


hope for her,” 
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Oth to 14th 


Will Be Devoted 
To The Selling Of 
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(Hand- Finished ) 
Underwear 





This event scored a great suc- 
cess with fore-handed women 
last Fall and has been taken up 
this season in a more thorough 
fashion by the dealers every- 
where. 


Look for the same generous 
values—The same complete 
range of shapes and fabrics—T he 
same perfection of finish and 
fit— which delighted ALL who 
filled their last season’s under- 
wear wants during the ‘‘Mérode”’ 


and “Harvard Mills” 
Underwear Selling Week 


Prices range from 50c to 


$3.50 per garment. 


Regular Sizes — Extra Sizes. 
Silk and Wool Fabrics. 


Shapes and weights to suit the 
modes of the day. 





PERFECT FITTING 


UNION SUITS 


A SPECIALTY 
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** Merode’’ 
At these Exceptional Prices —This Week only 


soc Lnust Usual price 50c. at 35¢. 
Same in extra sizes 
Union-suits . . 
Extra sizes. . 


Special Offer 


We make notable price inducements 


attract new customers. Look to 


your dealer for 


The Celebrated Numbers 


806 


** Harvard Mills’’ 


and 


“ “ 75. at 50c. 
“ “$1.00 at 75c. 
“ “$1.35 at $1.00 





Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 














































XQUISITE gold- 

filigree-ornamented 
tortoiseshell combs are 
strikingly novel. 





HE hairnolonger 

concealing the 
ear, its reappearance 
again makes fashion- 
able the long pendant 
earrings. 


NGENIOUS art- 

istry rather than 
conventional posi- 
tioning is needed for 
graceful placing of 
combs and pins. 
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By Ida Cleve Van Auken 
TEP by step, from the demure low hairdressings we have passed through the simplicity of the French 
twist to the really elaborate high arrangements, stateliness and dignity supplanting winsomeness and 
coquetry. As unadorned the high coiffure is not complete, it must be ornamented with combs and pins. And 
there are myriads of beautiful shell pins and combs sparkling with brilliants, gold and silver incrusted, while 
others are luxurious with stones of barbaric richness in color, in distinct contrast with the intense brilliancy 
of the sparkling cut jet which is so splendidly in evidence ornamenting golden or Titian-hued hair. 





Back Combs Unmistakably Spanish 
in Origin 





‘ 4 <*> 
To Diminish the Long Profile Swayins 
Rings are Suspended From the Ears 


Curved Over the Front the New Spherical 
Pin Finds a Natural Position 





NOTE — Directions for arranging these coiffures will be forwarded if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent to Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Send to-day for 


Albrecht’s 


Fur Facts 
and Fashion Book 


illustrating and describing beau- 
tiful Correct Furs for Street and 
Evening Wear. 

What kind of Furs are correct 
for this season? What are the 
trade names and common English 
names of Furs? How are Furs 
made and graded ? Howcan IJ de- 
tect imitation Furs? What Furs 
wear best ? How can I take proper 
careof my Furs? HowcanI getthe 
utmost fur value for my money? 

The answers to these and other 
important questions, as well as 
valuable money saving informa- 
tion, you will find in our Big 
Fur Style Book—sent you free 
upon request—not a catalog, 
buta practical Fur Buyer’s Guide. 


Alforecht Furs 


tt (Ot ——= — 
Quality Guaranteed 
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Any one of the thousands upon 
thousands of women the world over 
who wear our Furs will tel! you that 
the Albrecht Quality Label on a Fur 
Garment or Muff—means that the 
quality isas represented, and that the 
price is right. 


Simple Old-Fashioned Honesty 
Not much to brag about— 
but it’s here 


And back of the Albrecht label as 
an additional protection for youis the 
Albrecht Guaranty Bond certifying 
as to the kind of fur, the quality and 
workmanship. 

With the Big Fur Book mentioned 
above you can’t go wrong in your 
Fur Selection. 


Money Back 





° ° 
if Not Satisfied 

Buying a Fur Garment in some 
cases represents a considerable in- 
vestment — so you can not be too 
careful in making your selection. 

Albrecht Furs are not only guar- 
anteed to be as represented, but will 
be shipped to you at our risk subject 
to your inspection —at our risk. 

Indeed, you will findin our Big Fur 
Book valuable information and de- 
scriptions of all kinds of furs—and 
you will find, too, just the kind of 
styles and Fur Garments you want 
at prices you are willing to pay. 


Write to-day. No obligation to buy 


For 59 years Albrecht Furs have 
never failed to please. .The Albrecht 
Quality Label is your protection. So be- 
fore you buy any Furs anywhere, get 
our Big Fur Style Book No. 102. Simply 
enclose 4 cents for postage and write us 
care of Station “A-2." 
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E-Albrecht & Son 


founded 1855 
AlbrechtGorner StPaulMinn- 
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By The Minist 
HE teacher of a Sunday-school class who feels that she is not 
conducting the work of the class in a successful manner, and 
is not making the sessions of the class interesting enough to 
insure the regular attendance of the rnembers and hold them to the 
school asa whole, will do well to give thought to the subject of class 
organization. No phase of Sunday-school work seems at the present 
time to be more prominent than this nor promises to be more 
successful in its workings and results. 

Let us say that the class is in the *‘teen”’ age—the age that isa 
problem for every village, town or city Sunday-school, when the chil- 
dren are likely to drift away. This age represents the most important 
period of life when ideals and standards are set up, habits formed and 
decisions made that will make or marthe lives of the boys and girls, for 


Some ships sail east and some sail west 
By the selfsame winds that blow; 

Tis the set of the sails, and not the gales, 
That determines which way they go. 

Like the winds of the east are the forces of fate, 
As we travel along through life; 

’Tis the set of the soul that determines the goal, 
And not the calm or strife. 


The Best Way to Organize 


T THIS age the tendency to organize is a natural one and the 
‘“‘gang’’ spirit rules, showing that the child is reaching to a 
larger life than that he has previously known. Boys and girls want 
to be connected with an organization of some kind, and if it appeals 
to them in its activities they will stand by and give service. These 
organizations, rightly controlled, and dominated by strong Christian 
leadership, can be made a power for good in the lives of their members. 
The organization of a class should be in the hands of its members. 
The activities are planned by them, and discipline, when necessary, 
is administered by them. The position of the teacher is thereby 
strengthened. Instead of being an ‘‘autocrat”’ in dealing with the 
class the function is that of counselor and friend. Organization 
develops initiative, self-reliance, self-control and the ability to do 
things, and character is thereby developed. It also increases class 
spirit. The organized class becomes “‘ our class,’’ not the ‘‘ teacher’s 
class.” 

Organization should not be forced on the class. Do not go at it as 
though you arelaying atrap. First think it through yourself; then 
put yourself in the pupil’s place and ask yourself the question: “How 
would I like to have this presented to me?”’ This will give you the 
viewpoint of your class, and you are then ready to go ahead. You 
must believe in it thoroughly, enthusiastically, before you can hope 
for the interest and enthusiasm of your class. 

Next get two or three of your ‘‘key”’ pupils and talk it over with 
them. Show them the possibilities of the organization, emphasizing 
the physical, mental, social and spiritual activities. Follow this with 
a special meeting of the class, to be held either at the home of the 
teacher or one of the class. 

Make the organization genuine, and show that you mean business. 
The ‘“‘teen’”’ age abhors shams and will readily detect any weak spots 
in the organization. Impress upon the class the necessity of select- 
ing capable officers. Adopt the class constitution, select a class name 
and motto, elect the officers, appoint committees, arrange the time 
and place of meeting during the week, etc. 

Any boy (or girl) may become a member of this class on the invita- 
tion of the class. 


Each Class Should Have Individuality 


N ORDER to create an individuality in class spirit, loyalty and 

enthusiasm the class should have an emblem, a motto and a color. 
It may also have a flower, a song, a yell, a whistle, or such other 
additions as may seem wise. 

A Massachusetts class of young ladies had one-piece linen dresses 
with their class emblem embroidered into a design around the neck 
and sleeves. 

A class name will help to create a strong and healthy class spirit 
and is valuable as a means of advertising the class and its work. 
Some prefer to take class numbers or letters, thus recognizing their 
relationship to Bible study; others choose names that indicate some 
kind of Christian service, thus committing the class to Christian 
work, while others take names of heroes or use Greek letters. 

A motto is perhaps more important than a name. It will help to 
place and keep before the class a definite purpose. If often repeated 
it will aidin producing in the class the spirit expressed in the motto. 
The following well-known mottoes may be suggestive: “‘ We're in 
the King’s Business,’?’ “We Do Things,’ “The Other Fellow,” 
“Every Man Up,” “To Serve.” 

The International Teen-Age Class Button Pin is a blue celluloid 
pin with a white center. These cost only one cent each, postpaid. 


Activities for Young People’s Classes 


N IDWEEK activities should be planned as a part of the weekly 
I program, keeping in mind the fourfold life of the pupil. The 
planning of these activities should be left almost entirely to the class; 
any plans that the teacher may have should be turned over to the 
class by way of suggestion. A very helpful leaflet has been published 
by the International Sunday-School Association, which gives several 
hundred suggestions for physical, social, mental, spiritual and serv- 
ice through-the-week activities by both boys’ and girls’ classes. | 
shall be glad tosend you this leaflet upon request. 

There are many admirable auxiliary organizations with which 
individual Sunday-school classes may become associated. Some of 
the most prominent are: 

The Boy Trust 

Knights of the Holy Grail 

Boys’ Club 

Messenger Department and Life- 
Saving Service 


Camp Fire Girls of America 

The Queens of Avalon 

International Order of The King’s 
Daughters and Sons 

Loyal Daughters 
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Inter-M-Baraca and Philathea The Knights of Valor 


Classes Knights of King Arthur 
Twenty-Minutes-a-Day-Working United Boys’ Brigade of America 
Society Guest of the White Shield 


Knights of the Church 

Loyal Sons 

Boys’ International Sunshine Club 

Kappa Sigma Pi or Modern 
Knights of Saint Paul 

The American National Red Cross 
Society 

Boy Scouts of America 

Baraca and Philathea Movement 

Agoga 


Girl Guides of America 

Girl Pioneers of America 
Bethany Girls 

Brotherhood of Saint Andrew 
Pilgrim Fraternity 
Woodcraft Indians 

Temple Builders 

Boy Pioneers 

The Boys’ Brotherhood 
Knights of Methodism 


The Sunday-School No Longer for Children Alone 


UT perhaps you are the discouraged teacher of an adult class. 

Then why not consider the advantages of an adult Bible-class 
organization? Every Sunday-school has had its “‘ Bible class” for 
adults, but this New Movement in Sunday-school work among grown- 
ups makes the Sunday-school a working laboratory for men and 
women. In the old-time class the members were listeners, who 
merely assented to things told them by the teacher; in the New- 
Movement class the members think for themselves and discuss their 
thoughts. A New-Movement class is one where all have a voice inits 
affairs and a part in carrying them on, and it is the universal experi- 
ence that as soon as a class is organized it begins to grow. 

The reason is not far to seek. Before the class is organized growth 
is not an objective. Afterward it becomes one of the avowed objects 
of the new organization. Systematic attention and effort are given 
to this specific thing. A considerable number of the class members 
are charged with this as their definite responsibility. It becomes 
their business to see that others are won to membership. When 
earnest men unite definiteness of plan with enthusiastic effort the end 
aimed at is achieved. Class organization means class upbuilding and 
outreach. The average result is the doubling of membership within 
a brief period, and if the organization is rightly planned and backed 
with genuine interest steady, permanent growth is the result. 


The Organized Class Attracts Men 


OW this New Movement is also a reaching out for the adult 

masses to bring them into the Sunday-school. In the Methodist 
Episcopal Church alone seventy-five thousand men have been enlisted 
in the Sunday-school army within the last three years by the 
organized adult Bible class. 

Consider the effect of bringing tens of thousands of men of open 
heart and inquiring mind into weekly personal contact with the 
living Word! The weakness of much present-day religion is that it 
is Scriptureless. Once the Christian was a man of one book. Nowin 
private and family life he is likely to be a man of many newspapers 
and magazines, but of no book! Here is an agency which succeeds in 
rallying the men of our time to the study of the Bible. The Word of 
God has not changed. It is still a vitalizing force wherever it touches 
life. The men of these classes are organized for service. In our old- 
style Bible classes we have had too much of the kind of faith which 
is without works. They have been ‘“‘services’’ with “service”’ left 
out. To be idle hearers is a call which utterly fails to command the 
men of our time. They are ready to listen to the word which compels 
them to go out and serve. They realize that this summons is in 
accord with the best Twentieth-Century interpretation of the Gospel. 
The Church today realizes that great multitudes of men are antago- 
nistic to organized religion. They have lost faith in institutionalism. 
Many of them are inimical to all ecclesiasticism. But they are not 
and cannot be antagonistic to brotherliness. 

And these men are not antagonistic to Jesus Christ. They want 
to know what He said. They are ready to listen to Him. They have 
small patience with definitions and doctrinal discussions. All these 
seem barren and lifeless. But they are interested in and eager for a 
fresh study of the fountain-head of Christian inspiration. It is just 
this to which the Organized Class calls men. 


The Class Lives Because it Serves 


\ HEN a class is without activity it is without life or interest. 

Nothing appeals more strongly to men and women than “‘the 
doing well of things well worth doing.” In order that the life of the 
class be healthy and the interest general the activities should be 
varied, well proportioned and properly related to the needs of the 
school, the church and the community. Experience has proved that 
three kinds of activities are essential toa steady growth of life, interest 
and power: those which increase and maintain the membership of the 
class, those which meet the social needs of its members, and those 
which cultivate their religious life and meet their spiritual needs. For 
this reason the international standard of organization requires the 
appointment of at least three committees in each class: membership, 
social and devotional-missionary, As the class grows and activities 
multiply it will be necessary to appoint additional committees and 
further subdivide the work, 

A leaflet most helpful in its suggestions for adult classes is entitled: 
“One Hundred Things One Hundred Organized Bible Classes are 
Doing.” I shall be glad to send you this also upon request. 

The Sunday-school has always been a success and has proved itself 
a divine agency for good. No company of men have a better oppor- 
tunity to study community affairs and remedy wrong conditions 
than the alert men who are now to be found by hundreds in adult 
Bible classes, and those who are most familiar with the signs of the 
times see in the formation of these classes the promise of greater 
victories than the Sunday-school has ever known. Organize your 
class for success! 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to answer any questions her 
readers may like to ask regarding the organization of junior, intermediate, senior or 
adult classes. She willalso be pleased to send upon request names, mottoes, a list of 
helpful literature, and the addresses of the organizations suggested with which indi- 
vidual classes may be associated. Kindly address your letters to The Minister’s Social 
Helper, THE LapiEs’ HOME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 






















Model No, 363. This 
shoe of patent has 
that elegance of finish 
so much desired in a 
dress shoe. 
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“Why, I am not a 
bit tired tonight!” 


Yesterday she returned home tired, 
depressed, foot-weary, eagerly hurrying 
to remove the cause of it all—-her shoes. 

Today she came back as fresh as when 
she left, her step buoyant, her face 
radiant from a brisk walk in the keen 
winter air. 

Thousands of women everywhere have 
experienced this happy, this wonderful 
change. YOU can, too, if you do this: 

Go to the Red Cross dealer in your town and see 
the season’s new models, First, note their chic lines, 


their elegance, their exquisite refinement of finish 
note that they require no sacrifice of style. 
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Then choose just the model, just the snug fit you 
want. Now walk! At your first step you will feela 
marvelous difference in this shoe— its instant adapt- 
ability to every movement of your foot, its utter free- 
dom from that burning and binding which stiff-sole 
shoes have caused you. 

Do this now. Begin today to enjoy this glorious 
Red Cross combination of Style and Comfort, 


Prices: $4 to $6 


—_ 
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“Bends with 
your foot” 


Trade Mark 
Write today for the Red Cross Style Book 


—which shows the correct models for every occasion 
and every purpose. With it we will send you the 
name of the Red Cross dealer in your town, or tell 
you how to order direct. 


THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO. 
501-543 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Model No. 364. “Eden” 
boot of dull kid—de- 
signed fordainty women. 





Look for this 
trademark 
on the sole 





a new 

shoe, 

9 made 

by the makers of the 
RED CROSS SHOE, 
embodies its wondertul 
comfort features. See the 
season’s new models at 
Red Cross dealers’ every- 
where. Exceptional 
values at 


$3.50 and $4 


Model No. 700, 
For the woman 
who wants her 
footwear ‘‘dif- 
ferent’’ but 
not ex- 
treme. 
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Now tancy Party Costumes 


Copied im | -aper ror 
VMiadame Naturae’s Models 
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oe ee unique and 
inex pensive costumes may be 
made for the fancy-dress party or 
masquerade by the girl who has 
tirne and thought to give to their 
development. A princesse slip of 


lawn or Imuary ial i used as 








crépe paper and pasted on the 
’ while an 
effect that is realistic almost be- 
1 be secured in the 
making of paper feathers to orna- 


ment the Peacock costume. 

The Owl costume will perhaps 
afford the most fun because the 
eyes in the headdress are made of 
transparent paper, behind which 
an electric bulb may be inserted. 
A pocket to hold a small battery 
may be put under the wing. 


crépe paper ‘feathers, 





yona belie f 












The Quiet Richness of the Peacock Dress 


Goes Well With the Somber Owl Costume 





A Merry, Graceful Trio Impersonate Fruit, Grain and Flower, Showing the Ruddy Apple, the Brilliant Wheatfield and the Autumnal Beauty of the Cosmos 


NOTE—Information regarding the making of these costumes and the quantities of the different materials used, with estimated cost, will be sent if desired to any reader inclosing an addressed, stamped 
envelope. We must be excused, however, from filling orders for the materials from which to make these dresses,so do not send us any money. Please address your request to the Party-Costume 
Editor, THE LADIEs’ LlomeE JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Windsor Castle: By C. 


NUMBER 1. This is the Background for Your Picture and is Exactly the Size That Your Picture Will be When it is Finished. 


ITH sharp scissors cut carefully around the outside of all the colored edges and black 
lines of each part. Then put the parts together according to the directions under 
each picture. Try fitting the parts together before pasting, to see if all is correct. 
You can make a pretty picture for your room by putting a glass over your picture and 
framing it with a narrow strip of passe partout. 
Windsor Castle has been the home of the Kings and Queens of England for more than 
eight hundred years. It is situated on the Thames River twenty-one miles from London. 


over a period of eight centuries. 


Conqueror (1066-1087). 


NUMBER 2. Put a Very Narrow Strip of Paste Along the 
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The Other Three Parts are Pasted on it Along the Colored Lines Only 


The Castle, as we see it today, represents the additions and restorations of many 
monarchs, and dates back to the reign of King Henry III (1216-1272). No sovereign has 
been satisfied with the work of a former King and each has left the imprint of his own 
taste on the wonderful structure; some good, some bad, but all of great historical interest 


The history of Windsor goes back to the Norman Conquest, to the days of William the 





3ack of the Blue Line Only at the Bottom, and Then Lay it on Top of the Blue Line on Number 1 
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NUMBER 3. When You Have Put Your Paste on tt 























HERE is no finer view of the Castle’s majestic array of 

terraces, battlements and towers than the one in our pic- 
ture, taken as we sail down the river from the west, sweeping 
around the beautiful curve of the great meadow, called ‘‘ The 
Brocas,”’ on the left. It is a wonderful sight, the whole of 
the Castle front rising above the wooded slopes and smoke- 
wreathed red roofs of old Windsor Town. The towers, pin- 
nacles and rich foliage are reflected in the clear water, while 
the whole scene is dominated by the great round tower from 
which floats the Royal standard of the realm. The larger 
tower, with the pointed roof, on the right is the Curfew Tower, 
and it is said that when the poet Gray wrote his Elegy in the 
churchyard near by the great bells in the tower gave him the 
thought for the first line of his famous poem: ‘‘The curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day.” The great building next, to 
the left, is Saint George’s Hall, where imposing services and 
ceremonies take place, and all the towers and buildings have 
historical names and romantic tales connected with them 
Around about the Castle is the great Royal Park of ancient 


xactly Over the Red Strip on Number 1 and in Front of Number 2 


forests, lakes and fern-carpeted glades, where herds of beauti- 
ful spotted deer wander and flocks of pheasants with other 
birds flash their brilliant plumage in the bright sunlight. Near 

y are many places famed in rime and story —Magna Charta 
Island and Field of Runnymede, connected with King John 
and the Barons; Stoke Poges; Eton College; Jourdans, the last 
resting place of William Penn; and Chalfont Saint Giles, 
where Milton wrote “‘ Paradise Lost.’”’ Thousands and thou- 
sands of people from all over the world visit this noted region 
at all seasons, and [ hope many of our girls and boys may 
enjoy this happy privilege. 

When you do visit England be sure to take the lovely trip 
down the beautiful river from Oxford, as I did, on one of the 
comfortable steam launches that ply back and forth every 
day. There is nothing quite like it, nothing quite so charming 
of its kind anywhere; and, when the boat slowly rounds the 
curve and group of elms on Brocas meadow, I know you will 
shout with delight: ‘‘Oh, there is my picture of Windsor 
Castle!” 


NUMBER 4. This is the Foreground, and the Black Line of the Base is Pasted Directly on the Black Line of Number 1, in Front of Number 2 and Number 3 
(Page 30) 

















SHOULD like to tell of the fun Flossie and her 

friends had when they went nutting and met 
Jorgan the Kobold, who was so cross when 
Tommy, thinking his hat a flower, pulled it off; 
so if you will send a stamped, addressed envelope 
for its return, I shall be glad to tell the story to 
you and also to send a paper-doll’s cook stove 
and kitchen cupboard all ready to cut out, color 
and paste together, with tiny teakettle, etc. 

Last summer we heard of a four-year-old girl 
who had been in bed all her life, and who the 
doctors said might never walk unless she could 
have braces to strengthen her. Her parents 
could not buy them, for they cost twenty dol- 
lars, so the Flossie Fisher Club set to work. One 
chapter earned a dollar and fifty cents with a 
lemonade stand, and so many members sent mea 
penny, and even much more each, that the braces 
were soon earned. It costs nothing to belong. 

Special school contest: For the best set of 
stories from a class or school a first prize of five 
dollars will be awarded, to be used for improve 
ment of schoolroom or grounds. For each of the 
five next-best sets a copy of ‘Flossie Fisher’s 
Funnies ”’ will be given for use in the schoolroom. 

Regular contest: For the best story—first prize, 
five dollars; second, three dollars; third, two 
dollars, and ten fourth prizes of one dollar each. 
For the prettiest scrapbook—first prize, three 
dollars; second, two dollars, and a box of water 
colors for each of the ten third best. 

Be sure to inclose with story, scrapbook or 
letter a stamped, addressed envelope, and send 
not later than November 15 to 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
In Care oF THE LApres’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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An Adventure With Jorgan the Kobold: By Helene Nyce 








The Prize Winners for August 
Stories 
FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 


ROSEMARY ARNOLD (age 13 years), 
Washington, D. C. 


SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 


DorotHy WooDWARD (age 13 years), North Dakota 


TEN ONE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


LEONARD GROSSMAN (age 17 years), New York 
RUTH MORLAND, Sweden 
I{ENRIETTE SCHIFFMAN (age 13 years), 
Washington, D. C. 

MARTHA Broxkopp, Connecticut 
FRANCES H. NEVILLE (age 15 years), Virginia 
DOROTHEA E. ANDERSON, Ohio 
ANNIE RUTH LAWRENCE (age 7 years), Persia 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHERSON, China 
CHARLOTTE G. REYER, Indiana 
Nort DaAvip HARTER (age 9 years), Texas 


Scrapbooks 
FIRST PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 
YOLANDE TILLY, Louisiana 


SECOND PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 


MIRIAM KENNEDY (age 13 years), Missouri 


FIVE ONE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


JULIAN Mavirty (age 5 years), Indiana 
HUBERT J. Foote, New York 
RHODA AND FRANCES HOEFFLER, New York 
MADELINE D. STEIN, Belgium 
EDWARD CATER BLANKS, Mississippi 


run 





FIFTEEN BOXES OF WATER COLORS 
ANNABEL ZIMMER, Illinois 
ALICE Hunt, Massachusetts 
BEATRICE DE MAURIAC (age 13 years), New York 
CHARLOTTE DE MAUuRIAC (age 9 years), New York 
RONALD MYERS, Michigan 
G. EVELYN Muniz, New York 
PAULINE A. CHAPMAN, Pennsylvania 
HELEN Erros, New York 
ELIZABETH SHELDON (age 12 years), Michigan 
ERNESTINE E. BRADFORD, Indiana 
RuTH CAMERON, New Jersey 
JOHN SHELDON SPENCER (age 7 years), Kansas 
MARGARET PARKER, California 
PAUL D. HOEFFLER, New York 
ARGYLL E. MILLER (age 6 years), Oklahoma 


The Roll of Honor for August 


Stories 
RETA GRAy (age 15 years), Canada 
WAYNE TOBIAS (age 13 years), Missouri 
DAIsy WILLIAMS, Illinois 
WILLIE Burr, Texas 
Lots BroGpon, California 
ELIZABETH FISHER (age 14 years), Missouri 
May NErotTH, Washington 
Mary Drxon WELCH (age 15 years), Connecticut 
G. VAN Brunt, New York 
ANNA MARION MCCABE (age 16 years), Illinois 


Scrapbooks 
EpiItH Moss (age 13 years), Canada 
ZULA EVELYN Coon, Kansas 
ROSALIE BARRIE (age 13 years), New York 
HORTENSE LEvi, New York 
REZIA M. ROWLEY (age 12 years), Indiana 
ELIZABETH Bostock, Ohio 
DuLceE LE DAIN (age 13 years), Canada 
MELBA LINNELL, Connecticut 
CHAPTER 198 F. F. C., Minnesota 
CascADE Locks BRANCH F. F. C., Chapter 186, 
Oregon 
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The Most Rilséctive 
Coat You Ever Saw 
For $25.00 


Here is the happiest expression you 
will find anywhere this season of the new 
cape effect in a coat full and rippling 
in the back. 

Made of crépe cheviot—a smart, 
*““nubbly’’ cloth of fashionable weave 
light but warm, it is trimmed with broad 
bands of furette. 

The contrast between the sheen of 
the furette (which looks like broad- 
tail and wears better) and the rich full 
colors in the garment itself, makes a 
fascinatingly effective coat, becoming to 
many types of women. 

Black, Russian-green, Navy-blue, 
Congo-brown—all fashionable shades 
this season. 

We call this coat the 


NEW MARCHIONESS 


It is a singularly fitting example of 


WOOLTEX 


The Best there is in 


| Women’s Coats, Suits, Skirts. 


‘Try on the coat itself 

Stand before the mirror and see how 
well you look in it. 

How charming it is for evening—yet 
how appropriate for daytime wear. 

‘Take it to the light and see how 


beautifully it is made. 


A remarkable value at much more 
than its price, it costs but $25. 
You will find it in your own city at 


|The Store That Sells Wooltex 
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The Ideas of a 
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Woman 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. T. AND T. M. BEVANS 














HEN I was a child 
I was very saucy in 
my attitude to the 


homilies of my elders. Life 
seemed to me a luminous 
thing with rainbow possibili- 
ties at every turn in the road 
and I couldn’t see the use of 
so much preaching. 

Preparation for death 
seemed superfluous to me, 
who intended to live indefi- 
nitely. My attitude was like 
that of Charlotte Bronté’s piquant little heroine, Jane Eyre, when 
the minister asked her where wicked children go when they die. 

“To hell,” responded Jane gravely. 

‘*Then what must you do to avoid going to hell?” 

*“*T must keep in good health and not die.” 

Like Jane I did not consider the necessity of reform so much as 
that of keeping my health and strength. 

We are very likely to presume upon our feeling for life and its 
joys—to declare that this world is good enough for us while the red 
blood of youth riots in our veins—forgetful of the stubborn truth 
that unless death kindly takes us off in the glow of our prime there 
are many years before us in which, unless we have made preparation 
for them, we may be forced to admit “I have no pleasure in them.” 

It is for these years, rather than for death, that all people should 
prepare; they should lay up treasure in Heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt and where thieves cannot break in and steal. 
In Heaven. Do you think that a vague phrase, too mystical, too 
fanciful for your concrete logic, your ‘‘common-sense”’ reasoning? If 
so you are the one in whose mind the practical application of truth is 
lacking. Heaven is as much here as elsewhere, it being entirely a 
state of mind and being—a mere oneness with the universe, a keeping 
in tune with the spheres. 

I am for reinstating the elders to their posts of honor and author- 
ity, for having our teachers and preachers chosen from among the 
people past the middle age, who have accumulated the wisdom of 
living and passed the half-century mark and without misanthropy. 

IT am now humbly grateful for all the curbing, the forcible teaching 
and training given me by the old folks in my careless youth, for I now 
have need of every simple and homely accomplishment I learned so 
reluctantly, and for the habits of reading and thinking I was fairly 
forced to in my childhood. 





LS 


“Flocking in Gayly Dressed Herds 
to the ‘ Bridge’ Table” 


MERICA Has Been a Country of Young Blood. We have 
plunged ahead in spendthrift fashion. I remember when in the 
county in which I live one of the most sensible, sane and honest men 
who ever held that thankless and dangerous job, a county office, said 
quietly: ‘We must admit that the young men are in the saddle.” 
There was just at that time a revolt against ‘‘ mossbacks”’; the pop- 
ular argument was that it stood to reason that young men were better 
‘abreast of the times,” and hence more capable of conducting public 
affairs. We did not pause to consider just what it means to be abreast 
of the times. Are “‘the times”’ always the criterion of what we want 
or need? 

Today our county is bankrupt. Men refuse to stand for the offices. 
Our taxes are exorbitant, our schools forced to shorten the terms 
because of lack of money to pay teachers. All this is due to “prog- 
ress”: to being abreast of the times; to young blood with its 
plunging, fearless methods. What a boon the administration of a 
set of careful men of years and experience would have been to us! 

I am not by way of glorifying all things old and “‘sot.”’ I do not 
pay my tribute to the elderly folk who haven’t learned anything or 
forgotten anything; my special obeisance is made to the old people 
who have gleaned all new ideas that are worth while—for this, too, is 
a preparation for ‘‘the evil days,” when our feelings change utterly 
and we cannot longer depend upon the mere buoyancy of youth. 

There are many things discussed by the young folks of today 
which far excel the wisdom of the elders. I heartily admire and com- 
mend the modern baby, and the cleverness of the modern mother in 
her management of infancy. I cheerfully admit that I was ignorant 
and foolish in the early management of my children. I persistently 
overfed, overheated, overnursed and overcared for them. I rocked 
them and “trotted”? them, and poked food in their mouths every 
time they cried, which was often. I nearly killed myself and them 
by sleeping in the bed with them, and by doing all sorts of morbid 
and unhealthful services for them, and neglecting important ones, in 
the name of tenderness and maternal devotion. Later I am sure I 
did them a very ill turn by seeking for them the flowery, happy paths, 
shielding them passionately from the realities of life. I took the hard 
bumps for them, and many a time, kneeling beside their little beds 
at night, I deliberately begged God to wreak life’s vengeance upon 
me—to let me bear it all if only they might go scot free! 

I am not the only parent guilty of this supreme mistake during this 
last half century of high living and poor thinking, during which with 
utter insanity we have put forth this effort which has no groundwork 
of common sense, to “place” our children in the flowery paths of 
existence, forgetful that this world is, at the very best, a place of 
great trial and uncertainty, and that the most important thing is a 
preparation, not for joys and dissipations, but for meeting and bearing 
trials bravely and cheerfully. Not that the “‘joys of life” are to be 
belittled, or that we are to seek melancholy and gloom—far from 
it—but that we should cultivate the things that will remain perma- 
nent, real possessions to the end. 


E OFTEN Deplore the Fact That “Trouble” Has Come to 
the young. This is not half so bad as for trouble to come to 
theold. Nothing bears trouble like youth. It isa mistaken kindness 
to shield a young person from the knowledge and experience of sor- 
row, of tragedy, of loss or disappointment. Of course it is worse than 
mistaken to shield him from work. In so doing we are deliberately 
shutting him off from life’s greatest privilege—alas that the young 
should be ‘“‘shielded” from work and the elderly “retired.” 
Cheerful, properly distributed labor for all, young and old, would 
be the salvation of the human race—a realer, more vital salvation 
than that of “experienced” religion, which bears fruit only in 
profession and in the criticism and censorship of our fellows. 
As I said in the beginning I was a flippant child, but with it all I 
held in wholesome awe the counsels of my elders. Old folks were the 
arbiters of society in my young days. They should be so still. If you 


ask me what is the matter with 
society today, why young 
people are seized with hypo- 
chondria of living, why they 
are bored and nothing seems 
worth while, I will tell you, 
and with truth you cannot 
contradict me, that it is the 
direct result of setting aside 
the judgments and counsels 
of the elderly. 

When house mothers forgot 
how to ‘settle down,’ when 
they deserted the post of duty, flocking in gayly dressed herds to the 
“bridge” table, the literary club, the talky-talky “function” at 
which there are speeches which nobody can hear, or herd between 
courses, discussing public questions which never have been and never 
will be settled, they left the gap open and the lambs got out and went 
roaming away on the mountains wild and bare. For boys and girls 
need the discipline and restraint of home, the firm teaching of old- 
fashioned religion; they need to be held to business, to be called to 
account, to be reminded daily and hourly of their need for accumu- 
lating material for old age—for laying up treasure where moth and 
rust will not corrupt. 


“| Held in Wholesome Awe the 


Counsels of My Elders 


HE Habit of Time-Killing is the Most Vicious to which the 

American people are addicted. The faster we kill time the more 
we hasten the evil days in which we may say, “‘I have no pleasure in 
them.” The pleasure is all used up. Life is dead-sea fruit, beauty 
is turned to ashes. 

We must learn to love the quiet afternoon, the day on which there 
is “nothing doing.”” We must study to compose ourselves with a 
book or a piece of needlework. This was the great good of the train- 
ing our stern mothers gave us. Life is not a play. Settle down. 

How often in rebellious mood I did “‘settle down” to what I 
thought “poky,” and how glad I now am that I had to do it—now 
since the excitement I once called “joy” is joy no longer. This is the 
thing the young cannot understand or believe in: the change in 
feelings and tastes that inevitably comes with age, and for which the 
young old folk of today are so ill prepared. 

Do you remember the genial old folk of your childhood, with their 
dignity and calm, their seeming contentment in quiet days and 
ways, and the little sparkle of fun always lurking behind their grave 
faces? What was their great and lasting charm? I can tell you. 
Long, long ago they learned to cultivate the quiet joys of plain days 
and ways. They were not “society folk” stranded on the dread 
sands of ennui and disillusion. They were not disappointed folk who 
thought life held for them and theirs some high goal of achievement, 
but who found themselves broken and disarmed just as they thought 
they had grasped success. They were people who held steady all the 
way along, never “‘hitting the high places,” but always bearing up 
to the gracious level of quiet and decent life. 

Following the fashions, seeking the looks and ways of youth, is 
not in reality keeping up with the times. I don’t like people who 
are behind the times. I donot recommend areturn toany antiquated 
way of doing things, any narrow way of looking at things. 

The most successful man I know in my home community is now in 
business at the age of eighty years. Long ago he was worth enough 
money to “retire,” but he was not made of “‘retiring”’ stuff. Quietly, 
unostentatiously, graciously, honestly he has pursued his business, to 
the great admiration of all who know him. He never tried to cut a 
dash in the world. He was not an extreme follower of fashion, neither 
did he ever give way to those eccentricities and misanthropies that 
come with age to men of weaker minds. I call him more fully abreast 
of the times at eighty years than the great majority of men of thirty 
today. Many of his old ways of life—the quiet and the beauty and 
the thrift of them—he neverchanged. But where he saw an essential 
convenience, an added comfort in what was “‘new,”’ he took it, and 
through it all has shown always and quenchless the luster of a real 
gentleman—a quality that has remained, and will remain absolutely 
unchanged while the world stands. Let me tell you that the world is 
suffering right now for men like this—for women like this. Where, 
in the listless, nonprogressive ranks of ‘‘retired”’ men, do you find 
example and precept like his? Alas for farms and places of business 
when the elderly men “‘retire” from them! Alas for homes when 
the elderly women cease their labors and move to hotels! 

Who stands so sturdily before us in our National life as an old 
statesman who hasn’t lost his grip on his constituency? Who comes 
into our homes with as much reassurance and comfort as the old 
family physician? Whom can we go to with our perplexities so freely 
as to the aged minister of the Doctor Lavendar type—if, indeed, there 
are any of them left? 


TELL You the American People are Folksick—sick for the 

counsel, the reassurance, the authority of the elders. Those of us 
who are now past the half-century mark lack the training our par- 
ents had for old age, for citizenship, for social weight and authority. 
We are all suffering from ‘‘the spirit of the age,”’ which for thirty 
years has been along the gospel of “keeping young.” 

Can we not reconstruct our ideas of being “‘old folks,” put away 
the notion of resignation and retirement, for the more energetic and 
profitable attitude of being forceful in our accumulated wisdom and 
experience, dignified in our judgments and of use in our world, rather 
than being set aside as débris by young people whom we have allowed 
to displace us “‘in the saddle”’? Perhaps it is too late for those 
who have accepted the ridiculous idea of, retirement at fifty, but it is 
not too late to include in the education of children a definite prepara- 
tion for the years in which our feeling for life is sure to change, and 
we are certain of being obliged to hold fast to those pleasures and 
consolations which do not pertain to age. 

Young America herself is growing elderly: her judgments should 
be ripening. Shall she not begin giving her children definite schooling 
in a citizenship that will have for its fulfillment, not a prematurely 
ripened harvest of erudite young people hastening pellmell to the 
goal of uselessness, but rather a slower-going civilization, working 
toward a perfection of ideals that will bear their best fruit in sober 
judgments of men in whose lives the love of excitement has somewhat 
subsided in favor of a less brilliant but saner civilization? 


mt Morenita, Aprventetans 








LADY ELGIN 


(Actual Size) 






In fashioning a 
watch as small 
and serviceable as 
Lady Elgin, un- 
usual skill and 
absolute accuracy 
are needed to 
make each tiny 
part and toas- 
semble them in 
perfect unity. 

Lady Elgin is a 
perfect example 
of the skill which 


has made 


ELGIN 
Watches 


world famous, 
and in both pend- 
ant and bracelet 
form is a depend- 
able timekeeper. 
Your local jeweler will 
gladly show you Lady 
Elgin’s wonderful 
mechanism and its 
beautiful cases. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 






WOMEN'S 
e. BRACELET 
“Watch 


[Actual Size] 
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A Wife’s Clever Idea 


N AN Illinois city of thirty thousand in- 

habitants is a journeyman printer who 

declares that his wife is going to make him 
arichman. And thisstatement seemsentirely 
plausible after an examination of the progress 
already made by means of the idea that his 
wife has contributed to his business and is 
developing as a ‘‘side line.” 

““Vou’ve heard,” this husband proudly re- 
marks, ‘‘the homely old saying that the tail 
sometimes wags the dog? Well that’s the 
situation in this business exactly. My wife 
always was determined to add something to 
the family income. At first she did this by 
doing certain public work for which she is well 
fitted. But one day she returned from a trip 
brimming over with a business idea that, she 
insisted, would work out in ready money and 
plenty of it, because it was based on a uni- 
versal trait of human nature—the love of 
parents for their own babies, particularly for 
brand-new babies. 

“T told her that if she could really hook up 
a business idea with that kind of bait it would 
win, but the baiting must be mighty cleverly 
done. Then she unfolded her scheme and I 
put it into finished form.” 

He then produced a handsomely printed 
book bound in soft limp leather, on the cover 
of which was stamped the alluring title: ‘‘Our 
Baby.” The foreword, addressed to the 
mother receiving the book, explained that 
“This volume is presented to you by the mer- 
chants whose announcements appear in it.” 

““There’s the scheme,”’ declared the enthu- 
siastic husband, ‘‘that is already multiplying 
our family income by four. And we’re not 
fairly started yet. These books are sent only 
to mothers of new babies. The births are 
taken from the official records. Each mer- 
chant who has an ‘announcement’ in the book 
agrees to pay us five cents for every book that 
we place in the hands of the mother of a new- 
born babe in his city or territory. This means 
a permanent and practically perpetual sale. 
And it gets us from one dollar to two dollars 
and fifty cents for every book. The book con- 
tains practically every feature to be found in 
any other baby book, and many other features 
in addition. There is about everything in it 
that relates to the proper care of a baby— 
and all told simply and concisely. But it is 
the idea behind it that makes it go and brings 
in the money. My wife has now an office in 
a large city and is managing the soliciting 
campaign. I look after the manufacturing 
endonly. Already it is bringing us an income 
three times the size of my own, and I can’t 
see anything that can stop it from sweeping 
us on to a comfortable fortune.” 


When the Bride Went on the Job 


FEW years ago a bachelor in the Fox 

River Valley in Illinois enjoyed a good 
practice as a veterinary surgeon. Like many 
other professional men he was inclined to be 
easy-going in his financial affairs. In partic- 
ular he was a poor collector. Enough money 
came in from his practice, without much 
attention to collections, to enable him to live 
luxuriously. 

One day he was called, in a professional 
way, to the farm of a young widow. After 
that he called repeatedly; soon they were 
married. Not long after the wedding she pre- 
vailed upon him to sell out his practice and 
move to one of the great cattle-raising centers 
of the West. 

“*You want to be where there are a hundred 
steers to every man,” she argued, ‘‘and where 
there are lots of hogs. You’re doctoring ani- 
mals, not folks. Besides there are fewer vet- 
crinaries out there. We can live for half what 
it costs us here. Friends are pleasant, but the 
sort that an open-handed bachelor gathers 
about him when he starts in to build up his 
practice are expensive. 

‘Aside from all that a cattle country is the 
place for you. As skillful a veterinary as you 
are ought to have a ranch of his own, with the 
best kind of livestock on it. Who could handle 
cattle and horses and hogs to a better advan- 
tage than you can?”’ 

The husband capitulated, sold his practice 
and moved to a little town in the heart of the 
cattle country, where they began housekeep- 
ing in a two-room cottage. Her judgment of 
their new opportunities was justified in the 
first year. One of the big ranchers had known 
the Doctor back in Illinois, and his skillful 
services were in quick demand. His wife rode 
with him and talked with all the ranchwomen 
she met. In the course of a few months she 
had accumulated a formidable array of in- 
formation about the ranches of that region, 
and their owners. 

One day she surprised her husband with the 
remark: ‘‘The Blank Ranch is for sale—four 
hundred acres of good land... And it can be 
bought for fifteen thousand dollars. You have 
enough money in the bank now to make the 
first payment and we ought to get something 
of our own started. It would help out a lot 
in making collections if you had a ranch of 
your own.” 

“T don’t exactly see how,” was his good- 
natured reply. 

“Vou will,” she answered, “after you’ve 
bought the ranch. I’ll show you.”’ 





The ranch was 
bought. As soon as 
they had taken formal 
possession she took a 
bunch of uncollected 
bills, stepped into the 
buckboard with her 
husband, and said: 
“T want to stop at 
these places before we 
return.”’ 

‘Look here!” he 
exclaimed; ‘‘you’re 
not going todunthose 
people right to their 
faces, are you? 
They’re all good. 
They'll pay. And 
they’ll be offended if 
you press them.” 

“‘Don’t worry,”’ 
she assured him. “I’m 
going to make ’em all 
happy. Just youwait 
and see.” 

At the first ranch— 
not a particularly 
prosperous one—she 
told the owner that 
she had called to look 
at his calves. Before 
she left she had 
bought the small 
bunch, given the 
rancher a receipted 
bill for the ninety dol- 
lars that he owed her 
husband, and handed 
him a check for the 
balance. 

The next call was at a ranch the owner of 
which was slow pay because he was careless, 
not from lack of prosperity. Here the wife 
acquired more calves. They came to a trifle 
less than his bill and he cheerfully gave her 
a check to cover the balance of his account. 

Later she collected several brood sows, a few 
yearling steers and a milch cow, not to speak 
of a small stock of chickens and turkeys. 

“*You haven’t picked up an animal ora bird 
today,’’ remarked her husband as they drove 
home, ‘‘that isn’t a good buy and worth the 
money at a spot-cash price.” 

“‘T was raised on a farm myself,’”’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘and I’ve been running a farm of my 
own for several years. But what I want you 
to admit is that I have not left a single client 
who feels that he has been pressed or pestered. 
They all feel that they have sold us something 
that they didn’t need.” 

This wife keeps her husband’s books and 
sends out his statements for professional serv- 
ices promptly following the first of each 
month—and that in a country where semi- 
annual settlements with the storekeeper are 
decidedly the fashion. When she thinks it 
necessary she explains: ‘‘ You know we must 
keep up the payments on the ranch.”” When 
a settler finds any difficulty in meeting his 
veterinary bill promptly she buys calves, colts, 
hogs and poultry from him. She declares that 
the ranch is the best collection agency ever in- 
vented and that no well-regulated veterinary 
surgeon should be without one. 


The “Co.” of “Dobbin & Co.” 


“* 7HY does your friend insist on saying 
'V ‘We’ whenever he speaks of his busi- 
ness?”’ I asked my friend as we left Garrett 
A. Dobbin, railroad man, colonizer, doer-of- 
things. 

“‘Because,’? was the reply, ‘‘‘We’ is the 
word to use! Dobbin and his wife are co- 
partners in whatever business he is engaged 
in—‘ Dobbin & Dobbin, Unlimited.’ ”’ 

Ever since they left Oklahoma, where Dob- 
bin had infringed the office rules of the big 
railroad that employed him, Mrs. Dobbin has 
been a most important factor in the business, 
and ‘‘We” is the loyal husband’s way of 
advertising the fact to the world. 

Nature endowed Mrs. Dobbin with the 
tact that makes star diplomatists, with the 
enthusiasm that surmounts difficulties, with 
imagination to see, and with abounding health 
and a practical brain. She was ambitious for 
the family and wanted to help, but her hus- 
band was a salaried man, and how to help and 
not hurt wasaserious problem. One evening, 
as they sat in their cozy little living-room, 
Dobbin turned to herand said: “Jennie, I’m 
up against it. Blank & Blank, of Pinto, are 
in the market for a lot of stuff and have asked 
me where they can get it to best advantage. 
I don’t know and I can’t find out, for I have to 
go down the line tomorrow on that cattle 
matter. I don’t know what to do.” 

“Good!” came the quick reply. ‘‘I’ll get 
the data and have all ready when you get 
home’’—and she did. She looked up half a 
dozen firms that could supply the needed 
merchandise, wired them for prices and got 
the freight rates from the several shipping 
points. When Dobbin came in the next 
day she laid the collected facts before 
him. He was astonished at the information 
she had gathered. ‘‘Just what ‘We’ want!” 
he exploded. The next day he went to Pinto 
and closed the deal. That was the start; 
from that day every prospect was discussed 
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in family council. 
Mrs. Dobbin, as 
ammunition bearer, 
gatheredinformation 
on all sorts of subjects 
and supplied her hus- 
band with the knowl- 
edge that brought 
business. Hewassoon 
recognized asthe best- 
posted man in theter- 
ritory, and “Talk it 
over with Dobbin”’ 
became the slogan of 
the people he called 
on. Best of all the 
Traffic Vice-President 
heard of the good 
teamwork they were 
doing, and, because he 
wanted her to have a 
financial interest in 
the work, he ordered 
that she be put on the 
payroll at a salary of 
twenty-five dollars a 
month and expenses, 
and he supplied her 
with annual passes 
duplicating those car- 
ried by her husband. 

They did not stay 
long in their first job; 
promotions came 
and more difficult 
work was assigned, 
but always the two 
worked as one and 
“We” became thesign 
of incorporation. 
Through the stirring days when Western 
Oklahoma was being colonized these two were 
in the field, performing at high efficiency. 
When the railroad began the campaign to de- 
velop the San Joaquin Valley in California, 
and later the Arkansas Valley in Colorado 
and Kansas, it was ‘‘ Dobbin & Dobbin, Un- 
limited,” that was sent to the front to show 
the way. The result has been a closer union 
of the husband and wife and a larger earning 
capacity for the firm. 

When they were married Mr. Dobbin was 
getting seventy-five dollars a month. Today 
heis drawing a fat salary for developing a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-thousand-acre property, 
and they have saved at least forty thousand 
dollars, most of which should be credited to 
the codperation given by Mrs. Dobbin. 


A Leak-Stopper in a “Movie” Theater 


f b= manager of a “movie’’ theater in a 
town of three thousand inhabitants de- 
clares: “I couldn’t make a living in this busi- 
ness without the help that my wife gives me. 
She sells the tickets and there are no leaks in 
the box office. But what counts most is the 
fact that she makescustomers. She never took 
in a nickel without handing back a ‘Thank 
you’ andasmile. She’s as modest as a butter- 
cup and makes the right atmosphere about the 
place. If I had to keep a cashier who was in- 
clined to be ‘fresh’ my trade would drop off 
quickly. My wife helps to get and hold the 
best people in the town—those that would 
otherwise pass up the ‘movie’ for the regular 
drama. They like her and they come here in 
spite of a feeling that perhaps it is not quite 
‘the thing’ to do. Her face at the window 
and her influence are what furnish them with 
an excuse for seeing the films. 

‘“Then, too, she looks after things when I’m 
taking films back and forth from the city. I 
don’t have to worry about details while she’s 
on the job.” 

Many other ‘‘ movie” managers can doubt- 
less give much the same testimonial. 


Spiking the Enemy’s Guns 


I USINESS capabilities in a wife are often 

brought to the surface by a sudden family 
emergency that is not necessarily a serious 
calamity. In a Western town, in the great 
grain belt, is a business that was threatened 
with extinction at the hands of a powerful 
rival. 

The husband owned five grain elevators 
and his operations were by no means small. 

At the height of the harvest season, how- 
ever, he was taken ill and he had no trained 
lieutenant who could take his place and direct 
affairs from the central office. His wife in- 
stantly realized the necessity for immediate 
action. She turned the invalid over to his 
mother, went to the office and took hold of 
the business. 

Although her husband had seldom con- 
sulted her with reference to his business he 
had not been deliberately secretive. The re- 
sult was that this keen wife had ‘‘ read between 
the lines’’ and put two and two together until 
she had formulated a mental map of his busi- 
ness and its strategic situation that would 
have astonished him if he could have entered 
into her view of it. 

Although the husband was not desperately 
ill she asked him few questions, assured him 
that things were running smoothly at the 
office and talked as little about business 23 
possible. When she had been long enough 
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at the helm to confirm her intuitions regarding 
the lay of the land she sent for the owner of 
the powerful competitive organization, looked 
him squarely in the eye, and said substantially 
this to him: 

“Mr. Doe, my husband is ill. It is evident 
from your tactics that you already know this. 
But I don’t want you to make the mistake of 
counting too securely on this fact. If you 
think that the time has come to pinch us out, 
push us off the map and take his whole terri- 
tory for yourself it is clear that you have 
failed to take several things into considera- 
tion. Four of our elevators are located in a 
territory where you can’t touch us. One 
reason why you can’t is that you operated 
there once and the farmers know from experi- 
ence the game you play, and they don’t like 
it. You can never get a foothold there again. 
You're shut out. That is where we have four 
elevators. 

*‘Our other elevator is located in the very 
heart of your territory. You have about thirty 
stations in that territory. Evidently you 
think that is a strong point. On the contrary 
it is your weakness. If I put up the price of 
grain at our one elevator in your territory to- 
morrow it will set the pace for you at your 
thirty stations. You'll have to meet it. And 
you will be obliged to meet it at thirty buying 
stations instead of one. 

“‘T hope I make myself clear to you. If I 
don’t let me add that unless you assure me 
that you are going to play fair and bea decent 
competitor I’ll put the price of grain at our 
elevator in your district to a point where you 
will have to handle this crop in your thirty 
elevators without a cent of profit. And if 
there is any doubt in your mind as to whether 
we can Stand the strain I’ll give you my word 
of honor that we can. Remember we'll be 
running one elevator on that basis while you'll 
be playing to the same key with thirty. We 
have four elevators that will be operated at a 
profit while you would have none. Further- 
more I assure you we have ample capital to 
carry out such a program and not feel it. 

“T don’t want to start anything like that. 
It would be far better for both of us to do 
business in your territory at a reasonable 
margin of profit. Don’t you think it would, 
Mr. Doe?” 

“T sure do,” was the response, ‘‘and that’s 
the way we’re going to do it too.” 

As he passed out of the door his keen eyes 
shot back an admiring glance at the woman 
who was so successfully doing substitute duty 
for her sick husband, and when that husband 
recovered his health and again took up the 
reins of his business he quickly discovered 
that he had nothing further to fear from the 
Doe Company. 

That keen little woman, while substituting 
for her sick husband, put spikes in the guns of 
a powerful enemy that had clearly determined 
upon a complete conquest. That husband 
had never been able to accomplish this result, 
and he had been fighting for several years. 
The wife carried the war right into the enemy’s 
camp and silenced their whole battery at a 
single stroke. 


The Barber’s Wife Helped 


N A HUSTLING Western town a barber 

has lately retired with a comfortable com- 
petency. Shortly after he had married a bright 
country girl she faced the fact that he needed 
a “balance wheel” in his business. He was 
inclined to be easy-going and altogether un- 
thrifty. They and his business became so poor 
that they moved to a ‘‘milk station,” where 
there would be no competition, to make a 
fresh start. 

Then she served notice that she was going 
to be his partner and help him in the shop. 
They secured the use of a mere shack; but it 
was not an uninviting place after she had 
cleaned and decorated it. At first she prac- 
ticed the barber’s art mainly upon her hus- 
band, but her quiet geniality was dispensed 
to all customers. The farmers liked “the lit- 
tle woman at the shop.’”’ They were respect- 
ful—and a bit proud of her. Soon she was 
serving as many of them as her husband was, 
and the “home shop” was the most popular 
place in the little hamlet. It was clean and 
hada homy atmosphere that appealed to the 
farmers. Incidentally it was a good influence 
in the town. “Rough talk” was instinctively 
suppressed in that shop. Also the husband 
became notably less ‘“‘unsteady”’; he was too 
busy to indulge in any foolishness—especially 
with his wife constantly at the next chair. 

The couple prospered and saved until the 
wife told her husband that it was time to move 
on tolarger pastures. They located in a grow- 
ing manufacturing town, opened a handsome 
shop and began to repeat the history of their 
‘*fresh start’’ at the little milk station. 

Soon they added another chair and a helper. 
This expansion was repeated until they had 
the best trade of the town. They bought a 
home, paid for it, put money in the bank, and 
now they are “taking it easy.” 





NOTE—None of the material on this page was ob- 
tained through the contest “‘How I Helped My Hus- 
band Make More Money,.”’ A series of articles based 
on the Contest contributions will begin in an early 
issue. Announcement of prize winners in the Contest 
will be made in a forthcoming issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 





ROBABLY 
there isscarce- 
ly a family 


where economical 
pressure is not felt 
and it seems almost 
impossible to re- 
duce expenditures. 
There are always 
fixed items—rent 
eats a hole that can- 
not be filled if too large an obligation is assumed. Compared with the 
whole income a sum may appear small that is really large when con- 
sidered by itself. One-third is too much; one-fourth might be excus- 
able, while a fifth or a sixth generally puts the rental on its proper 
basis. 

The cleanest, best locality should be selected nearest the man’s 
business, in order to save carfares. Rentals will usually be found 
cheaper in suburban sections, when the cost of trolleys or of com- 
mutation should be added. In choosing a cottage the expenditure 
for heat and care of the lawn should be counted. Often heated 
apartments at twenty-five dollars seem overexpensive, but when the 
cost of the fuel or heating is reckoned in the proportion is really not 
great. Too large a place is often selected, which necessitates the 
engaging of a maid. 

If the income is small it is often difficult to find a desirable home 
in a good neighborhood, when the best solution is to take a house 
with one or two extra rooms which can be rented. The better the 
neighborhood the higher the price the rooms will bring, and simple, 
neat furnishings soon pay for themselves. 


DRAWN By FLORENCE E. STORER 


HE smaller the income the larger the proportion expended for 

food, and as a general rule too much is spent on the table. It is 
a significant fact that often, as the income increases, the doctor’s and 
the dentist’s bills become larger. The growing practice of eating in 
restaurants may be largely responsible for these conditions as well 
as the increase in the cost of living. 

The allowance for clothes is always more or less general, depending 
on “wear and tear” and also on social position. Twice each year 
account should be taken and noted of all available wearing apparel 
belonging to-each member of the household; lists should be made of 
all new items needed, and the cost approximated. 

The lists should be discussed with the home partner and every 
unnecessary item eliminated. If possible the shopping should be 
done “all at once,” but if this is inconvenient a certain portion of the 
weekly income should be set aside and the articles purchased in the 
order needed. Too much cannot be said against the “‘installment 
plan,” for the constant bleeding of the purse produces inevitable 
shortage and discouragement. 

Allowance for “development” includes all that is spent for 
recreation, church, lectures, books, newspapers, magazines, vaca- 
tions, etc. The amount may often seem too small, but if free 
opportunity is seized there will be no dearth of amusement. 

The proportion for savings after the twelve-hundred-dollar mark 
is reached depends largely on the individual. One woman remarked: 
‘‘We saved more in proportion when Jim was earning a hundred 
dollars a month than we do now on three thousand a year.’”’ They 
had expanded beyond their income, and lived to compete with their 
seven-thousand-dollar friends. 

Unless a man has a large permanent income and a good bank 
account he needs insurance, and it is a good plan for the wife and 
children to be insured as well. There should also be a savings-bank 
account, however small. Yet sometimes spending is saving, as in 
case of obtaining help for an overworked housewife, or purchasing a 
few ready-made garments. 


SURPLUS should be allowed for incidentals, such as doctor’s 

bills, the replenishing of house furnishings, etc. When the income 
is small, even up to twenty-four hundred dollars, the woman will find 
it best to do her own work, for if a maid is employed her wages and 
board will average about three hundred and fifty dollars a year. 


By Alice 


NTIL recently I have always used a coal range and made a 

special point of utilizing all the waste heat of the oven. | 

found that it was more economical to keep a fire overnight, 
because many things that needed slow cooking could be prepared 
during that time. 

When clearing away the dinner dishes I started the next morning’s 
cereal, and, when boiling rapidly, covered it closely and set it in the 
oven to finish. Coddled apples, pears and dried fruits I prepared in 
a similar way, adding the sugar when they were boiling hot, pouring 
into earthen baking-dishes and covering closely. 
I found Boston-bean pots particularly good for 
this purpose. 

Baked beans, peas and lentils I always baked 
overnight, browning them on top by the quick 
morning fire. Creamy rice pudding, Indian pud- 
ding and others of a similar nature were cooked 
at the same time, and besides saving heat I was 
relieved from watching them, and better flavors 
were developed. 

During the afternoon, when the stove was 
closed, I often left my dinner cooking in the oven. 
The dishes were invariably started on the top of 
the stove. We frequently had stews baked in a 
beanpot, casseroles of beef, lamb or salt fish, pot 
roasts or even a shoulder of ham or a New 
England dinner done in this way. When having 
an oven dinner the dessert was always cooked at 
the same time. However I found it necessary to allow extra liquid, 
as the foods not only absorbed more, but the evaporation was greater 
as well. 

Finally a long-coveted gas range became areality. But the fuel bill 
at the end of the month convinced me that we must give up our oven 
cookery or else reinstate the coal range, with its dirt and drudgery. 
My son, who camps a great deal, suggested that we use the ledge of 
the furnace, as it would be very similar to cooking before an open 
fire. After a few experiments I realized that, properly managed, it 
was an ideal oven. I prepared the food as usual, substituting earthen 
roasting and baking dishes with tight lids for meat and fowl and 
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OLLOWING 

are tables which 
show the general 
yearly apportioning 
of several incomes 
in families consist- 
ing each of a man 
and wife, and two 
children under ten 
years of age. If 
the family is larger 
the sums set aside for incidentals, development and savings will 
decrease somewhat. As they increase from six hundred to twenty- 
four hundred dollars the expenses grow in proportion, because the 
social demands are greater. The allowance for food, rent and clothes 
may seem small for the larger incomes, as unfortunately the modern 
tendency is toward waste and unnecessary expenditure as the salary 
advances. 

Stx HuNpReED DOLLARS A YEAR 


Rent at $9 a month $108.00 


Heat. . Pia eee ares ae Sars. <arxtapeeen d wap hias 50.00 
Food, kerosene and laundry supplies, at $5.50 a week . 286.00 
Clothes . SECS ee ee ae Kh 94.50 
Savings and insurance 20.00 
Development 20.00 
Incidentals 21.50 





$600.00 

NINE HunprRED DOLLARS A YRAR 
Rent at $15 a month . Nee Soh onshore a See 
Heat. ... i eps Me ree ak Ailey ca eet av Pets 65.00 


Light at $1 a month Oe ee ee 12.00 
Food and laundry supplies at $6.50 a week 338.00 
Clothes . SO ee ie ae eee 150.00 
Savings and insurance 75.00 
Development 50.00 
Incidentals 30.00 

$900.00 

TWELVE HuNpDRED DOLLARS A YEAR 

Rent at $20 a month . $240.00 
|r eS ee a ee 75.00 
Light 6t 1.00 a inontn., ... «ss. 18.00 
Food and laundry supplies at $7 a week 364.00 
Clothes . oe Sess 225.00 
Savings and insurance 125.00 
Development 100.00 
Incidentals 53.00 


; $1200.00 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR 


Rent at $22 a month . $264.00 
[a 80.00 
Light at $1.75 a month . ‘ sees 21.00 
Food and laundry supplies at $8 a week. 416 00 
Clothes . A) Ste ee ee 250.00 
Savings and insurance 200.00 
Development 150.00 
Incidentals 119.00 


. $1500.00 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR 


Rent at $25 a month . $300.00 


Heat . - 85.00 
Light at $1.75 a month 21.00 
Food and laundry supplies at $9 a week 468.00 
Clothes . SM dons 300.00 
Savings and insurance 250.00 
Development 200.00 
Incidentals : 176.00 


a $1800.00 
PWENTY-FouR HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR 


Rent at $30 a month . $360.00 


[AE eee arene 85.00 
Light at $2 a month a, ios P 24.00 
Food and laundry supplies at $9 a week . 468.00 
Clothes . ee Le 400.00 
Savings and insurance 400.00 
Development 300.00 
Incidentals 363.00 


$2400.00 
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uncovered ones for pies, custards, etc. Metal utensils could not be 
used because the heat was too intense. A hot fire did not give good 
results—even biscuits required a moderate heat—as the food was 
scorched and burned. However I forestalled this possibility by 
always putting a thin layer of coal in front, next to the ledge, and 
turning the dishes at intervals. Custards were set in a dish of water 
containing a wire rack to raise them from the bottom. Puddings 
which needed browning were uncovered the last few minutes, as in 
oven cookery. Under slow dishes, such as Indian pudding or baked 
beans, asbestos mats were placed, and all foods 
which would harden from the heat, like cake and 
bread, were protected with a shield of galvanized 
iron, rounded, about eight inches high. 


LARGE metal tray was placed on a table 
near the furnace door ready to receive the 
dishes when done. I never uncovered them while 
in the oven, as this would have caused the odors 
to penetrate the house. In removing I used a 
long-handled pancake-turner and wore a pair of 
mM heavy flannel gloves. I usea hot-air furnace, the 
} ledge being ten inches high, fourteen inches wide 
and ten inches deep, from the door to the fire. 
Last winter it fell upon me to keep house on 
a gas plate, with neither coal range nor furnace. 
One night I started the oatmeal on the gas, set the 
lid in place, and, when boiling rapidly, wrapped 
the kettle in cloths, set it on a very hot radiator and banked it with 
sofa-pillows. In the morning it was perfectly cooked. The next day 
I made a lamb and barley stew, cooking it four hours. I found that I 
could prepare all kinds of meat stews in the same way; I also cod- 
dled fresh fruits, stewed dried fruits and soup beans, and prepared 
tapioca pudding and rice in milk. The time allowed was a little 
longer than for ordinary range cooking, and aluminum utensils gave 
the best results. I soon ceased to bother with the cloths and sofa- 
pillows, making a flannel cover for my kettle, then a case of sheet 
asbestos, and a big, thick “tea-cozy” of several layers of cotton 
batting, covered with weolen cloth. 


Furnace Ledge 
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Selvage before 
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argument for any 
garment — E 
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Skinner’s Satin” : 
4 
Every store knows it % : 


helps to sell their goods. 
But Skinner's Satin is 
widely imitated and the 
salesgirl is sometimes mis- 
taken about the lining. 
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Be sure you are really 
getting the genuine 





Skinner's 
Satin 


Look for the Name in 
the Selvage 


Every inch of the selvage of 
Skinner's Satin has the words 
“Skinner's Satin” woven in it. 
If the salesgirl can show you 
this name (it takes but an in- 
stant to open up an inch or 
so of the selvage), you can 
take the garment with abso- # 
lute certainty that the lirting is 
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inthis garmentis 


Skinner's Satin 
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Macaroni Baked With French Chestnuts 


Cy ‘I 
So” 


By Ida Cogswe 


from the dietary, but rather to use it in judicious combination 

with other, less expensive, foods so that they will not only gain 
nutriment by the addition, but will at the same time become more 
palatable and satisfy the family because they have a meat flavor. 

Potatoes themselves are not an all-sufficing food, but they may 
be combined with other vegetables, cheese, nuts, scraps of meat 
or fish, and eggs, so that they can serve as main dishes at luncheon or 
dinner. 


I REDUCING the meat bill it is not necessary to eliminate meat 


To MAKE AGERMAN LOAF WITH FRENCH-F RIED OnToNns: Prepare 
three cupfuls of mashed potato, keeping it rather dry; mix into this 
one cupful and a half of cooked sausage or any other meat, pack into 
a mold, and when it has settled turn out on a platter that will stand 
oven heat; brush with melted sausage fat, dust with dry crumbs, 
and brown quickly. Surround with onions which have been cut in 
thick crosswise slices and fried in deep fat. 

Garnish with parsley and pickled onions. 


Driep BEEr WitH Potato Batts. When | 
there is not enough dried beef in the house * 
to furnish a whole meal it can be used with | 
potato balls. To make these: Mash five | 
medium-sized boiled potatoes, and make | 
into a stiff paste with as much flour as the | 
mixture will take up. Divide into table- 
spoonfuls, pat out each piece separately 
on a floured board, cut into small pieces 
and roll into balls the size of large wal- 
nuts. Let stand for two hours, then 
drop carefully into boiling salted water. 
Boil for fifteen minutes, drain and place 
in layersona hot platter that will stand 
the heat. Sprinkle each layer with 
grated cheese, salt and pepper, pour 


over a little melted butter, and bake for ten aie 





Reducing the Meat 
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corn meal, one cupful of hulled corn or cooked samp. Parboil the 
beans as usual; cut the beef and pork in small pieces and simmer 
until tender in about two quarts of water; then add the beans and 
simmer until they are broken. Half an hour before serving stir in 
the meal, and season to taste with salt and pepper. Just before taking 
up add the hulled corn and serve with old-time mush bread. 


To MAKE A SMALL QUANTITY OF BEEF INTO A CASSEROLE for a 
hungry family it may be combined with lima beans. Soak a pint of 
dried lima beans overnight. Prepare as usual, anddrain. Then cuta 
pound of chuck beef into inch cubes, brown with three sliced onions 
In two tablespoonfuls of beef fat, and stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one teaspoonful and a half of salt, a dash of mace and a little 
pepper. Place alternately in layers with the beans in the casserole, 
spreading two cupfuls of stewed tomatoes between the layers. Barely 
cover with boiling water and cook for three hours in a slow oven, 

replenishing the water as necessary to keep 
the casserole moist but not too liquid. 


| A DELIcIous STEW can be made of lamb, 
|| | pea beans and onions. There will be re- 
| quired one pound of lamb flank, two cupfuls 
| of pea beans, one cupful of sliced onions, 
| three tablespoonfuls of bacon fat or drip- 
pings, two quartsand a half of boiling water, 
salt and pepper to taste. Remove the 
excess fat from the meat, and fry the 
latter, until browned, in the drippings, 
with the onion. In the mean time the 
beans should have been prepared as 
usualand after parboiling may be added 
to the meat with two quarts and a half 
of boiling water. Add two teaspoonfuls 
of salt and a little pepper, and simmer 
for several hours, replenishing the water 





minutes. Serve with creamed dried beef. 


A COMBINATION OF VEGETABLES with 
potatoes as the base can be made into a 
delicious pie: Soak one quart and a half of 
thinly sliced raw potatoes for thirty min- 
utes. Cut a quarter of a pound of salt pork in small pieces and put 
a layerin the bottom of a deep baking-dish. Adda layer of potatoes 
and sprinkle with a little canned corn and a few stewed lima beans or 
soup beans; season, and repeat until the dish is filled, finishing with 
salt pork. Moisten slightly with the water in which the beans were 
boiled, then cover and bake for an hour ina moderate oven. Remove 
the cover the last fifteen minutes so that the pork may brown and 
any excess liquid evaporate. 


A PoTATO AND ONION OMELET may be made by preparing a quart 
of mashed potato, seasoning it with three tablespoonfuls of bacon 
fat, a teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper and half a cupful of hot milk. 
Add two cupfuls of boiled onions, chopped fine, and beat until light, 
then spread smoothly in a frying-pan containing two tablespoonfuls 


‘of melted bacon fat, and cook until well browned. Fold and turn on 


a hot platter. Serve with a garnish of salt pork or bacon. 


WHEN MACARONI OR SPAGHETTI IS COMBINED with cheese, nuts 
or salt fish it becomes a very substantial dish. French chestnuts are 
inexpensive in the autumn and winter and may be used in this way. 
The ingredients needed are: One dozen French chestnuts, four cupfuls 
of cooked macaroni, three tablespoonfuls of butter, two cupfuls of 
milk, half a teaspoonful of onion juice, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
a dash of pepper. Blanch the chestnuts, then boil until tender. Chop 
fine, add to the macaroni, and pour in the milk; add the seasonings, 
cover, and simmer slowly for twenty minutes. Pour into a buttered 
baking-dish, sprinkle with grated cheese, dot with butter, and brown 
in a moderate oven. 


DriED VEGETABLES contain almost as much nourishment as meat, 
and if they are properly cooked are in available form. ‘They should 
always be soaked overnight, drained and rinsed, brought quickly to 
the boiling point and simmered slowly with a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of baking soda to each quart of water. 

In cooking dried vegetables enough should be prepared at once 
to use in various ways. As many do not care for the slightly bitter 
taste of lentils they may be combined with some bland food of another 
flavor. To make lentil hash: ; 

Combine two cupfuls of cooked 


lentils, one cupful and a half of \\ 
spoonfuland a half of salt, half a 


teaspoonful of pepper, half a 
cupful of milk and a teaspoonful 
of onion juice. Putintoa frying- 
pan containing two tablespoon- | 
fuls of melted bacon fat, and 
cook until browned. Fold. | 
Serve with tomato sauce. 


{ 
cold cooked potatoes, one tea ! 


A very old-fashioned recipe | 
for bean porridge calls for one 

pound of soup beef (clear meat), 
a quarter of a pound of lean salt 
pork, half a pint of pea beans, il 
two tablespoonfuls of granulated 
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——— as needed to keep it always two quarts. 

Fifteen minutes before it is done set entire- 
Cee Chen | wheat dumplings on top of the boiling 
il liquid, cover closely, and steam. 


To PREPARE Carrots. There is prob- 

ably no vegetable which is so inexpensive 

and yet so little used as the carrot. Escalloped it makes a substantial 
supper dish. To do this prepare three cupfuls of diced carrots. 
Butter a baking-dish, place a layer of carrots in the bottom, sprinkle 
thickly with ground entire-wheat breadcrumbs which have been 


. mixed with melted sausage fat, and then add a layer of canned 


tomato pulp which has been well seasoned. Continue until the dish 
is filled, finishing with the crumbs. Bake for an hour in a slow oven. 


Turnips CAN BE MADE INTO A SUBSTANTIAL SUPPER DISH with 
the addition of peanut butter. To do this, cover the bottom of an 
earthen baking-dish with slices of toasted entire-wheat bread; pour 
over a sauce made of a tablespoonful of butter, three tablespoonfuls 
of peanut butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, a few drops of onion 
juice,a little pepper, and a cupful and a half of beef stock. Boil six 
medium-sized turnips in extra stock; cut in slices crosswise, dot 
with bits of peanut butter and breadcrumbs moistened with melted 
plain butter, and bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF A PouUND OF GROUND LEAN Pork alone 
would not be much of a meal fora family, but when made into cabbage 
rolls the amount becomes ample. To do this add to three-quarters of 
a pound of ground lean pork a large chopped onion, half a teaspoonful 
cach of chopped sage and thyme, one teaspoonful of salt and a little 
pepper. Stir in three-quarters of a cupful of raw rice. Remove the 
outer unsightly leaves of a large head of cabbage and plunge it into 
boiling water. Cook for five minutes and then drain. Cool, then 
pull the leaves apart and wrap a tablespoonful of the meat mixture 
in each leaf, securing with a wooden toothpick. Lay ina shallow, but- 
tered baking-dish, cover with three cupfuls of well-seasoned canned 
tomatoes, and bake for an hour ina hot oven. Serve with corn bread. 


HoMEMADE SAUSAGE MEaAt is not only less expensive, but also 
stands a better chance of being pure than that in the shops. To make 
this the meat should be comparatively lean and freed from all gristle 
andbone. Put througha chopper and season to taste with salt, sage, 
black pepper and rosemary if desired. Very good ready-mixed com- 
mercial sausage seasonings are on the market. As individual taste 

differs it is impossible to give 
> the exact amount of seasoning 
| needed, so the best method is 
\) to cook a little and experiment 
| until the seasoning is right. 


A Goop LUNCHEON DisH may 
be made of apples and sausage. 
Hollow out large tart apples and 
| fill with sausage meat. Place 
in a baking-pan containing a 
little hot water and cook gently 
for about an hour, basting fre- 
quently. 





NOTE—The Cookery Editor will help 
JOURNAL housewives plan tasty dishes, if 
they will tell her what food they have to 
work with, in largest quantities and at 
lowest cost. Address Marion Harris Neil 
in care of THE JouRNAL, 
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Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The Eagle will answer as sure as you're born! 
He's bringing you Eagle Brand Milk as he flies 
To make his boy healthy and happy and wise. 


Ask Your Mother 


She will tell you that 
years ago, when she 
was bringing up her 
own children, there 
was just one infants’ 
food generally recog- 
nized as a safe sub- 
stitute for mothers’ 
milk. It was then, as 
it is Now, 


EFAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 





For generations the 
absolute purity and 
cleanliness of Eagle 
Brand has never been 
questioned. More ba- 
bies are fed on it to- 
day than on any other 
food, mothers’ milk 
alone excepted. 


If you are having difficulty with 
your baby’s food you should 
certainly read our book, “‘Baby’s 
Welfare,’ which contains a 
valuable feeding chart compiled 
under the supervision of a com- 
petent physician. There is no 
charge for it to mothers. 


Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co. 
‘“Leaders of Quality’’ 

New York 
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My Cheap Labor-Savers 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


HILE many labor-savers repre- 

sent considerable money outlay 
I have found that several of the most 
helpful devices in my kitchen cost 
twenty-five cents each or less. At 
my preparing-table I use every day 
the little glass measuring-cup hold- 
ing half a pint, or one exact cupful. 
It has ridges indicating half, third 
and quarter, and, as it is transpar- 
ent, I can easily see and measure ac- 
curately instead of guessing with a 
common china cup. Then there is 
the triple measuring-spoon, or three 
spoons riveted together, each a 
“*standard’’ teaspoon, half-teaspoon 
and tablespoon, so that I can measure 
easily without picking up and laying 
down each one. Near them hangs a 
new egg-beater operating on the tur- 
bine principle, which is lighter, has 
fewer parts and beats more rapidly 
than the old-style beater. 

Then I have several devices help- 
ing toward better sanitation. One is 
a glass dish-cover consisting of a 
crystal disk with parallel rings 
molded in it. This cover fits any 
bowl, pitcher or jar with a circular 
mouth. When I lay away a bowl of 
gravy or an open jar or pitcher of 
cream I place this disk as a cover 
which keeps the air out and prevents 
odors in the refrigerator. Another 
device is a stopper for opened milk 
bottles. It is made of aluminum, is 
easily fastened or removed and has 
an opening through which the milk 
can be poured without removing the 
whole cap. A third device which 
makes for refrigerator neatness is a 
white enameled egg-holder. This isa 
little tray with twelve openings to 
hold one dozen eggs so that they will 
not become broken as in a bag, or roll 
about, keeping each egg visible as well 
as preventing breakage. 


VERY time I work at my sink I 
am glad I have a faucet soap- 
dish. In many kitchens tin soap- 
dishes are tacked to the wall or 
ledge, are hard to clean and unpleas- 
ant looking. My dish is of heavy, re- 
tinned wire, hung by a handle to the 
faucet so that the drippings all fall 
into the sink, and there is no dish to 
wash nor splashings on the wall. 
Then there is my paper dishrag which 
I find more sanitary than a cloth or 
rag. It is firm and cleans well; I 
merely burn this and use another 
after a few weeks’ use of the old one. 
Placed also near my sink is my 
invaluable wooden plate-scraper. 
Many women carelessly use some 
piece of silverware in scraping soiled 
dishes. This scraper looks like a thin 
paddle, the size of a hand, and is 
made of fine hardwood. I use it for 


How | 





scraping soiled dishes, removing food 
fragments from utensils and pots, 
and it does more to lessen the labors 
of dishwashing than any one other 
article. 

Three more labor-savers are 
grouped near my stove. One is a 
rack for baked potatoes, which has 
wire pins sticking up at intervals. 
Instead of putting potatoes in the 
oven in any position I stick a potato 
on each pin, place the rack in the 
oven, and the potatoes brown evenly 
and n noturning. The extension 
cover adjusts itself to the opening of 
any pot or pan. It looks like acon- 
ical candle-snuffer, and, owing to the 
space it allows between food and 
cover, is excellent in any cooking in 
which grease and steam are present. 
The large double fork mounted like 
a pair of scissors is excellent for pick- 
ing whole vegetables or eggs from 
boiling water, or I use it chiefly to 
draw hot pans from the oven, or 
move heated dishes about, as it less- 
ens danger of burned fingertips. 

Every woman knows the usual 
unpleasant method of cleaning met- 
als like brass and copper. I have a 
new polishing cloth which is a large 
square of feltlike material; this is 
so impregnated with chemicals that 
the cloth need only be rubbed briskly 
over the tarnished metal to develop 
a good luster. 


Y NOVEL nutmeg-grater also 
saves me scraped fingers. This 
little machine is a revolving perfo- 
rated drum worked with a small han- 
dle. The nutmeg cannot fall out and 
is much more easilygrated than in the 
old way. Anorange-peeler is anodd- 
shaped, pointed piece of metal, with a 
hole inthe handle, which deftly slips 
the peel from an orange. The 
pineapple-snips which hang near it 
look like a pair of scissors with tiny 
scoopsat the points. WiththeseI can 
cut out each “‘eye” so there is little 
wasted juice. In season the straw- 
berry huller does good service by nip- 
ping out the hulls without staining 
my fingers, and the cornscraper cuts 
each row of kernels readily so that 
the pulp is prepared for cooking. 
While not strictly a kitchen de- 
vice, the little glass combination 
service for an invalid’s tray is effi- 
cient as wellas attractive. This con- 
sists of a tiny flat sugar-bowl, a small 
pitcher and a butter-plate, of pressed 
glass and so made that they ‘“‘nest”’ 
together. The sugar-bowl is at the 
bottom, the pitcher fits on it and the 
butter-plate covers the pitcher and 
holdsa patofbutter. Itsaves space in 
preparing food onatray and is quaint 
enough to tempt any appetite. 





My Soups Without Meat 
By Mary Harris 


ALMOST never made soup, as 

most recipes call for meat yet do 
not replace the main dish of the meal; 
also because we had so few scraps 
left over that I could not keep a 
stock going without buying special 
meat for it. But when the food bills 
mounted higher and higher I realized 
that there must be some soups which 
would act as main dishes at supper 
and satisfy my family on cold nights. 
My first experiment was brown- 
onion soup. To make this: 

Peel and cut up three good-sized 
onions into pieces. Melt four table- 
spoonfuls of drippings in a saucepan, 
then put in the onions, place on 
the cover, and let the onions cook 
for thirty minutes. Then add by 
degrees three cupfuls of vegetable 
stock, a slice of stale bread cut diag- 
onally, and season with salt and pep- 
per; add two or three bacon rinds, 
cover again, and let it all simmer for 
thirty minuteslonger. At the end of 
this time rub it all through a sieve, 
then if too thin let it boil up again, 
or if too thick add a little more hot 
stock. Iflikedatablespoonful or two 
of grated cheese may be stirred in 
just at the last, adding it gradually 
and stirring all the time. 

To make the vegetable stock for 
which this recipe calls: 

Wash and cut up any vegetables 
inseason; put them into a soup-pot, 
cover well with cold water, bring 
slowly to the boil, and simmer gently 
for four or five hours, adding more 
boiling water aS required. Strain 
for use. 


NE day, when somewhat limited 

_in time, I made a potato soup by 
the following recipe: 

Wash, peel and thinly slice six 
medium-sized potatoes; put them 
in cold water directly they are cut. 
Wash and chop one stalk of celery, 
peel and slice two small onions and 
grate one carrot. Melt one table- 
spoonful of butter in a sattcepan; 
add the vegetables and toss them 
about in the hot butter over the fire 
for ten minutes, but do not let them 
brown in the least. Then add five 
cupfuls of boiling water, and salt and 
pepper to taste, and boil the soup 
gently until the potatoes are soft. 
Then rub the soup through a sieve 
with a wooden spoon. Rinse out the 
saucepan, put back the sieved soup; 
add two cupfuls and a half of hot 
milk and let it reboil. When it boils 
sprinkle in one tablespoonful of 
farina and let the soup boil gently 
until the farina is quite cooked. It 
will take ten minutes. Season the 
soup carefully and be careful the 
consistency is that of good cream. 





Ise My Drippings 


By Jane Shumway 


NEVER realized how much ac- 
tual money I was throwing away 
by failing to use every scrap of meat 
fat, until I weighed that trimmed 
from an aitch-bone roast. There was 
a pound. So I decided to render or 
try it out and do some experimenting. 
first cut it in small pieces; then 
put it in a pail, barely covered with 
cold water, and set it in a small pan 
of boiling water on the back of the 
stove, where it remained for several 
hours, until the fat had slowly melted 
out and the solid part was crisp and 
brown. I then added a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and strained the clear fat 
into half-pound baking-powder cans, 
cooled it, then covered it and stored 
it in a cool place, as I would lard or 
butter. By actual weight I found 
that the fat had lost only two ounces 
during the process. 

As we are a large family I made 
several loaves of cake a week, for 
which I used half a pound of butter 
(eighteen cents) and half a pound of 
lard (eight cents). At my first baking 
I substituted half a cupful of the 
rendered beef fat, worked it in with 
the sugar until creamy, and used it 
for a large loaf. The salt gave a 
butterlike flavor, and the drippings, 
because not burned, were absolutely 
tasteless. However the cake was too 
rich, because the drippings, unlike 
most other fats, contained no water. 
So I found it more satisfactory to de- 
crease the amount one-sixth in all 
recipes where shortening was de- 
manded. 


OR making pie crust I used the 

same amount as of lard, rubbing 
into the flour half the necessary quan- 
tity, then moistening the dough, roll- 
ing it out and adding the balance, 
creamed, in layers as for flaky pastry. 
In making all quick breads, as corn 
muffins, etc., I found that a scant 
tablespoonful of melted drippings 
gave just as good results as the cus- 
tomary melted butter. I have always 
been very proud of my bread, but 
when I substituted drippings for the 
mixture of butter and lard that I had 
always used nobody knew the differ- 
ence. One day, when making boiled 
salad dressing, I found that there 
was no butter, so in went the required 
amount of beef drippings and the 
result was as good as ever. 

I found that rendered fat was an 
indispensable asset to my housekeep- 
ing, so bought three pounds of beef 
fat each week, at eight centsa pound, 
for shortening. But this was only 
one phase of the fat question; if clear 
beef fat was good forcertain purposes, 
why did not the drippings from the 
roasting-pan, skimmings from the 
soup-pot, lamb fat, bacon, sausage 


and ham fat, have a place in my 
household economy? I began by 
saving the bacon fat, but found that 
it was not very good for frying pur- 
poses, because burned, so I com- 
menced to bake bacon in the oven, 
laying it onarack ina panso that the 
dripping would not interfere with the 
cookery. The fat was as clear as 
amber, and I used it for frying eggs, 
potatoes, corn fritters, eggplant and 
other vegetables as well asfor season- 
ing tomato sauce, macaroni with 
tomatoes, basting fish and seasoning 
bread dressings. And later I used 
sausage and ham fat in a similar 
way. 


HEN one day when we had baked 
potatoes for breakfast the butter 
supply was so low that I served 
melted bacon fat ina pretty bowl in- 
stead, and the family liked it better. 
I discovered that the reason my 
family was so fond of liver and bacon 
was because of the bacon flavor. So, 
while we could not always afford 
bacon, by aid of the drippings I was 
able to prepare a delicious meal from 
liver which I bought for eight cents 
a pound. 

I had never used dried lentils, peas 
and beans very much, because they 
always seemed to demand so much 
salt pork for seasoning. However I 
was so Successful in the use of other 
kinds of drippings that 1 began to 
hoard every scrap of fat. 

My first experiment with dried 
vegetables and drippings was with 
Boston baked beans. Inthese I sub- 
stituted half a cupful of sausage fat 
for the usual half-pound of salt pork; 
Lima beans I boiled with ham fat and 
reheated in milk sauce, while dried 
peas and lentils were made into soups, 
seasoned with either of these three 
savory fats. 

Sausage drippings made an excel- 
lent shortening for ginger-bread and 
ginger Cookies, while beef drippings 
from a roast, if not scorched, could 
be rendered and used for dark cake. 

Any of these fats was excellent for 
frying purposes, although I made it 
a rule not to mix the savory and 


bland fats lest the flavor of the 
smoked meat penetrate my dough- 
nuts or croquettes. Beef fat, the 


skimmings from corned beef, and 
lamb fat proved excellent for deep- 
fat frying. However it was necesSary 
to soak the lamb fat for twenty-four 
hours in cold water before rendering, 
to remove the strong taste. 

I found that my butter bill de- 
creased two-thirds, lard was wiped 
entirely off my book, and my total 
cooking-fat expenditure each week 
averaged twenty-four cents for the 
three pounds of beef fat. 











Pour it into a hot tureen and pass 
with it croftons or bread sticks. 

Crushed tapioca, sago or flourmay 
be used instead of farina. 

These soups proved to be so suc- 
cessful for supper that I determined 
to try some dried-vegetable soups for 
main dishes for dinner. I commenced 
with dried green-pea soup. To pre- 
pare this: 

Soak half a pound of whole dried 
peas in cold water overnight, then 
drain them and put them into a 
soup-pot, with one quart and a half 
of water, or stock, and a pinch of 
baking soda. Add one small diced 
turnip, One diced carrot, a sliced 
onion, a diced stalk of celery, and 
allow to cook slowly for three hours. 
Now strain and rub the soup through 
asieve. Return the soup to the pot; 
add one cupful of milk, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Bring to the boiling 
point, and add one tablespoonful of 
finely chopped parsley. Serve hot 
with fingers of dry toast. 


FEW days later I made a lentil 
soup as follows: 

Peel and chop up finely three 
small white onions, put them into a 
large saucepan with two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, and allow to heat thor- 
oughly with the lid on, but do not 
allow to brown. Wash two cupfuls of 
lentils well; add them to the sauce- 
pan, covering with three pints of 
water, a pinch of salt, pepper and 
paprika. Allow to simmer gently 
for two hours and a half, then rub 
through a sieve with a wooden spoon, 
and return tothe saucepan. When it 
boils up again add one grated turnip, 
two grated carrots, and boil for half 
an hour longer. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of chopped parsley a few minutes 
before serving, and send to the table 
with plenty of toasted bread cut into 
neat, small squares. 

As it is not necessary to soak the 
lentils overnight this soup can be 
entirely prepared in the morning. 

I found that bean soups were es- 
pecially well liked. To make one of 
ordinary beans the following ingredi- 
ents were needed: 

One cupful of beans, two onions, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
quart of water, one cupful of milk, 
salt and pepper to taste. Let thesoup 
come to a boil, allow it to simmer 
until the vegetables are soft, then 
rub them through a sieve; add the 
milk, pepper and salt; return the 
soup to the saucepan, replace it on 
the fire and stir until it comes to a 
boil. Serve very hot with fried sip- 
pets of bread. Halfa cupful of cream 
added just before serving is a great 
improvement to the soup. 





My Ten-Cent Economies 
By Ida C. Bailey-Allen 


se ES, I have made quite a num- 

ber of improvements,’” Mrs. 
Russel said, ushering the nearest 
neighbor into the living-room. ‘‘ Iwas 
discouraged because my house looked 
so‘down at the heels’; but you know 
how poor business has been for a long 
while, and I couldn't seem to get an 
extra cent to spend for refurnishings. 
In fact I grew so sensitive over the 
shabby way things looked that I 
wouldn’t even go calling—in order to 
avoid the return visits! 

“Finally I decided to saveten cents 
aweek from my household allowance 
and spend it on the house. Yes, I 
know it isn’t much, but it amounts to 
a great deal inthe course of the year. 

“In reality our house was not in 
such bad condition but that a little 
fixing up would make it very pre- 
sentable. It took four weeks to save 
enough to re-do the chairs, when I 
bought a fifteen-cent can of stain 
and two yards of brown burlap for 
twenty-five cents. 

“Two weeks passed before the 
chairs were done, and during that 
time I saved enough to buy some 
fresh cord for the pictures, two new 
curtain pulls, and half a yard of linen 
crash. The new pulls and cord made 
an astonishing difference, and my 
next step was to make the crash into 
a plain, hemstitched doily for the 
center table. By this means I got 
rid of the faded table-cover which 
always hung crooked. 

** My next saving was for some rug 
binding to replace the worn fringe; 
and the following expenditure was 
for a five-cent glass dish and a Chi- 
nese lily bulb, The window curtains 
I decided to make of scrim. This 
cost six cents a yard, and nine yards 
were necessary to dress the windows. 
Yes, I suppose I was foolish, but I 
hemstitched them,” 


ps EXT the dining-room needed 
attention so badly that I de- 
cided to improve that. My first 
expenditure was for picture cord, 
curtain-pulls and rug binding. The 
next was for crash for a sideboard 
cover, and this looked so pretty that I 
rummaged out those old pieces of sil- 
ver that Mother had and set the boys 
to cleaning them up. After this I 
bought two yards and a half of crash 
and made fringed luncheon doilies, 
and then scrim for sash curtains. 

‘*The boys became so interested 
they made two window-boxes at 
Manual Training, so the next ten 
cents went for seeds. 

‘*The kitchen followed, and the 
first ten cents went for white shelf oil- 
cloth which I tacked around the sink 
to keep the water from soiling the 
wall, and on the window-sill which 


was badly marred. This made sucha 
bright spot that I felt hopeless about 
the rest of the room, until one of the 
boys suggested that I spend ten cents 
for hooks toreplace the nails on which 
the kettles hung. 

“*It had been years since I had a 
decent flatiron holder, so I hunted 
out some cloth, made six,and bought 
a few brass rings which I attached, 
and hung them near the range. More 
oilcloth for the lamp shelf, and a 
yard for the shelves adjoining the 
sink cost thirty cents. By this time 
the room looked so much better that 
I saved up long enough to buy four 
yards of red-bordered material for 
curtains and, after that, purchased 
half a yard of material to represent 
stained glass, at ten cents, to cover 
the glass in the back door. Five 
cents for some coat hooks, and a yard 
of burlap, out of which I madea bag 
for rubbers, transformed the back 
entry into orderliness. These cups,”’ 
she went on, pouring some tea for the 
nearest neighbor, ‘‘were ten cents 
each, and so were these plates that 
match.” 


“DECENTLY I beganwork on the 

bedrooms: each must have a 
general renovating, with fresh mus- 
lin bureau-covers and folding waste 
baskets at ten cents each. The bath- 
room has new curtains, and a sepa- 
rate hook for each person's towel. 
There is a new soap-dish, too, instead 
of the broken saucer, with white oil- 
cloth on the shelf, and the mirror and 
the bathtub have been painted white. 
Besides this I find that by watching 
the sales I can buy two good face 
cloths for five cents and small Turk- 
ish towels for ten cents each, My 
bath mat I made of a half-worn bed- 
spread, and the little rag rug cost 
thirty-three cents. 

**You say that I look younger than 
ever. You see I have been so occupied 
with these improvements that I 
haven't hadmuchtimetoworry. One 
day the boys came to me with ten 
cents, and said: ‘You are improving 
everything else, sowe wish you would 
spend this for yourself.’ I bought 
enough material for some lawn ties 
for my afternoon dresses; and, as 
Father gave me an extra ten cents a 
week for the allowance, I decided to 
spend that on myself. See how(differ- 
ent my hands look? This is due to 
a tube of cold cream and a pair of 
flannel working gloves. And | have 
some pretty aprons and a new flower 
for my hat, and I belong to the 
magazine club. Yes, I shall be glad to 
have the Ladies’ Aid meet here, for 
these new things ha 7e given me back 
my self-respect and I shall be only 
too happy to meet my friends.” 
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Tooth 
‘*A Clean Tooth Never 
Decays” 


There is a difference in tooth 
brushes, as well astheir results. 
‘Tooth cleanliness, and there- 
fore tooth preservation, are the 
thingswhich 
should influ- 
ence you in 
selecting 
your tooth 
brush. Ask 
for the brush 
with these 
seven fea- 
tures—the 
Pro-phy-lac- 
tic: —the 
World’s 
Standard 
‘Tooth Brush. 


1 The big end tuft— 
that goes where a 
tooth brush ought to 
go—eventothebacks 
of the back teeth. 
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“a CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 
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Serrated bristle U 
tufts arranged to 4 
fit the shape of the 2 


jaw—known as the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic shape 
—the big step in ad- 
vance in tooth brush 
manufacture. 


The curved han- 
dle, with beveled 
and tapered head, 
which enables the 
brush to get behind 
all the teeth. 
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Dependable markings 
of bristles as hard, 
medium, soft—so you 
may absolutely rely on 
the kind you like. 
The hole in the handle 
and the hook on which 
to hang the brush. 


The use of symbols to 

mark individual 
brushes, so that each per- 
son may always recognize 
his own. 


7 The sanitary yellow 
box that brings your 
tooth brush clean and un- 
touched by any hand since 
it left our sanitary fac- 
tory. This and all these 
improvements were origi- 
nated by the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush. 






















WARKED WITH ONE OF THESE IDENTIFYING 


SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HU 


MEDIUM 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD TOOTH BRUSH. PRESERVES THE TEETH. 


Every Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush is fully 
guaranteed. If defec- 
tive we will replace it, 
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Dried Fruits 


By Mary Lewis 


little attention to them until confronted with the problem of 
stretching my food allowance to capacity, and we had moved so 
far from a market that fresh foods could be obtained only once a week. 

I found seven varieties of dried fish that could be prepared as the 
main dish of a meal. These included smoked salmon, finnan haddie, 
codfish, bloaters, herring, halibut and salt mackerel. Whereas it 
seemed that the price of the dried article was almost the same as that 
of the fresh I found that it “went farther,” because it “took up” 
some of the water in which it was soaked. 

Salmon, finnan haddie and halibut were always put on in cold 
water and brought to the boiling point before using, while codfish 
and mackerel were usually soaked overnight. Herring and bloaters 
were scalded and dried thoroughly. In no case was any fish allowed 
to soak too long, as this destroys the smoked flavor. 

Salmon could be used for all three meals. Creamed, scrambled 
with a few eggs, or formed into flat cakes with mashed potato it made 
an excellent breakfast dish. 
For dinner I broiled it for 
about twelve minutes, dotted 
with butter, reheated it a 
moment and served around a 
mound of mashed potatoes. 
Acream gravy accompanied it. 

Finnan haddie I broiled and 
used with curried rice for 
cinner or supper, frizzled like 
dried beef, reheated it in cream 
sauce and served it on halved 
baking-powder biscuits; also 
I plain-broiled 
it and served it 
with a mixture 


I HAD long known the value of various dried foods, but had paid 
















the cost is approximately the same. In buying prunes I was careful 
to select a sweet variety, and if I used apricots I did not combine 
them with other expensive ingredients as it cost so much to sweeten 
them. Any one of these I served stewed with a thin tapioca pudding 
flavored with lemon rind, or as an accompaniment to boiled rice. 
The peaches, pears, apricots and apples I made into delicious jam, 
while the figs, stewed and served with a little ice-cold custard, 
formed my company dessert. 

I soon found that it was not economy to cook enough for “just 
once,” so I prepared two pounds at a time, putting it up in pint jars. 
Sometimes if there was a little of each left over I would scald it all 
together and can it, when I had the basis for a fruit cup or gelatin. 


O MAKE bread-sponge pudding, fill a bowl full of cubes of but- 
tered bread, pour over as much boiling fruit juice and pulp as it 
will absorb, chill and unmold. Serve with extra stewed fruit. 
The following recipes are for three of our favorite desserts: 


APRICOT AND RAISIN PUFFS. 

gi — One cupful anda half of stewed 
2 ’ apricots, half a cupful of 

stewed raisins, white of one 
egg, six tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, half a cupful toonecup- 
ful of sugar, according to 
acidity of fruit, one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Flaky 
pastry. Heat the fruit to the 
boiling point; add the corn- 
starch dissolved in a little cold 
water; let boil; add acid, 
and sugar to 
sweeten. Pour 





of mashed po- 
tatoes and tur- 
nips. 







Broiled Salt 
Mackerel 
With Potato 


into patty-pans 
lined with pas- 
try and bake 
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The new way to apply heat 
to any part of the body. 

Think of the satisfaction in be- 
ing able to secure any degree of 
heat, any time, day or night — 
and always so easily controlled. 
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bottle 
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Codfish I 

used most of all. 
A good _ break- 
fast dish was 
made as follows: 
After boiling up 
the codfish drain Smoked Halibut 
and dry it Loaf 
thoroughly. 
Meantime try out several slices of 
salt pork and cook them until they 
arecrisp. Remove them from the 
fat and [ry the fish in it to a light 
brown. Serve accompanied with 
cream sauce and cornbread. 






F BLOATERS are not dressed 
before curing they should al- 
ways be well cleaned and then 
scalded. I often use them broiled 
or baked in the oven. To prepare 
browned bloaters: Split and clean 
the bloaters, then scald them with 
boiling water. Place a 
spoonful of well-seasoned 
bread dressing inside of 
each, and lay them in an 
earthen dish containing a 
little hot water and some 
beef drippings. Bake for 
from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes, basting fre- 
quently, then cover them 
with ground breadcrumbs 
mixed with melted savory 
drippings to moisten. Re- 
turn to the oven and 
brown. 

Herring I used to give 
point to other foods. Cut 
in bits and mixed with 
potato salad, diced and 
heated in tomato sauce 
and poured over toast, or served with 
cream sauce and baked potatoes, they 
helped out many a luncheon. 

Smoked halibut I used in all of the ways 
suggested for salmon, and also in a loaf, 
which may be prepared in the morning 
for supper. To make this use one cupful 
and a half of flaked smoked halibut, half 
a cupful of boiled brown rice, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of mustard, a few 
grains of Cayenne, one teaspoonful of onion 
juice, yolk of one egg, two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter or butterine, three- 
quarters of a cupful of milk, a quarter of a 
cupful of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water and one tablespoonful of gelatin. 
Simmer the fish until tender, then drain. Mix the dry ingredients 
together; add the yolk of egg and the butter; mix well, then turn in 
the milk and vinegar and put overhot water, stirring constantly until 
it thickens. In the mean time soak the gelatin in cold water; add the 
hot mixture; stirin the halibut and onion juice, and pour into a cold, 
wet mold to chill. Serve with a garnish of green, and sliced lemon. 


ALT MACKERELI baked in milk for breakfast, or served broiled 
with potato cups at noon. To do this freshen, rinse, dry thor- 
oughly, and place it in a well-oiled broiler directly over the coals. 
Broil for twelve minutes; transfer to a hot platter and dot with bits 
of butter. Surround with mashed potato cups filled with thick pars- 
ley sauce. To make six of these prepare three cupfuls of mashed 
potato, keeping it rather dry. When cold form into balls and then 
into nests. Sprinkle with fine dry crumbs and brown quickly. 
As for dried fruits I used peaches, pears, apricots, prunes, raisins, 
apples, figs and dates. On first thought it may seem that figs and 
dates are expensive, but as they really require little or no sweetening 
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Dried-Peach and Rice Croquettes 


until almost 
done, when a 
meringue may 
be spread on 


etic a ine OR each and a raisin 
be placed in 
Dried-Pear the center. Re- 

Pudding turn to the oven 


to brown. The 
meringue may be omitted, the tops 
being covered with crisscross strips 
of pastry. 


DRIED-PEAR PUDDINGS. 
Sweeten and season with nutmeg 
enough cereal cold-cooked to line 
the required number of custard- 
cups. Three cupful!s will be needed 

for six servings. Fill the centers 
with chipped, cooked, dried pears 
stewed with a little ginger root, 
heaping the mixture. Cover the 
edges of cereal with crumbled dried 
cakecrumbs, dot with but- 
terine or butter, and bake 
for thirty minutes. If 
convenient top each serv- 
ing with half a nut meat, 
a raisin, a stewed cran- 
berry or a bit of bright 
jelly, for there is no better 
way to make an every-day 
dessert uncommon than to 
dress it up. 


DRIED-PEACH AND RICE 
CRrOQUETTES. Halfacup- 
ful of rice, half a cupful of 
boiling water, half a cupful 
of sweetened dried-peach 
pulp and three-quarters of 
a cupful of liquid in which 
it was cooked, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, grating of lemon rind. 
Wash the rice; add it to the water, with 
the salt; cover and steam until the water 
has been absorbed, then add the fruit, fruit 
juice and lemon rind; steam until the rice 
is done. Cool, shape into balls, brush over 
with milk, roll in fine, dry breadcrumbs, 
fry in deep fat until golden brown, and gar- 
nish the top of each with a marshmallow. 
Serve with a sauce made of extra stewed 
peaches thickened with a little cornstarch. 

As fish needs the combination of an acid 
dessert I found that the two could often 
be prepared and used at the same time. 
The following menus are for some of our 
‘dried meals.”’ 


| LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Fried Salt Codfish, Cream Sauce 
Potato and Cabbage Salad Steamed Brown Bread 
Apricot Dumplings, Apricot Sauce 
Tea 


Potato and Salmon Loaf, Egg Sauce 
Celery Relish Whole Wheat Biscuits 
Dried-Fruit Cup Ginger Cakes 
Tea 
DINNER 
Casserole of Smoked Halibut 
Ilot Slaw Buttered Beets 
Dried-Peach Cobbler, Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 


Broiled Finnan Haddaie Macaroni and Tomatoes 
Fried Parsnips Deviled Cabbage 
Steamed Prune Pudding, Prune Sauce 

} Coffee 














Aluminum El Comfo is com- 
plete with 10 ft. flexible cord and 
plug to fit any lamp-socket, ready 
for quick connection and instant 
service. 


Among its advantages are — 
—no fire, water, matches, or refilling. 
— made of aluminum. Sanitary. Durable. 
—has soft eiderdown cover. Used with- 
out cover in a wet pack. 
—temperature controlled in the dark or 
under the bed-covers with one finger. 


—five hours’ continuous heat for one 
cent’s worth of current. 

—and longer lived. Heating Element 
guaranteed for five years. 


Price $4.50. In Canada $6.00. 











Eat fresh, hot toast, made the 
El Tosto way, right on the table. 


Attach to any lamp-socket. In- 
stantly the coils glow cherry red 
and the bread (a slice on each 
side) is quickly turned to crispy, 
golden brown toast. 

This improved model saves current— 
toasts 10 slices both sides for a cent. 

Heating Element guaranteed 5 years. 

Price $3.50. In Canada $4.50. 

Buy of your dealer. If he can’t supply 


you, our nearest office will ship prepaid 
upon receipt of price. 


Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. 
Ontario,Cal. New York Chicago London, Eng. 


Canadian Hotpoint Electric 
Heating Co., Limited 


Vancouver Toronto 


Largest Makers of Electrically Heated 
Household Appliances in the World 


Home Book Free. 


Full of helpful in- ‘ a The 
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|Home Book 


ormation on elec- | wA—-ainie Hotpoint 
tricity in the house- ipa st 
hold — Meaning of Sonne 


Terms — Figuring 
ost — Economy in 

Installing and Using. 
Chapters for the free copy of 

boys as well as the ; “Home Book of Electricity’ 

SREP ’ Write your name and ad- 

! — dress on the margin below. 


=-"% Address ) 
nearest office 
Please send me a 
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Little Girl’s 





Handy-Bag 






A Dainty Handkerchief-Case 


























MARKED individu- 
ality of design is 
shown in these illustrations 
of Italian cross-stitch work, 
largely contributed by 
Margaret A. Neall and 
Eleanor P. Stewardson. 
The patterns are worked on 
ivory-tinted linen in blue 
thread, several shades of 
which, however, are em- 
ployed on different pieces. 
This affords a pleasing op- 
portunity for harmony cf 
color in decorative work. 
In several of these pieces 
it is interesting -to find a 
perfect symmetry in parts 
of a design as well as in its 
entirety. This is true of 
the vase of flowers on the 
fancy-work case, which 
would make a very hand- 
some decoration for a table 
or piano scarf. 

The leaf border is also 
adaptable to either towel 
ends or tray-cloths. 

In the stag centerpiece 
is another handsome vase 
which is complete in itself. 
One section of the border, 
too, would be very effective 
on a table-runner for a 
man’s room. 
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Buffet-Cloth or Table-Runner for Between Meals 
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N THESE two handsome 
table-runners an inter- 
esting contrast in the work 
is shown by the filling in 
of the background in cross- 
stitch instead of the design. 
The small bags are each 
in three pieces, which are 
first hemstitched with col- 
ored thread and then joined 
with bars of the same. The 
cords are plaited of the col- 
ored and white thread, with 
the tassels in color only. 


art The sewer’s case marked 
WHE “Aghi Filo Seta Gangio”’ 
4 (which translated means 
=H] “‘Needles, Thread, Silk, 
a is in one piece 


which measures about eight 
inches long and six inches 
wide. The fold for the 
pockets measures an inch 
and a half deep and for the 
flap two inches. 

A decided novelty is the 
linen sewing set to pin to 
one’s dress. This is twelve 
inches in length and the 
strips are one inch wide. 

The table square (below) 
shows a graceful border 
design which could be ex- 
tended to any length by 
repeating the motifs. 
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A Unique 
Centerpiece for a Small Table Sewing Set Square for a Table or Tray 





7 NOTE — Inquiries regarding this page will be very gladly answered, and, as these designs require only one-color thread (blue) for the 
; work to effect the best resemblance to the original pieces, a diagram of the patterns in black and white has been prepared for sale, costing 
fifteen cents. Samples of thread for color and linen for quality will be sent with the diagram. 
THE LaApiIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Address the Needlework Editors, in care of 
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A Little Slip 
of Blue Paper 


How it has showed 
people the way to 
keep teeth sound 
and beautiful 


When we began telling men 
and women the scientific facts 
about ‘‘acid-mouth’’ and its de- 
struction of teeth, there were 
many who were skeptical. 

They did not doubt the word 
of dental authorities who said 
that “‘acid-mouth’’ is by far the 
greatest cause of tooth-decay. 
But they doubted whether they 
had ‘‘acid-mouth.”’ 

So we offered to send free 
these little slips of blue litmus 
paper (which have the property 
of turning pink when. touched 
with even the mildest acid) so 
that people might see for them- 
selves that they had ‘‘acid- 
mouth,’’ and also how 



































121 William Street, New York 


TOOTH PASTE 


counteracts it. By this simple 
test, hundreds of thousands of 
people have been warned of the 
destructive agent 
that was slowly 
but surely eating 
into the enamel 
and allowing de- 
cay germs to at- 
tack the interior 
tooth-substance. 
They have be- 
gunusing Pebeco 
Tooth Paste to 
neutralize these 
mouth-acids and 
have thus kept their teeth white 
and sound. 


Trial Tube and Test 
Papers Sent Free 


Use ¥3 of Brushful 


If you have not tried this test 
we urge you to do so without 
delay. Don’t wait for tooth-ache 
to flash its danger-signal to you. 

With the little blue slips of 
paper we will send you free a 
liberal ten-day trial tube of 
Pebeco, so that you may become 
acquainted with its distinctive 
properties. 

The taste of Pebeco will surprise 
you. Pebeco is not sweetened. It hasa 
keen taste that leaves the mouth feel- 
ing purified, refreshed and clean—a 
feeling far superior to a sweet flavor. 

Pebeco costs a little more than or- 
dinary dentifrices. But the tubes are 
larger and you use only one-third of a 
brushful at a time; so it is really eco- 
nomical. Pebeco saves money as well 
as teeth. 

Pebeco originated in the Beiersdorf 
hygienic laboratories, Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and is sold everywhere. 

For free test papers and trial tube, 
address 


clin. db. Fink 


Manufacturing Chemists 





Canadian Office: 1-3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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Discusses Some Women’s Fondness for Extreme Styles 


Nore—These sketches are the 





records of conversations between 
““Miss Clara,” a young New York 
newspaper woman, and ‘“‘ Madame 
Seraphine,”’ both of whom a few years 
ago were residents of a little Missouri 
town. While the names “ Miss Clara”’ 
and ‘“‘ Madame Seraphine” are pseu- 
donyms the stories and the characters 
rest on a basis of actuality. The next 
story will appear in an early number. 
Tue EDITORS OF 

THE LapiEs’ HomE JOURNAL. 
OME womer take to extreme 
styles just as a duck takes to 
water.’ Seraphine sighed as 
she made the admission. Those 
same women hz ave given her many 
a trying hour. ‘Of course there are 
women who can carry off conspic- 
uous (oilets with a certain air of 
smartness, even if they do lose re- 
finement at the same time,” she 
went on; ‘‘but bless you, Miss 
Clara, those aren’t usually the 
women who grab every new startler 
as it comes along. As a general 
thing it’s the woman who ought to 
dodge public attention, instead of 
courting it, who tricks herself out in 
the most conspicuous clothes she 
can make or order or buy and then 
goes out to give Fifth Avenue or 

Main Street a treat. 

“T’ve always thought it would be 
a fine thing if some one with a big 
reputation, honestly earned, would 
open a new kind of beauty parlor, 
where women, instead of buying 
massage and scalp treatment and 
false hair and all that sort of thing, 
could go and pay a good fee and get 
absolutely frank, expert advice 
about what they ought to wear and 
ought not to wear—colors, lines, | 





























broadcloth and the old standbys. 
Where a customer must economize 
| keep on pinning my faith to serge 
for the general-utility street frock. 
I've just made a good-looking serge 
street frock for this Miss . She 
was tired of guimpes and neckwear 
that was always crumpling and soil- 
ing, so she told me she wanted a 
pipestem, plain street frock with a 
collar of the stuff. This is it.” 
Seraphine took another frock out 
of the wardrobe and held it up for 





examination. 
“‘Lovely shade of brown, isn’t it ? 
lonesin beautifully with Miss ——’s 


brown hair and eyes and is dark 
enough for service. On the féte de 
négre order, you see, but a few 
shades lighter—and then the dark 
téte de negre cravat and buttons! 
“Like that collar? I think it’s 
rather fetching for a collar of the 
bodice material, close and high but 
sloping down enough in front 
for comfort without thickening the 
neck-line. She'll wear little, stiff, 
white linen collars with small turn- 
over points, and the arrangement 
has a knowing look in its severe way. 





ci tunics, of course, are old, 
but they were too generally be- 
coming and sensible and pretty to be 
put aside in the autumn, even though 
they had been overw orked in the 
summer, and this one is good. You 
see the plain skirt front and full 
tunic back are made in one, with the 
back cut off to show six inches of 
underskirt, and the front buttoned 
down tothe underskirt. That means 
a skirt lining for the skirt back with 
a deep band of the material on the 
bottom. Linings are going to mean 











more later, but so far they are as thin 





individuality all taken into account. 
The trouble is, nobody would be- | 
lieve the expert. | fo 


“The average woman doesn’t | | f\ designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
realize her limitations and she | ) | aed pew — ee ae 
; ‘ ‘ ° \| YT TN sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure, and No. 8588 comes in 
doesn't realize t hat she is growing Ss | ea \ six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. The amount 
older and changing asshe goes. She | material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
clings to old ideas about herself, and | | \ envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
dresses to suit them, instead of re- | | *\ (|! | Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and 
signing herself to the fact that what | Lt RP bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depart- 
good looks she has are not the good | y as ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


looks she had in her teens or 
twenties and getting into line with eae 
her new standards. Why bless your 
heart, Miss Clara, the middle-aged women who tell me 
that pink has always been their color are enough to make 
your heart ache; and the blondes who looked well in 
light blue when they had pink cheeks and golden hair, 
and the fat women who wore saucy hats when they were 
only plump and dimpled, and the thin women who went 
in for the esthetic when they were only slender—you can 
see them all any time you go out on the Avenue; and you 
can see young girls making mistakes just as serious about 
what is becoming to them and what they ought to wear. 
‘Men like Poiret come over here and lecture about the 
necessity of dressing in harmony with one’s individuality. 
Well that’s all right, but first catch your individuality. 
Most women wouldn’t know their individualities if they 
met them on the street, and the more they think about 
them the less they know about them; so they dress up 
to mistaken theories about themselves, and they are my 
troublesome customers. 


" been talking like a frank but kind surgeon toa 
woman for the last hour—telling her, in the politest 
way I could, that she dressed atrociously and made herself 
look as v ulgar as a caricature in a German comic paper; 
but did she believe me? Nota bit of it! She didn’t get 
angry, but when I was all through she tilted her hat 
farther over one eye, looked down at her queer basque 
arrangement, and said: ‘Yes, of course, Madame 
Seraphine, you’ve got to be careful, but I know whether 
a thing is my style the minute I see it.’ 

“There you are! She’s read the articles about 
dressing to match your individuality and she thinks she's 
doing it. Maybe she is, but I hate to believe it.” 

“What will you do with her?” asked the listening 
friend. 

“Compromise. Compromise is a wonderful thing in 
dressmaking. Then gradually I'll edge over on her side 
of the line, and the first thing she knows she'll be seeing 
things my way. Some women are born with good taste 
in dress, some achieve it and some have it thrust upon 
them. I’m thrusting a bit upon this woman, but in time 
she’ll achieve tasteful clothes. It’s all a matter of 
education. 

‘Now there’s Miss She’s crazy over everything 
as it comes along, and before she came to me she used to 
go out and buy the weird models as soon as they dropped 
into the cheap, manufactured class—when they were as 
weird as ever and common into the bargain. I’ve had 
my troubles with her. She picks up some queer things 
even now; but we’ve toned her frocks down wonderfully. 

‘“‘Luckily she has a fairly good figure—good from the 
style point of view, I mean, slim without being scrawny. 
A slim woman can wear a freak frock without looking 
quite so hopeless in it as a fat woman would, and so 











doesn’t have to be so unfailingly conservative. This 
year loose-fitting basques, for instance, are rather nice 
on figures that don’t billow. 

“Miss jumped at the first basque Premet showed, 
but I persuaded her to wait; and now, when she’s get- 
ting her basque frock, it’s very much modified and not 
exactly like the few models that were turned out by the 
thousands in the late summer and early autumn. There 
isn’t much basque about it in front—none at all except 
the long line of the front and over the hips. Miss 
looks much better with a little fullness about her bodice 
fronts. Most figures do, and it’s the exceptional dress- 
maker that can make one of those loosely fitted straight 
basques look as it should—easy but not slouchy, and 
slightly curving at just the right points. 

“‘T’m going to show you this compromise basque frock 
I’ve just made. It’s conservative and pretty and yet it 
has the line.” 

While Madame Seraphine waited for the frock to be 
brought to her she took another from the long wardrobe 
that had been built across the end of the waiting-room. 
“There’s a little gold-yellow dance frock I’ve just 
finished for the same customer, ”’ she said. ‘Simple and 
inconspicuous enough, isn’t it? And yet it is new enough 
too—plaited-and-flounced skirt, deep sash, wide, high 
neck-line, collar points over the shoulders. It’s a very 
good frock for a slender young woman and it wasn’t so 
very expensive either. It foots up this way: 











61% yards of chiffon, 40 inches wide, at $1.50 a yard . $9.75 
114 yards of 36-inch satin, at$2ayard ....... 3.00 
PPA igo Sos ul Ve Ve yeu Pee eee oe 1.05 
Eiiiiesiatee GUIS: 520k: G6 Gla e> ce Gee ee __3.96 

Cae a er oe ee See aah aia sis . $17.76 


HERE'S no use dodging the facts that materials cost 

more this season and they are likely to cost still more. 

You see all the plaitings and flounces and full tunics and 
various kinds of skirt fullness and big sashes spell extra 
expense for the consumer and more profit for the manu- 
facturer. The scant frocks were mighty hard on the man- 
ufacturers, and I guess it’s only fair to give them their 
innings, but the women who are used to buying four 
yards of material for a frock find it very trying to get six 
or seven yards. They’ve been able to buy handsome 
materials because so little of the stuff was required, and 
now, if they are going to be modish, they have to spend 
more money or content themselves with less expensive 
materials. Most of them aren’t willing to do either, but 
one really can get very good effects with some of the 

moderate-priced stuffs. 

‘“The handsome woolens are expensive, even though 
their width does make their prices less startling, and a 
good many of them don’t wear so well as serge and chiffon 


PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered 





and limp as we can get them. 
Ru “The materials for that serge 
Ray frock cost $10.12: 


5 yards of 36-inch serge at $1.50 
ayard .. $7.5 


7 
19 yard of soft satin at $2 ay ard 1.00 
1 








Linings and findings . 62 
| OER 5) cored Ae te SE 
Wii The “compromise frock,” for 


which Seraphine had sent to the 
workroom, was brought to her and 
she put the brown serge aside in 
favor of the violet charmeuse. 

“Tf I could have bought just what I wanted for this,”’ 
she said regretfully, ‘‘I’d have made it of a wonderful 
violet faille, the sharply ribbed kind, that I’ve been covet- 
ing for some one, but that was hideously expensive. The 
woolens, even the lightest-weight broadcloth, were too 
warm for Miss ’s purpose, and introducing a thinner 
stuff in the upper part of the bodice didn’t promise well; 
so I fell back on charmeuse of a good weight. The thin 
silk hadn’t enough body. I’ve seen some silk-and-wool 
weaves, though, that would work into this model well. 

“The back has the typical loosely fitted but seamed 
basque lines, you see, with the dropped sash-ends of 
rather narrow velvet ribbon, and the way the ribbon is 
introduced in front is good. That dark taupe velvet is 
very effective with the soft violet, I think—better than 
the usual black. Taupe is always lovely with a violet 
that has a dash of gray in it. 





OW there’s one thing about the new frocks: They 

may require more material, but many of them rid 
mand very little trimming except self trimming. Of course 
quantities of net and of lace are used on certain sorts of 
flounced or ruffled models, but when one can’t afford 
that even the much ruffled frocks can usually have the 
ruffles of the sheer frock material, and such models as 
the serge and charmeuse I’ve shown you don’t call for 
more than a dollar or two in trimming. 

“The expensive dressmakers make their underskirts 
of soft silk and that’s the nicest lining; but soft percaline 
will do, if one makes the band or plaiting at the bottom 
deep enough to avoid any chance of the lining showing — 
and one can use a thin, cotton waist lining when it is 
needed, though I ordinarily put in a china silk waist 
lining. 

‘My charmeuse frock called for 





5 yards of charmeuse at $2.50 a yard . $12.50 
3 yards of ribbon ‘Gate eee td <0 4 1.20 
Linings and findings oe . \ 2.80 

tah cess a le oir ws $16.50 


‘It wasn’t remarkably cheap as my frocks go; when 
my $8 is added the cost runs up to $24.50, but after all 
that’s not an expensive frock, and there’s a lot of good 
service in it. Poplin would be cheaper—not an all-silk 
poplin, of course—but it wouldn't be so effective.” 





NOTE —" Miss Clara” will be very glad to put before ** Madame 
Seraphine”’ any problem with regard to clothes and their making that any 
reader of this page in THE JOURNAL may wish to ask her. Please state in 
your letter to her your height, bust measure, hip measure, the color of 
your hair and eyes, and the general character of your complexion. You 
should also state approximately what you are willing to spend and for what 
purpose the frock or frocks are to be used. Simply address Madame 
Seraphine’s Department, THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, stating the problem briefly and inclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope for the reply. 
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The Make. 
By Margaret Mallory: With Drawings by M.T: and T. M. Bevans 


Fascinating and Effective 
Winter Flowers 


WANT to tell you 
] how I made my left- 
over dance frocks 
keep time with the new 
evening dresses. There 
are as many new fashions 
as there are new steps, but 
my idea was to select some- 
thing “‘sane”’ which would 
give freedom of motion and 
still remain whole after a ses- 
sion with the Maxixe, which 
requires, as you know, freedom 
of arms as well as of feet. I am 
going to give you the result of what I 
worked out for myself, and I hope it 
may help you. 

There was on hand a blue taffeta dress, a 
little the worse for wear, so I decided to call 
on the ever-handy, ever-fashionable “‘ jumper.” 
You will see in Figure 1 how I cut away the 
waist, making huge armholes, and afdeep V 
back and front to display my new waist of sheer white cotton net. 
The exaggerated armscye I finished with a taffeta cording, and the 
deep V back and front with buttons made of silver soutache braid. 

Desiring to obtain a “bustle” effect on the skirt I sewed a piece of 
muslin about four inches wide and twelve inches long to the belt at 
the center of the back. I then gathered the skirt slightly across a 
space of six inches, about eighteen inches below the belt, and attached 
this gathered portion to the end of the twelve-inch strip suspended 
from the belt. The shortened length at the bottom I filled in with a 
flouncing of plaited net. 


MONG my “has beens” was a pale yellow satin. Over this I 
dropped a tunic of yellow chiffon cloth. The waist (Figure 2) 
I covered with a square-collar effect of écru lace, finished with little 
crochet balls which had been dipped in tea. These also finished the 
sleeves. The collar I mitered at each corner and hooked invisibly 
under the miter at the left-hand side of the back. The black sash, 
which is passed under the arms and across the back, also fastens 
under the collar at the left side. The girdle is of yellow ribbon and 
the yoke of a piece of old lace dipped in tea. 

So many of the fashions these days are designed only for the ‘slim 
princess” that I think it not quite fair to the older women, many of 
whom have the care of a family and but little time to devote to the 
difficult problem of dress. 

““Mothers”’ want to look well just the same as the rest of us, so I 
am going to tell the other mothers about the dress I made over for 
mine. It is shown in Figure 3 and is of taupe charmeuse. The sleeves 
and vest are of chiffon cloth. I cut the jumper by an ordinary 





Surely for Holiday Parties You Will Want 
to Copy My Charming Hooded Cape 








—— 


Inexpensive Nosegays 
That Girls Love 


kimono pattern, without 
the sleeve sections. A 
little plaited collaris held 
up at the back bya strap 
and twolarge jet buttons. 
A jet buckle finishes the 
belt at the back. Down 
the back I dropped a long 
panel. This is becoming 
to a figure no longer slender, 
especially as, if suspended 
from above the waist-line, it 
flattens the back sonicely. You 
must ransack for all your jet 
ornaments, for they are very fash- 
ionable now. 
Of course one needs a Scarf to wear be- 
tween dances and [ have hit upon an excel- 
lent combination of hood and scarf made of 
pink chiffon cloth. The scarf (Figure 4) is like 
a circular cape with long fichu ends finished 
with knife-plaited ruffling. The hood is similar 
to a baby’s cap, slightly full where it is attached at the back, and 
decorated with two bands of shadow lace. This hood is a practical 
and becoming protection to one’s coiffure, and if warmth is desired 
silk could be substituted for chiffon and the hood interlined with 
flannel or lamb’s wool. 


HE dear little flowers are made of all manner of scraps and 

colors, and tucked in all manner of places. They snuggle under 
the left side of a collar of lace like little flowers peeping out in early 
spring. Again they are carelessly caught to the left shoulder, as if 
milady, strolling through the garden, had pluckeda boutonniére and 
carelessly pinned it to her gown. The effect is fascinating. 

The sprig of pink rosebuds is in the shade of the lovely “La 
France’; a scrap of pink satin, a bit of grosgrain ribbon in soft 
réséda green, and some wire wrapped with green floss will give you 
this charming bouquet in no time. Some bits of China silk in pastel 
shades of blue, pink and yellow, together with green ribbon and a bit 
of green soutache, make up another little bunch which would look 
lovely on a gown or a boudoir cap. 

A revival of beadwork is accountable for the sprig of roses and a 
daisy, which is not at all difficult to copy. The bunch of red 
berries and green leaves has a cheerful holiday look and would make 
an appropriate Christmas gift. 

I amsure you will like my “winter flowers,” so I shall be glad to send 
you the directions for making them. When you write about these, 
or about your dress problems, send a stamped, addressed envelope 
to Margarct Mallory, In care of Tue Lapirs’ Home Journat, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Mother Looks as Slim and Dainty as a Girl in Her Made-Over Dress, and | Feel Quite Smart in My Own 
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Pan G.— 
The White 
Naphtha Soap 











| washes clothes so sweet 
andclean without rub- 


bing and boiling and 


seomaggeoaeety 


— so quickly that when 
| they are ready to be 
ironed you are not 
tired and most of the 


day is still before you. 





That is why most 
womenwho use P. 40 G, 


— The White Naphtha 


Soap wash and iron 








the same day. Because 
it saves so much time 
and strength they use 


it for general cleaning 





too. 
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ady for the Stout 


Selected by The Fashion Editors: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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EADY-TO-WEAR dresses 
especially designed for the 
woman of generous proportions 
are a fact, not a theory. Today 
there is really no reason why this 
type of woman should not be as 
well dressed as her slim sister. 
Manufacturers realize that it is 
a real achievement to make cor- 
rect clothes for the stout woman, 
and no one appreciates their ef- 
forts more than the woman whose 
needs were so long neglected. 
The stout woman can be at- 
tractively dressed, for she can 
buy ready-to-wear clothes that 
impart charm and individuality— 
inexpensive clothes that are smart 
and in good taste. 


O ADD to the joy and beauty 

of the world is one of wom- 
an’s chief duties, and she does 
this very pleasantly and materi- 
ally when she dresses becomingly. 
True a number of essentials are 
required for this result, but they 
are as readily obtained by the 
stout woman as by the slender 
One, Once the requirements are 
intelligently understood. 

A discriminating choice ot 
color and fabric is necessary, an 
appreciation of line and fit, with 
attention to comfort and appro- 
priateness, harmony of expres- 
sion between the individual, the 
environment and thegeneral style 
conditions. When themaker does 
his part yours is only to choose 
wisely. 








piney hes on this 
page are dresses that have 
all been especially designed 
for the stout woman. Her 
needs have been carefully 
considered, the lines of con- 
struction are properly placed, 
generous width of skirt is a 
feature and the necessary full- 
ness is unnoticeably distrib- 
uted, yet the prevailing mode 
is Conservatively followed. 

Dress serge made the first 
model (No. 1), the vest- 
and-revers effect of which 
tends to lessen the appear- 
ance of size. No. 2 isa coat 
dress of panne velvet, and in 
No. 3 is found a splendid style 
for an afternoon dress made 
in soft silk. No.4 is partic- 
ularly good for the mature 
woman, while the serge dress 
with linen collar and cuffs 
(No. 5) is a smart idea for 
younger women who are often 
of generous proportions. 





NOTE—The object of this page is a service to help you definitely with your shopping. The 
Fashion Editors will be glad to tell you more about the dresses illustrated if you will designate by 
number which garment interests you most. A stamped, addressed envelope should be inclosed 
with your request. Address The Fashion Editors, THE LAD1Es’ HOME JOuRNAL, Philadelphia. 
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§18 
(upper cut) 
Average 
figure 
Brocade 
White or 
pink 
19-30 
$3.00 


338 

Same design 
Coutil 
White 
18-30 
$2.00 


346 
(lower cut) 
Stout 
figure 
Coutil 
White 
22-36 
$2.00 





F half the fashionable femi- 

nine world knew what corset 
the other half was wearing, there 
would be even more American 
Lady Corsets worn. A large pro- 
portion of the fashionable world 
do know and demand American 
Lady Corsets, which mold the 
figure and set off the gown as no 
other corset. Perfect design, ex- 
quisite materials and workman- 
ship, and, most important of all, 
faultless fitting make American 
Lady Corsets the correct in cor- 
setry. You will find, among the 
almost unlimited number of de- 
signs of different proportions, an 
American Lady Corset model for 
“‘your”’ individual figure. 


CORSETS 


Why not ask the corsetiére at 
your dealer’s toshow you “‘your’”’ 
American Lady Corset model? 


Prices range $1.00 to $5.00 


American Lady 


Corset Co. 
Detroit and Paris 


Send to Detroit office for complimentary catalog 



































What I See 


By Alice Long: Wi 
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IFTH AVENUE at night! 
Fairyland! The real beauty 
and dignity of New York 
City at night are found along this 
undulating highway that stretches 
its lighted path straight north 
from the Arch at old Washington 
Square and ends—socially—at 
Mr. Carnegie’s town house with 
its English garden. Under rows 
of double lights the concreted 
street, worn smooth by motor 
cars, gleams like polished glass. 
In Washington Square one can 
really see the hunter’s moon over 
the top of the old gray University 
Building; just above the Square 
is the white-walled Brevoort 
House, with its long windows 
open wide, for it is Indian sum- 
mer on Fifth Avenue. This old 
hotel has become the rendezvous 
of the smart French colony and 
fairly bristles with war bulletins. 
Walking up from the Square, I 
felt as if I were in Paris, for the 
whole aspect of the place was gay 
with the spirit of French frolicsomeness. Back 
of me were the staid English mansions of Bel- 
gravia. Farther up it is the Rue de la Paix, 
and still farther Piccadilly. I think all the big 
cities are alike: they are built out of the desire 
to show their wealth and their beauty, and 
there are so few designs architecturally! 
Society rides, feasts and goes to the theater 
and opera. But there is a difference—and this 
difference is the people. 


WE AMERICANS are said to be always 
most blatantly American; that is a trait 
of which we should be proud. I do not mean 
vulgarity or a pompous egotism, that has been 
unjustly and unfairly bestowed upon us, but 
the National pride which makes us always 
Americans in action and thought. We assimi- 
late the best in everything and readily adapt 
it to our own needs. No nation is more con- 
servatively unadaptable and more aggres- 
sively individual than our British cousins, and 


AS THE space here is not sufficient to describe in 
£1 detail the making of the garments shown, and 
to furnish other information which many of the 
readers would like to know, I will gladly answer 
any questions in regard to the making of these 
clothes, and the suitable materials and trimmings, 
if you will write to me stating just what it is you 
would like to know. Or posstbly you may have 
some old-style dresses which can be made over by 
combining materials in these styles. 

When writing address Miss Alice Long, in care 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope for my reply. 
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vet no one dares aver that they are inher- 
ently vulgar. That trait in them is respected, 
but in us, because of our youthful enthusiasms, 
it has become the thing to be deplored, and 
that, too, by some of our compatriots. 

In front of me a couple of charmingly 
dressed women crossed the sidewalk from the 
portico of the Holland House to their motor 
car. They had evidently come into town for 
the day, as they wore afternoon frocks; one 
was of a dull-gray cr€pe with long side tunics. 
A sleeveless coatee, reaching to the waist-line 
in back, was much shorter in front and showed 
a gray chiffon blouse made over lilac. The 
other dress was a long blue silk serge tunic 
over the inevitable narrow skirt, in this case of 
midnight blue satin. The peplum waist had 
satin sleeves. But their hats were decidedly 
large and very much tip-tilted. 


NE of the most entrancing sights of the 

Avenue are the brilliantly lighted win- 
dows in the “Rue de la Paix” section. In 
these we see the choicest designs from Paris 
adapted to the tastes of ourown women. The 
hats shown here all have brims and reveal less 
bizarre attemptsat originality. Capes, wraps, 
dolmans and redingotes, or ‘coachman’s 
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Rembrandt plans if the basque gains the 
ascendant! Our waists wrinkle without mal- 
ice prepense, and our hips do show, notwith- 
standing the hipless corset. I know one poor 
woman who avers that she has got her waist 
up to thirty-six in trying to get her hips down 
to forty inches. 


UST now the diners are leaving the big hotel 

at Thirty-fourth Street, bound theater- 
ward, and the sight is enough to make every 
man grateful he is an American, and that 
these are his womenfolk. They can wear 
clothes and they do! Fragile fabrics, chiffons, 
crépe de chines, tulles and laces in all the 
exquisite shades of gray, blue, lavender and 
green. Jewel adorned and brilliant of face 
and manner—it is no wonder that the French 
couturiéres flock here to see our women. The 
only fault is that couturiéres dissimulate and 
say they come to “teach us how to dress”! 
One might as well try to teach a fawn to run 
or an eagle to fly! 

The wraps worn are all capes, full and 
flowing, and, although short in front, often 
reach to the skirt edge in back. Many gowns 
show the wide girdle or sash effect, reaching 
from well above the waist-line down to the 

hips. Ribbon or the material of the skirt 

is used, with the bodice tops of exquisite 
lace or tulle. Truly no stage pageant 
could surpass the charm of these beauti- 
fully frocked women waiting for their 
carriages or motors. But, when all is said, 
it is the peculiar vitality of the women 
themselves that shows, their evident de- 
light in being alive, that differentiates our 
women from the women of the Continent. 


O IT is our own people who give char- 
acter to this street and create for it 

an atmosphere that is individual and un- 
like any other thoroughfare of its kind in 
the world. It may be architecturally Pic- 
cadilly, Rue de la Paix, Unter den Linden 
or Ringstrasse, but it is typically American. 
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Guaranteed Not To 
Rip, Split or Tear 


Your best protection in buying silks 
is the name “ Belding’s’’ woven in 
selvedge of silk. If the name isn’t 
there, beware. The market is flooded 
with adulterated, weighted silks which 
look nice but soon crack and fall to 
pieces. Adulteration is easy, detec- 
tion difficult. Your insurance against 
silk deception and loss is to buy 
Belding’s Pure Dye Silk Fabrics. 


BELDING’S 
GUARANTEED 
LINING SILKS 


Recognized as best for lining Cloaks, 
Suits, Jackets, etc. All popular shades — 
full yard wide. 


Belding’s Tearless 
Petticoat Silks 


A new fashionable material for Petti- 
coats, Waists, Dresses and Skirts. Guaran- 
teed to give satisfactory wear and not tear. 

Retail Prices Belding’s Silks: 

Satins—$1.00 per yard. All silk, medi- 
um weight—$1.25 per yard. Heavy 
weight —$1.50 per yard. 

The leading ready-made garment man- 
ufacturers use Belding’s Silk, because they 
know it gives best wear. 


coats,’ abound. Some few are a shade high 
in the waist-line, rather Directoire in effect; 
others have the broad, wide belt that comes 
well down on the hips; all are very full at the 
bottom and ripple over the tight skirts under- 
neath. Paris correspondents keep writing 
about the shortness of the skirts, but I have 
seen none on Fifth Avenue more than three 
inches from the ground. If ever any woman 
were able to wear the very short skirt it is 
the American woman, with her straight, slim, 
well-groomed foot. 

These shop windows do tell us one thing: 
we are getting back to the old basque of 1880. 
As yet it is fitted like a “wrinkled-wrist” 
suéde glove about the waist, but the 1914 
autumn styles seem to lean toward a some- 
what closer effect; at the lower edge of this 
bodice is attached the ever-present tunic in 
some manifestation or other. On the slim sort 
of Burne-Jones figure this is very fetching, 
but Heaven help those of us who are built on 





— 
8570 8559-8560 8569-8568 


Pe TTERNS for the designs on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. 
Patterns Nos. 8569 and 8570 come in eight sizes: 
32 to 46 inches bust measure; No. 8561 in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 8559 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and 
Nos. 8560 and 8568 in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Be sure to take measurements 
carefully. Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, bust or waist measure, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inue pendence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


























Look 
For 

This 
Tag 


THIS TAG INSURES =~ 
THE WEAR ‘OF YOUR “LINING 
AND SHOULD -THE LINING PROVE 
SA UNSATISFACTORY, 
RETURN THE GARMENT , 
E70 ANY OF OUR SALESROOMS, EXPRESS 
PREPAID, TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND 
WE-WILL-RELINE WITHOUT ‘CHARGE 


 BELDING BROS.& CO. 


SILK: MANUFACTURERS 


It Guarantees the 
Linings of Your 
Ready-to-Wear 
Garments 


This bell shape tag is attached to 
Cloaks, Suits, Jackets, etc., lined with 
Belding’s Pure Dye Silks. It guarantees 
a new lining FREE if lining does not wear 
satisfactorily. Insist on it. 

Sent FREE — Booklet telling about silk 
mailed free if you write our Chicago office, 
201 W. Monroe St. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
St. Paul Baltimore San Francisco 


Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing 
Silks and Belding’s Embroidery Silks. 
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Solving the Pie 
Problem 


In many homes pie is a problem. y 
In almost every home it is a 
favorite dessert. 





Many people cannot eat pie 
\. without discomfort. Mothers | 
\. oftentimes do not care to 
have their children eat it | 
because they consider it 
indigestible. 





\ ; 

ce \. Crisco solves the entire | 
a , problem by giving to | 

. Plain Crisco Pastry pastry a new wholesome=-. , 
4 cupfuls flour 1 teaspoonful salt ness and delicacy. Crisco | 
f cunfal Crisco cold water 


pie crust is light and flaky, 
and digests readily. 


RISCO 


o . for frying -For Shortenin 
: A 7 FoR Cake Making 








(Use level measurements) 


‘and salt and cut Crisco into flour with knife 
y divided. Finger tips may be used to finish 
Add gradually sufficient water to 
F ashe. Water should be added sparingly 
and mixed with knife through dry ingredients. 
Form lightly and quickly with hand jnto © 
dough; roll out on slightly floured board, 
about one-quarter inch thick. Use 
light motionin handling nh. 
and roll from center outward. - 
__ Sufficient for one small pie,_. 








Crisco is purely vegetable and i A 
delightfully wholesome, whether used ‘ 
as a shortening or in frying. | 
| 

i 


You will have no difficulty in making” 
tender, light pie crust if you will carefully | 
follow this recipe. 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of s 
new recipes and a “Calendar of e 
Dinners” for five 2-cent stamps! 2 


: 

This handsome book by Marion Harris Neil gives 615 excellent tested 
“recipes. Also contains a ‘Calendar of Dinners’’—a dinner menu for 
every day in the year. The Calendar tells wat; the recipes tell ow. Book — 
: oe contains pookesy hints and the interesting story of Crisco’s develop= _ 
ment. Bound in blue and gold cloth. To those - 

_ answering this advertisement it will be sent for ~ 

| five 2-cent stamps. Address Dept. D-11, The 4 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 238 
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AskT he Ladies’ Home Journal 








IS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 

| on any subject. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 

your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 

separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 









































DE LONG 
Supplies 
Not Interrupted 


Prices 
Not Advanced 


Amidall the talk of higher 
prices and reduced stocks, 
it is a pleasure to remember 
that your supplies of the 
very best in the little things 
of dress’are not affected. 


DE LONG 
HOOKS «»> EYES 
See that hump? 


DE LONG 
Press BUTTONS 


De LoNG 
SAFETY PINS 


De Lonc Co. 
HAIR PINS 


Hooks» EYEs 


__all are made in America 
of American materials. We 
anticipate no difficulty in 
meeting the demand,and 
we shall not advance our 
prices. 


The DELONG Hook »@EYE Co. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
St. Marys, Canada 









































Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 


THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapriEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the noticeon 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 


THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve the 
farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


MIss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.”’ 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old Toom, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EDITORS OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 

Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin ang eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 

Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss MARION HARRIS NEIL 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME PARTy EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is. large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’s SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpItTors 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 

THE GIRLS’ EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placing of quotations 
and dates, biographical sketches, science, his- 
tory, the drama,etc. For these questions we 
have a special department. So, for anything 
not classified, address 

THE EpitTors oF “‘ WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








price-amount stated. 





Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


Vy/neee no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the 
In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always in care 
of THe Lapries’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania... 


‘‘Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,” by Mrs. Martha Mason. 

‘How to Do Simplified Smocking,” by Helena Buehler. 

‘How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys. ; 
‘““What You Should Know When Building a Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr. 
‘‘A Lesson in Tatting,’”’ by The Needlework Editors (10 cents). 

‘*Easy Patterns in Crochet,’”’ by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 








Royal-Rochester 
Electric Percolators 


“Thank goodness !— 


“T can depend on the coffee 
being perfect,’’ says the hostess 
who rejoicesin a Royal-Rochester 
Percolator—Pot or Urn. 


Everybody knows boiled cof- 
fee is full of uncertainty or coffee 
grounds. 


Just connect your Royal- 
Rochester to an electric light 
socket in any room. 


Then watch! 
See the bubbles of the deli- 


cious coffee as it splashes into 
the transparent dome, 


In a few minutes turn the 
faucet. You can draw as many 
as nine cups of unfailingly clear, 
fragrant coffee—the famous 
Royal-Rochester brew. 


The above model in Colonial 
Copper or Royal-Nickel is $11.00 
to $13.00 (in Canada $14.50 to 
$16.50). The heating element is 
simple and compact —a patented 
feature. Guaranteed for 5 years. 
We make percolating pots and 
urns for stove, electric or alcohol 
heating. From $2.00 up. 


They are the “Hinged-Cwer”’ 
percolators. Coffee basket and 
cover can’t fall out. No more 


burned fingers, broken cups and 
soiled linen. 





If your dealer doesn’t carry 
Royal-Rochester table utilities, 
write to us. We will direct you. 


Rochester Stamping Company 
Rochester, N.Y. 


| New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Ave. | 
all EE 

















LEARN MUSIC 
By Easy Method 


Our patented system of photographic illustrations 
makes music study so easy, systematic and thorough 
that you can quickly master it from the beginning, or 
improve your playing, at home, under great American 
and European teachers—whether for pleasure, social 
prestige or professional success. Thousands of stu- 
dents have written us: ‘‘Your lessons are better than 
any I have ever taken.” 

Free catalog contains letters of endorsement from 
Paderewski and other famous musicians, samPle lessons, 
a musical dictionary, and full details. Lessons in PIANO 
(Students’ or Teachers’ courses) by the great Sherwood, 
HARMONY by Protheroeand Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN 
by Clarence Eddy, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, 
GUITAR,BAN]JO, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC,CHORAL 
CONDUCTING, VOCAL, HISTORY, etc., by eminent 
teachers. 

Remarkable Introductory Scholarship Offer makes your 
first four lessons free. Write today, giving age and course 
in which interested- Don’t delay —the Bumber of Scholar- 
ships is limited. be 
SIEGEL-MYERS Correspondence School of Music 


646 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 











Doc Scrubbing Brush 

Works with a rush 

When Old Dutch Geanser 
speeds him — 

Prevents attacks 


Of aching backs 
And guards the hand 
that leads him 








On written request we will mail—free of charge—a booklet, “The Spickanspan Folks,’’ containing six beautiful colored prints especially designed 
for young folks. ‘‘Old Dutch,’ 136 West Monroe St., Chicago 



































































































From 1914 
Corn Fields 


Comes a New Table Dainty 
Bubbles of Toasted Corn 


This year, for the first time, corn is made into airy, toasted 
globules, called Corn Puffs. 

Just the sweet centers of the corn. They are made into 
tiny pellets, toasted in fearful heat, then puffed by steam explo- 


sion to flaky, porous morsels about raindrop size: 


Prof. A. P. Anderson has created these Puffs—the man 
who invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. So we now have 
corn in this fascinating form, with every food granule exploded. 

You who know Puffed Grains can imagine Corn Puffs. 
Think of corn hearts made into similar bubbles, with a myriad 


thin, toasted walls. 


No toasted corn flavor that you know can compare with 
the flavor you'll find in Corn Puffs. For these pellets are 
toasted for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. Then a 
million explosions inside of each pellet give this flaky, fragile 
texture. 

You will have a new respect for corn when you discover the 


dainty we’ve made of it. 





“The 


CORN Witching 
say 86 Food” 


15c per package 





Don’t tell your folks what these bubbles are. Let them 
guess. Serve with cream and sugar. Float in bowls of milk. 
Douse with melted butter, and let the children when at play 
eat them like confections. 

Prof. Anderson has worked for eight years to give you corn 
hearts in this form. Get a package now— while the product is 


new—and see the result of his effort. 


The Quaker Oats (Ompany 


Sole Makers 


(681) 











‘The Little Old Lady 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


“Dearie me, but I was miserable! I crept 
off into a dark corner and sat there while he 
went around shaking hands and talking and 
joking; and I cansee how the big fires on raised 
platforms threw yellow lights among the trees, 
and I can hear how the brook that ran along by 
the camp-meeting grounds gurgled and splashed 
and tumbled over the rocks, and I can remem- 
ber just how my heart came up into my throat 
when Robert stood still and looked all around, 
searching for something, and then started 
toward my corner. I didn’t say a word when 
he came—only looked at him and tried to choke 
the sobs back. He put his hands under my 
arms and lifted me up on one of the low benches. 
My face was on a level with his, standing so, 
and he looked into it a long time without speak- 
ing. Then he said: 

‘““*Little Girl, I’m coming back for you one 
of these days. Will you wait for me?’”’ 


COULDN'T say a word, but I reckon my 

face was answer enough; so he kissed me and 
went over to where his horse was tied under a 
shed, and a moment later I saw him riding off 
into the shadow.’ 

“Oh, Granny, how hurtful!” sighed the small 
girl at the Little Old Lady’s knee. 

Granny nodded. 

“Yes; it was hurtful. But letters began to 
come again. They came oftener than before 
and they were longer and different; but I could 
still let Father and Mother read them. Girls 
would laugh at them now, I reckon, and call 
them stilted and old-fashioned because they 
were full of lofty sentiments and poetical 
quotations and things like that; but I thought 
they were beautiful. I’ve read them until they 
are worn in holes and the ink has almost faded 
away, but I still think they are the most beauti- 
ful letters that ever were written,and it wouldn’t 
hurt the young men whoare writing love letters 
now to polish up their style a little. It’s scandal- 
ous that college-educated boys can’t even write 
a note anybody can read, or that’s worth read- 
ing if one could read it. But then lovers send 

night telegrams now instead of letters. They 
don’t have time for thirty-five-page letters like 
Robert’s. I’m glad I lived my love story in the 
old days. 

““The letters came for two years. Then 
Robert came himself, and from the very first 
day everything was different between us, though 
he treated me much as he always had and no- 
body seemed to notice any difference. I was 
still a child to my family, you see. They didn’t 
realize that I had been growing up, though 
Father had set his heart on my marrying Philip 
Beeker, whose father’s farm joined ours, when 
the time came for me to think of marrying. 

““One evening we were riding home from 
church, a whole crowd of young folks, and, 
when we came to a place where the road wound 
through the woods, Robert put his hand on my 
horse’s bridle and held him back until the rest 
of the crowd had gone on out of sight. And then 
he—well, I’m not going to tell you what he said. 
There are some things one can’t tell even after 
seventy years, but I remember every word, and 
I remember how the wind rustled in the trees, 
and how the night creatures chirped and chat- 
tered and whirred, and how the wet ferns and 
weeds around a spring beside the road smelled, 
and how Robert’s face looked in the moonlight, 
and how for the first time in my life I felt as 
though I might fall off of a horse. I didn’t fall. 
Robert saw to that; and, before we galloped 
on to overtake the others, I had told him that I 

jould marry him before he went North again, 
if Father would consent.” 


a We we got home he went to Father. 

Oh, my dears, what a storm there was! 
The house fairly rocked with it. Father said | 
was a mere child, and that any man was a fool to 
imagine he would allow me to marry and go 
off to the ends of the earth when I’d never been 
away from home overnight, and that he 
wouldn’t allow me to go so far away with a 
stranger, even when [ got old enough to talk 
about marrying. He said harder things too. 
Father had a regular Old Testament temper 
and vocabulary when he really got going, and 
he didn’t mince words. 

“*T cried, and Mother looked unhappy, and 
Bess was angry with Father, and Joe went 
around frowning, and altogether home wasn’t 
a cheerful place; but Robert was as calm as a 
May morning. He said he didn’t wonder that 
Father felt as he did, but that we were going 
to be married just the same and that I mustn’t 
worry; and he stayed on as if nothing had 
happened. 

‘Father looked kind of shamefaced after a 
day or two, and he got me a new dress I’d been 
teasing for; but nothing more was said about 
my marrying and I couldn’t help worrying. 

“T got pale and thin that summer, and 
Mother told me afterward that Father was 
anxious about me and insisted upon her giving 
me all sorts of herb teas; but he wouldn’t give 
in, and the idea of disobeying him never entered 
my head. 

“Poor Mother had a hard time. She thought 
I was too young to marry and she couldn’t bear 
to think of my going off to Canada. It seemed 
ten times as far in those days before railroads 
as it would now, you know. But she loved me 
dearly and she loved Robert, and it wasn’t in 
her to hurt any one. 

‘*Robert gave me a ring one day. It had 
been his mother’s and it was a very beautiful 
one, but I told him Father would never let me 
wear it. He told me to keep it on and see what 
happened. So I wore it at the supper-table, 
and that evening, as I was passing through the 
hall, I heard Mother say to Father: ‘Robin, 
Robert has given Louise a ring, and my advice 
to you is that you never see it.’ 

‘That was all. Father never saw the ring. 
Mother was all for the New Testament, but she 
was Very impressive when she asserted herself. 


“Robert was going to stay in Madison with 
relatives for two weeks before going home, and, 
as the first of September came near and Father 
didn’t show any signs of relenting, I gave up 
hope and was frightfully blue and unhappy; 
but Robert said he knew Father and that 
the old gentleman would come around at the 
eleventh hour. The night before he went to 
Madison he asked me to go to Father with him 
and make a last stand, and I did it, though I 
would rather have faced a loaded cannon. But 
there was only another scene. I had always 
been afraid of Father, but I took my courage 
in both hands that night and told him I would 
never marry without ‘his consent, but that I 
would never marry any one except Robert, and 
I would be utterly miserable every minute after 
he left me. 

“Father only grunted; so Robert and I went 
out of the room and said good-by. 

‘“‘T certainly did grieve when he had gone. 

My face looked so white and big-eyed in the 
looking-glass that I hardly knew it, and I 
couldn’t eat, and I went around as though I 
were walking in my sleep. Mother was sad and 
Father was gloomy and ev ery thing was horrid 
and changed in the home.” 
“THEN one evening, at the end of ten days, 
the door opened and Robert walked in. 
It seems he had intended to do it all the time, 
but he wanted to let Father see just how things 
were going to be if he did go away to Canada 
without me, and so he hadn’t even dared to tell 
me. 

“T don’t know who was gladdest to see him. 
Father looked as though he had been reprieved 
from the gallows, and Mother beamed and Bess 
jumped up and kissed Robert three times and 
Joe almost wrung his hand off; but I just put 
my hand up to my throat and never said a 
word. It’s funny how your throat hurts when 
your heart’s overfull. 

“Robert wasn’t a bit embarrassed, but after 
my brother and sister had slipped out of the 
room he said that he had found he couldn’t go 
away without seeing me again, and that he had 
felt sure Father couldn’t grudge us a few hours 
more together when all the rest of our lives were 
to be sacrificed to his command. With that I 
began to cry, and Mother sprang to her feet and 
threw her cap strings back, as she always did 
when she was excited, and faced Father. 

“*Robin,’ she said, ‘this will never do! 
There’s no arguing against true love, and I’d 
rather never see Louise again and know she was 
happy than have her with me all my life and 
know her life was spoiled. We’ll have no more 
foolishness about it. Tell Robert he can have 
the child and your blessing with her.’ 

“‘Father opened and shut his mouth once or 
twice and tried to look fierce and stubborn, but 
Mother tapped him on the shoulder and he gave 
in. ‘I’ve nothing against you, Robert,’ he said. 
“You may take her; but she’s o’er young and 
foolish. You’ll have to remember that she’s 
only a child.’ 

“*Tyon’t you fear, sir,’ said Robert. ‘She’s a 
woman child—and we'll be married tomorrow!’ 

“Mercy be, Lad!’ said Mother. ‘She can’t 
be ready.’ 

““*Well, then, Monday,’ said Robert. ‘That 
will give you four days, and we must go on 
Tuesday’s boat. I can get her any finery she 
wants in Cincinnati.’ 

“And so I had just four days to make ready 
for my wedding. I had never had many clothes, 
because Father had thought I was too young for 
furbelows; but Bess’s things almost fitted me 
and she was all ready for a visit in Lexington. 
She was angel good to me. I'll never forget 
it. JI had her changeable silk—brown and blue, 
with rows and rows of corded shirring for trim 
ming, and miles of silk in the skirt—for a going- 
away gown; and I was married in her new white 
muslin, made with short puff sleeves and round 
neck; and her blue poplin was a nice travel- 
ing dress for me, and her underclothes added 
to mine made a very respectable showing—they 
were good, serviceable, hand-woven linen un- 
derclothes, too, not much like this foolish, flimsy 
stuff of Ruth’s.” 


ss | et, [ER always gave each child who mar- 

ried ten cattle and ten sheep and ten pigs 
and a horse and a saddle, but we couldn’t take 
all those with us and wouldn’t have had any 
place for them anyway, because we were going 
to livein a town, so Father gave me money in- 
stead; but he felt so dreadfully about my not 
having my own horse and saddle that Robert 
finally made arrangements to have them sent 
up to us. 

‘Mother packed my feather beds and pillows 
and house linen, and I put my few treasures in 
my brand-new, little, horsehair trunk, and on 
Monday afternoon the old minister, who had 
ridden that circuit ever since I was born, 
married me to Robert in our parlor, with no- 
body except the family looking on. 

‘Bess and Joe and Father cried when I left, 
but Mother didn’t. Not Mother! Her cheeks 
were very red and her eyes were very bright 
when she went down to the gate with us; but she 
smiled when she kissed me good-by and when 
she put her hands on Robert’s shoulders and 
said: ‘God bless you, Son. Be good to her.’ 

“There never was any one like Mother.” 

The Little Old Lady’s voice trailed off into 
silence, and for a while there was no sound 
save the ticking of the clock that was marking 
off the hours before another wedding day. 

‘“Well, it wasn’t much like Ruth’s story,” 
said little Louise,after a thinking time unusually 
long for her, “but I sort of love it, Granny.” 

Granny smiled. 

““Tt’s a very old-fashioned love story, Dear; 
but Ruth can’t have a happier honeymoon at 
Palm Beach than I had at Niagara.” 

NOTE —This is the fifth sketch in a series. The con- 
cluding sketch will be published in the next issue of 
THE JourRNAL (for December). 




















TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS of COMFORT 


HEN the first cool days come, you 
feel the need of a simple heating 
device which will take the chill 
from your rooms. Your bedroom and 
bathroom are cold. When you come down 
to breakfast, the dining room is chilly. 
The caller finds your parlor uncomfortably 











cool. The children shiver in the nursery. 


If you start a fire the house becomes too 
warm. Moreover, it is an unnecessary care 
and expense to keep a furnace, a stove, or 
even fireplaces running, merely to banish 
morning or evening chill. 


What you need is a safe, clean, portable 
heater that is easily taken care of and which 
costs little to run. Get a PERFECTION 
SMOKELESS OIL HEATER and your 
problem is solved. 


The PERFECTION HEATER costs little 
to buy and little to use. It burns kero- 
sene, a fuel that is ideal because it is low 
priced, efficient, easy to handle and every- 
where available. One gallon gives ten 
hours’ glowing warmth. Think of it! 
An hour a day for ten days. 


The PERFECTION is made so that it will 
not smoke or smell. It is handsomely fin- 


7401 PLATT AVENUE 





PE REECTION 


SMOKELESSZOM® HEATERS 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 


The CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COM PANY 


Made in Canada by The Perfection Stove Company Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
Also Makers of PERFECTION Oj/ Cook Stoves 
Send to Dept. B for Booklet, “Warmth in Cold Corners’’ 


ished. ‘The skill and the experience of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of oil-burn- 
ing devices are back of the PERFECTION 
HEATER. The best materials, careful 
workmanship, standardized methods, con- 
stant inspection—the result— PER FECTION 
HEATERS give uniform satisfaction and 
last indefinitely. 


More than TWELVE YEARS AGO the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY adopted the 
PERFECTION HEATER as its standard. 


Today it is used in two million homes. 


PERFECTION HEATERS are for sale every- 
where by hardware and furniture dealers, 
general and department stores. Ask your 
dealer to show you one. Like all good 
things PERFECTION HEATERS are im- 
itated. Be sure you get the real thing. 
Look for the TRIANGLE TRADE MARK. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HEN you enjoy the 
many varieties of 
biscuit baked by the National 
Biscuit Company— sweetened 
or unsweetened—whether 
known as crackers or cookies, 
wafers or snaps—do you 
realize what makes them so 


good > 


The selected materials used — 
flour, sugar, butter, eggs, nuts, 
spices, fruits and flavors—are 
most important. But even 
these could not be so perfectly 
blended were it not for the 
great skill, ceaseless care, abso- 
lute cleanliness, new machinery 
and improved methods of the 


National Biscuit Company. 


Grocery stores in every part 
of the United States are con- 
stantly supplied with these 
biscuit by the extensive distrib- 
uting service of the National 
Biscuit Company. You will 
find them in the grocery 
stores near you. 


Buy biscuit baked by 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Always look for that Name 


TRADE MARK 





Perfect Baking 























Three Girls in a Row 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


” 


“Fifty dollars a week,’’ replied Davy with- 
out so much as blinking an eyelash. 

‘What are you trying to pull off on me?” 
bellowed Morris. 

“What do you think I am?” asked Davy 
coolly. ‘‘A fifteen-dollar-a-week clerk?” 

Davy Smith said that. What’s more he 
showed no inclination to ‘‘dicker.”? He simply 
stuck both hands into his trousers pockets and 
strutted away, whistling a merry tune. 

As the astounded Jacob Morris looked after 
Davy he wondered if it really was this five- 
foot-three individual who was responsible for 
the rapid strides of Lang & Morgan. 

At any other time Davy would have real- 
ized the significance of the sight that met his 
eyes when he entered the office. Lang was 
sitting in Davy’s chair with a scowl on his face. 
But what did Davy care? 

Lang pulled out his watch and in thundering 
tones said: ‘‘It is now four o’clock, Mr. Smith. 
You’ve been absent three hours instead of one.”’ 

“T know it,” snapped Davy. ‘I’ve a good 
timepiece and I’m not an ass.” 

Was this Davy Smith crazy? 

“Look here, Mr. Lang,” said the non- 
quenchable Davy Smith, who cleared his desk 
as he talked, ‘‘if business is business with you 
why not the same with me, hey?” 

““What do you mean by business is busi- 
ness?” gasped Lang. 

‘“*A matter of what you or your product is 
worth and the right a man has to get the full 
price for it,’’ answered Davy with heat. “I 
met Jacob Morris, of Morris & Company, and 
he wanted to know if fifty dollars a week 
would be any inducement to me to join his 
firm. Would you employ me if I was such a fool 
as not to listen to sucha business proposition?”’ 


ANG never had such a chill since he had the 
ague in the swamps of lower Georgia. 
He must see Morgan at once. 

Before he reached the door he had an idea. 
He would find some relief by blaming the whole 
thing on Morgan’s pet theory. Bang! went 
the office door, bringing Morgan to his feet in 
an instant. ow hat’s wrong?”’ he gurgled. 

““Vourtheory! Your theory! YouR THEORY!”’ 
vociferated Lang. ‘‘See now what it has done. 
It means ruin—almost. From fifteen to fifty 
dollars a week—all because of your theory!”’ 

“T don’t get you, Sam.” 

‘‘Maybe not yet; but when you do prepare 
yourself for a shock. Listen now: you know 
that Davy Smith who’s been getting fifteen 
dollars a week, eh?”’ 

“Of course.” 

‘*Why didn’t he get more before? Because 
he was a married man, hada family to support, 
so couldn’t afford to run any chances by kicking 
for more. That was your theory.” 

‘Sure that was my theory,” replied Morgan, 
‘and it’s worked for three years.” 

** Now listen close,” hissed Lang between his 
teeth. ‘‘That Smith worked like blazes, did a 
lot and learned a lot. What he did for fifteen 
dollars a week earned us money. What he 
learned made him valuable—not only to us, but 
also to others. That’s what you didn’t figure 
on; that’s where your theory falls down. This 
man Smith learned a lot, and who but Jacob 
Morris should hear of it, eh?”’ 

“‘Jacob Morris?” gasped Morgan. 

“Who else but Jacob Morris would care? 
Smith was gone three hours this afternoon. All 
that time he was talking to Morris, who offers 
Smith fifty dollars a week to come with him! 
Now—now what do you think of your theory?”’ 

There was no answer from Morgan, who 
sank limply into a chair. 

‘“Maybe he’s bluffing,” ventured Morgan. 
‘*We will show him first that we ain’t so easy 
as he thinks.” 

Lang held Morgan in the chair. “If you 
want to see Smith put on his hat and coat and 
walk right over to Morris just try your bluff. 
And if you want the rest of the office force to 
giggle up their sleeves at you just go in there 
and try to match your words one minute with 
Smith.” 

Bless those three girls in a row! 

Just then the telephone bell rang. Lang was 
the only one able to answer it, and he needed 
assistance to get to a chair. 

“What now?” asked Morgan with appre- 
hension. 

‘‘Sanders, the sales manager!” 

“Dead?” 

‘‘ From acute indigestion,” said Lang. ‘‘ Now 
who’ll we get to fill Sanders’s place?” 

Misery enough! Let’s turn to something 
more exciting. 


” 


” 


OHNSON, the white-crowned Johnson of the 

office force, did not get all the conversation 
that passed between Lang and Davy. Neither 
did the giggling stenographer. 

“‘Did baby girl number one detain you by 
cutting another tooth, Mr. Smith?” asked the 
stenographer between giggles. 

Davy looked over at her with such a frown 
that the giggles stopped before they reached 
halfway up the scale. ‘‘You cut the giggles 
and turn out the copy, or we’ll get another 
human gum-chewing machine around here.”’ 

“Sir l”” 

** You swallowed everything I said, madam,”’ 
replied Davy. ‘‘Another word and we'll see 
whether you are bossing this department or 
I am.” 

“Well, of all —— 

Johnson fi Rr must have been deaf to all 
of this. “I say, Davy,” he drawled from his 
corner, “‘if two girls are company would three 
girls be a crowd?” 

Crash! A bottle of ink divided itself into 
many parts against the wall, right above 
Johnson’s head. It was red ink. Red ink on 
Johnson’s face, coat and shirt front looked like 
a serious affair. Red ink on his white hair 
looked like murder. 


‘*What was that?’’ asked Lang as he jumped 
to the side of his partner at the door. 

‘Suffering Lot!’ gasped Morgan. ‘It’s 
suicide or manslaughter, and Johnson is the 
victim !”’ 

‘What do you mean by that, you snipe?” 
snorted Johnson. 

‘*That’s just a sample answer to any insult- 
ing questions you ever put to me again,” hissed 
Davy Smith as he walked toward the larger 
man with a paper-weight in his right hand, a 
bottle of black ink in his left hand, and double- 
dyed vengeance in his eyes. 

Bless those three little girls in a row! 

Johnson lowered his'eyes. ‘‘If I thought 
you would take my kidding so seriously 

‘“Good!” exclaimed the masterful Davy. 
“You now know that I do take it seriously. 
You might have known that this office is no 
place for kidding. This is a business office, not 
a joke shop. The firm pays us to handle its 
business. If I can’t do my share and do it right 
I'll quit. What’s more, if I can’t get the sin- 
cere codperation of those who are hired to give 
it then I'll quit just as quick.” 

“That beats your theory,” said Lang to 
Morgan. 

“It does,”’ admitted Morgan. 

Again the telephone bell rang. This time 
both of the partners ran to the receiver. 

“Hello!” inquired Lang, who was the lucky 
one. ‘“‘Mr. David Smith? Yes, he’s here. 
Hold the phone.” He put his free hand over 
the mouthpiece. 

‘*Who is it?” asked Morgan. 

“How should I know?”’ 

“Maybe it’s Jake Morris,” 
Morgan. 

‘*That’s so!’’ exclaimed Lang, startled. ‘‘If 
it is he wants Smith for an answer. Wait, let 
me put my ear to the receiver. You know 
Morris can’t keep his mouth shut when he’s in 
his office.” 

Lang at the phone was all attention. Morgan 
was all expectancy. : 

“It’s Morris,” said Lang. ‘‘Do we keep 
Smith or don’t we?” 

‘Fifty dollars a week!’? moaned Morgan. 

“We paid Sanders forty dollars. Is Smith 
capable of handling the sales department? ”’ 

“‘He did it pretty well last summer when 
Sanders was on his vacation.” 

“Then Smith gets it for fifty dollars, Mack. 
You go call Smith and we'll get his ‘ Yes’ be- 
fore he answers the phone.” 





suggestel 


AVY accepted the offer of Lang & Morgan 

with cool indifference He gave Jacob 
Morris his answer in words that were few, but 
very pleasing to the ears of the partners. 

Although Davy realized that now he could 
afford to ride home he preferred to walk. Every 
sinewy fiber in his body was pulsating with 
energy. He had come into his own because he 
dared to assert himself. Now that he was famil- 
iar with his powers nothing could shake his 
resolution to hold his own and advance at each 
opportunity. 

Just as Davy reached the top step of his 
veranda the doctor came out. ‘‘Ah, Mr. 
Smith; heard the news, I suppose?”’ 

“*Certainly,”’ replied Davy sorrowfully. 

“‘Congratulations, then,” and the doctor 
held out his hand. 

“*Go to Halifax!’’ was Davy’s heated reply. 
“Three girls in a row! You’re a humbug—a 
quack! Send your bill tomorrow.” 

With that out of his system Davy disap- 
peared through the doorway. 

The careful nurse sheard the door slam. ‘‘ Be 
careful, Mr. Smith,’ ” she cautioned. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber your wife 
“*Yes, yes,” iccuais Davy. 

sh Allow me to congratulate —— 

She got no farther. Davy’s look was fright- 
ful. “I should like to see Mrs. Smith,” said 
Davy. “I promise not to stay too long.” 

As Davy gazed at the dear little lady, the 
partner who had believed in him and fought 
the game with him, his resentment against 
circumstances faded away. What if she had 
borne him only girls she was still the one in all 
the world who had the claim on his heart. He 
knelt beside the bed and kissed her. 

“Are you happy now, Davy?” she asked. 

Of course Davy said: ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Over in the crib, Davy ——’” 

*‘Let me first tell you something that will 
make you happy, Dear,” interposed Davy. 
“I’ve struck my stride at last. Tam nowa fifty- 
dollar-a-week man.”? He could not help but 
blurt it out. ‘‘On top of that I’m at the head 
of the sales department.” 

The dear little lady could not say how glad 
she was. She simply stroked his head and 
closed her eyes. 

“‘The promotion puts me over the head of 
Johnson,” continued Davy. ‘‘ Now we can live, 
Dear, live as we should have lived years ago.” 

Yes, yes,”’ she replied. “‘What a wonderful 
day it has been! I’m so proud of you, Davy. 
I knew some day you would succeed. Now go 
over and see the rest of the Smith family,’’ she 
persuaded. ‘‘ Nurse tells me the girl is as sweet 
as—well, as our other girls, and the boy is the 
very picture of you.” 





” 





ZOU couldn’t expect Davy to answer right 
quick to this, could you? He hadn’ t edu- 
cated his Adam’s apple to go down as quickly as 
it comes up. Then he thought the dear little 
lady might be delirious. Consideration for his 
wife led him to wobble over to the crib. A peek 
under the covers and there lay two little sugar- 
plums. 

Davy understood instantly. He turned to 
the nurse. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me another 
one was expected?” 

“You ran away before I could explain,”’ she 
smilingly answered. 

Then Davy Smith tiptoed out and gave full 
sway to his pent-up joy. 
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These three bottles contained the three most 
popular zmported perfumes. 


would yo 
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These three bottles were filled with domestic 
perfumes made by Colgate& Co. 


ir 
{ # 


ve chosen 
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in this Jértume Test ? 

















HE test was made by 103 representative women, comparing six perfumes— 
three of which were the most popular foreign perfumes and three were 
domestic, made by Colgate & Co. Over % of the 103 women chose 
Colgate’s in preference to the imported. Before making the test 61 of 


hos nla i a 
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the 103 said they preferred a foreign perfume, yet when the influence of a foreign 
label was removed 41 of these 61, or 24 of them, chose Colgate’s first. 


Every woman will be interested in the story of this test 


It shows very clearly that 
selecting a perfume because 





editorial staffs of tvo wom- 
This is the Way They Chose en’s magazines and college 


it has a foreign label does 
not necessarily result in a 
woman's getting what she 
really prefers. 

The test was conducted as 
follows by two impartial 
judges (Mr. F. N. Double- 
day of Doubleday, Page.& 
Co.; Mr. S. Keith Evans of 
the Woman’s Home Com- 


First choice of 28 women, Colgate’s Florient 
First choice of 26 women, Colgate’s Splendor 
First choice of 18 women, Foreign Perfume 4 


First choice of 12 women, Foreign Perfume 2 
First choice of 10 women, Foreign Perfume 5 
First choice of 9 women, Colgate’s Eclat 


Note these little stories of women who bad 
been buying a label rather than a perfume: 


A prominent actress, who had previously 
used a certain French Perfume, which hap- 
pened to be in this test, placed that perfume 


fourth and Florient first. 


A prominent member of the senior class 
of Vassar College chose Colgate’s Florient 
although what she thought was her favorite 
perfume was in this test, and accorded that 
perfume fifth place. 


Three Smith College girls in like manner 
passed by their unlabeled avowed choice and 
two chose Splendor, one Eclat. 

An editor of a well-known woman’s period- 
ical, whose profession brings her in touch with 
allthat isbest in perfumes, foreign or domestic, 
chose Colgate’s Splendor after expressing a 
preference fora famous French perfume in- 


women. Eachwasasked to 
name the perfume she wasin 
the habit of using and was 
then given 6 strips of the 
scented paper, numbered 1 to 
6, corresponding tothenum- 
bersonthe bottles. She was 
asked to make a first choice, 
a second, athird, etc. Rec- 
ord was kept of a// selections. 











panion). They purchased 


cluded inthe test, which she put in second place. 


When the tests werecom- 








three of the most popular 
imported perfumes and three Colgate perfumes—all in origi- 
nal unopened bottles. The judges poured the perfumes into 
six plain bottles, numbered from oneto six, and kept a record 
by which they alone knew which number represented each 
perfume. From time to time strips of Perfumers’ Blotting 
Paper were Scented from the numbered bottles under the su- 
pervision of thejudges,and thesewereused in making the test. 
The 103 women represented business women, the stage, the 


pleted the judges took the 
record, and inserted the names of the perfumes in place of the 
numbers from the key which they alone had. The result was 
then announced to Colgate & Co. It was adaring test—in- 
spired by the confidence which we hadin the superiority of 
our perfumes. How is your choice of perfumes determined? 
By what you really prefer or by a foreign label ? Is it not 
possible that a domestic label is keeping you from the enjoy- 
ment of the particular perfume you would naturally select? 


Would You like to make the Test for yourselfr 


If so, we will send you three strips of Perfumers’ Blotting 
Paper, three miniature, vials of the Colgate Perfumes— 
Florient, Splendor and Eclat—and an extra strip of paper 
so that you can make a comparison between Colgate’s and 
the perfume which you may now be using. 


This test will not only be valuable to you but can be 
used as an interesting form of entertainment for your 
friends. We will send full instructions as to how to make 
the test. Yourname and addressand a 2c stamp for mailing 
will receive prompt attention. 


Write today for details showing how lo make the test yourself 


COLGATE & COMPANY, 199 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Sickness 
Sweeps 





Through 
Your 
Family 


—you know there is something 
wrong with your preventive 
measures. 

Absolute sanitary cleanliness is the 
only safeguard. Soap and water cleanli- 
Ness is not enough. 

Use the disinfectant that is used 
every day by every 
hospital — 


—- 













Lysol is ideal for all household and 
personal uses. Physicians and nurses 
have relied on it for twenty years. 

The proof is that practically all of them 
choose it for maternity cases, where they 
must have the safest, most dependable. 

Lysol is five times more efficient and safer 
than carbolic acid; better in every way than 
bichloride of mercury. 


Three Sizes, 25c, 5Oc, $1.00 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


Important—Be sure you get Lysol itself. It 
is put upin round bottles with the signature 
of Lehn & Fink on the label. 

Lysol is safe— 
will safeguard 
you; imitations 
may not, 











Helpful Booklet 
“Home Hygiene” 
Mailed FREE 
Full of practical helps 
for preserving health. 
May we send a copy 

to you? Address 


LEHN & FINK 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 
103 William St. 
ew Yor 


Canadian Office: 
1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


























Latest Model Upright Grand 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


HIS BEAUTIFUL UPRIGHT pic- 


tured above delights every artistic 
sense. Embodying half a century's 
experience, it combines charming tone- 
color with remarkable carrying power 
and extreme durability and tune- 
staying capacity. Its exquisite finish 
and fine lines, modem to the minute, 
appeal to discriminating buyers. We 
build upnghts, grands and players, all of 
but one grade—the highest. Over 400 
leading educational institutions and 


nearly 60,000 American homes now 
use the Ivers & Pond. 


How to Buy 


We will personally select for you a beautiful IVERS & 
POND Piano, and ship it for trialin your home (if we have 
no dealer near you), in whatever state in the Union it may 
be. Catalogue showing allour latest designs and a personal 
letter with prices and description of attractive plans for 
easy payments, mailed free. 





ip 
Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
H Please mail me your new catal and valuabl. 


information to buyers. 








Name___ 


WU Adin 























THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: 1, = 


fl. 4 


=i To Make Money —1 


FP NGINE with 
full steam on, 
throttle thrown open, 
wheels oiled, tracks 
clear, and drawing a 
longer train of passen- 
gers than it ever drew 
before—that is what 
this Club reminds me 
of at the present mo- 
ment. I’m the engi- 
neer in the cab, and, 
though it’s a busy 
post in these busy 
November days, I 
would relinquish it to 
no one. It is exhila- 
rating to feel the swift 
wheels revolve under me, and to remember 
how, for each ambitious girl embarked in the 
train, they annihilate weary miles which she 
would otherwise trudge on foot. The Club 
train always makes its run successfully, but 
there is no question but that its record trips, 
and its most interesting ones, are made in these 
rushing weeks just before Christmas! 


Time to Jump Aboard 


OME one said to me in surprise the other 
day: “Why, do your girls work harder 
around Christmas than at any other season?” 
Need I mention to what sex he belonged? While 
a more sane and sensible attitude toward in- 
discriminate gift-giving at holidays is being 
adopted by society at large there will always 
be what I may call discriminate gift-giving, 
and we women will do the most of it, just as we 
always have done. And Nov ember first of 
every year will find thousands of us short of the 
needed funds for the gift list, just as it has 
always done. The result is that our wonderful 
train, as it speeds its way to the terminus of 
Success in Money-Making, is being flagged all 
along the route with distress signals by agitated 
members, ex-members and would-be members. 
Luckily there is still time for everybody to 
jump aboard—and that is why I call the train 
wonderful. Just think: The oftener it stops to 
take on passengers 
the better speed it 
makes! Though it 
is not yet Novem- 
ber, the distress 
signals have al- 
ready begun to 
flutter in. A mar- 
tied girl, full of joy 
over having ‘‘just 
discovered” what 
I thought all the 
married girls had 
discovered years 
ago, that ‘‘we wives 
and mothers could 
belongto the Club,’ 
appeals for help in 
“solving the mys- 
tery of how to get 
my husband a 
Christmas present that he need not pay for’; 
while a little maiden in her teens writes: 


Dear Girls’ Club: 





“Each Ambitious Girl 
Embarked” 








“It Helps to Belong to 
the Club” 


“Christmas is coming and 
merry are we,’’ but we are very much limited as 
to funds. Still we do not intend to stay so if we 
can avoid it. Wedo not feel justified in leaving 
home to work, for our mother needs both of us, 
my big sister and me. But wecan manage to get 
away for an hour or two each day, and we think 
The Girls’ Club can help us. My sister once 
earned some money through the Club, and liked 
that way ofdoingit. Now I want tojoin “for good 
and all,’’ forthe Club iscertainly a blessing to girls 
who cannot leave home, but have to earn money. 

Please tell me how to get the Swastika pin. 
I have always wanted one, and I think the design 
one of the prettiest I have ever seen. 

This seems a strangely personal letter to write 
to a Club, but that is the kind of letter the girls do 
send to this Club, isn’t it? That is why I like it. 
A MINNESOTA GIRL, 


Girls | Can’t Write To 


gage which were not ‘“‘strangely per- 
sonal” would seem to me the strangest 
kind to receive. I could and did answer these 
two communications by private letter; but 
there are girls I can’t write to until they have 
written tome. Let them consider this month’s 
column a “strangely personal” invitation to 
them to flag our train, by sending me a card 
or line, and to see how promptly it will stop. 
Among the other passengers aboard The Girls’ 
Club train they will find an energetic new 
member in NewJersey, who earned $66 within 
less than five weeks through the good offices 
of the Club. Inaddition they will find there an 
ex-teacher in Kansas, who through an accident 
became confined to a wheel-chair, who has 
earned more than $78. 


And they will also find the writer of this 
letter: 

Dear Friend: 1am now entitled to the gold-and- 
diamond Swastika pin, am I not? I have also 
been looking forward to my picture by W. L. Tay- 
lor. I believe Iam impatient. Iam going tomy 
old home in Iowa for Thanksgiving, with my 
Club carfare, and I will try to work while I am 
there, A MEMBER FRoM Missouri. 


When you want to go anywhere, buy any- 
thing, do anything, at Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas or another time, it helps to belong to The 
Girls’ Club. Why not belong by November 
first? It does not take long to write to 

THE MANAGER oF THe Giris’ CLUB 
Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Flow of Puffed 


Grains — Putfed Wheat and 


Puffed Rice—is bringing joy to millions. 


It carries oceans of these dainties to the homes that 


find them out. 















These 


These foods are made 
by a patent process invented 
by Prof. Anderson. Every 


food granule is blasted to pieces, 
so digestion can instantly act. 


The grains are thin and 
porous, airy, fragile, crisp. 
The taste is like toasted nuts. 

By no other method was 
any grain ever made so in- 
viting. And never so fit 
for food. 

You who don’t serve y 
them are missing i 
delights which you xt 
never would miss 
if you 
them. 
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Puffed Rice, 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


them? 


Countless people every morning are greeted 
by these delights. 
: of children every night float 
these bubble-like grains 
in milk. 


And legions 


Are your folks among 
If not, please 


get one package— 
getit now—and 


~~ learn how 
gooey much 
2 4 

Mt they 

yo © miss. 


Served with sugar and cream or mixed with fruit. 
Or like crackers in bowls of milk. You will find 


them food confections. 


three—and see which kind you like best. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Sole Makers 


Try each kind—each of the 
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the difference 
in these shades! 


Note that ore is a shade you would 
be proud to have at your windows — 
while the other, though put up at the 
same time, is cracked and streaked 
and faded. 

Here, at a glance, is shown the 
wonderful difference in wearability be- 
tween the ordinary shade and — 


The Unfilled Grade of 


nlin 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF: 


Window Shades 


This famous shade is made of a different ma- 
terial—a closely woven cloth without that filling 
of chalk and clay which in the ordinary shade so 
soon cracks and falls out in unsightly streaks and 
pinholes, Sun won’t fade it—nor water spot it. 
It wears. 

Made in many rich, lustreless tones and in 
Brenlin Duplex—light on one side, dark on the 
other. Ask particularly to see the popular new 
Van Dyke Brown. 

Go to your Brenlin dealer today, ask for this 
Unfilled Grade, and get it. Itis perforated with 
this mark—BRENLIN—along the edge of every 
yard. Look closely for it. 


Write for the Brenlin Book today 


With it we will send you the name of your 
nearest Brenlin dealer, or tell you how to order 
direct. CHAS.W. BRENEMAN & Co., 2021 Read- 
ing Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


For Sale by dealers everywhere 7 





For windows of less importance there are two 
lower-priced grades of Brenlin—BRENLIN 

FILLED and BRENLIN MACHINE I 
MADE—exceptional values at their prices. . 
































Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


are Children’s Delight and 
the Choice of Careful Mothers. 








Protect your little ones at night 
and get unbroken sleep yourself 
Dr. Denton Garments cover 

body, feetand hands. Feet are 
part of the Garment. Handsare 
covered by cuffs that turn down 
and close with draw-strings. 
Madefromour Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fabric, specially 
devised to give most healthful 
sleep. The Soft-knitfabric carries 
off perspiration and keeps the 
child warm even if bed covers are 
thrown off. Prevent colds which 
often lead to pneumoniaorother 
dangerous ailments. 

Made in eleven sizes for 
children up to ten years old. 
Prices, 50c. to $1.10, according 
to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. 
Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary 
Wood Allen's practical ideas on 
“*Healthful Sleep for Children.’ 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade mark, 
shown here, is attached to each 
garment. If you cannot get them 
of your dealer, write us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
602 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 
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100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations, $6.75,2envelopesforeach. 
Each add’125,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
graved Calling Cards, $1. Write for samplesand correct 
forms. Royal Engraving Co.,814-A Walnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


A College Girl’s Hat 

AM at college this year and I find I have not 

the right kind of a hat for every-day wear. 
I should like to have a pretty velours, but I 
cannot afford to spend much money, so I am 
coming to you in my dilemma. 

Have you a pattern I could use for a soft, 
rolling-brim hat which will pull down on my 
head with ease and comfort? I have some 
corded wool material left over from a separate 
skirt I have made, which I can use if you think 
it is suitable, as I wear this skirt every day and 
like the idea of having my hat match. 

A FRESHMAN. 

You will see a hat illustrated here which I 
thought you would like, as it seems to be pop- 
ular with the younger schoolgirls. The brim 
rolls just enough to makeit pliable, and it undu- 
lates in the most bewitching way if an irregular 
brim is more becoming than an even roll. I 
like the way the crown is made too: simply a 
straight band with a circular top, limp and un- 
lined, for the side crown stretched over stiffened 
crinoline braces it sufficiently. Then a narrow 
tab, button-trimmed, covers the side seam, 
making any additional trimming unnecessary, 
although you could add a jaunty little feather 
at one side if you prefer some ornamentation. 

The brim is also interlined with crinoline, 
faced on both sides, and run with stitching 
every quarter of an inch. Be sure to run the 
brim with several rows of basting thread be- 
fore you machine-stitch, to avoid puckering. 
I have mailed you a pattern of this hat and 
hope you will be successful in making it. 


New Velvet Roses 

I bought one of the new straight-brim sail- 
ors, intending to trim it with some old feathers 
that I have, but I saw such a beautiful hat in 
the same shape today, trimmed with various- 
colored velvet roses, which I should now pre- 
fer, that I am writing to ask you if you have 
any directions for these new roses. 

Mrs. HUNTLEY. 

Yes, we have directions for the new velvet 
roses. If you would like a wreath around the 
base of the crown a small rose made of a double 
thickness of velvet which realistically depicts 
the natural curve of the petal, like the one 
illustrated on the right below, would be 
charming. About five or six would be required. 


Easily Made Four-Petal Rose 

Can you send me directions for making the 
large, four-petal roses that are being used so 
much on hats and evening dresses? 

Miss Society. 

You will see one of the large, convention- 
alized four-petal roses illustrated below on 
the left. You can make one yourself, using 
a very fine silk-back velvet. At the widest 
portion the petals measure four inches and a 
quarter when hemmed under, and allow four 
inches also for depth. Curve off toward the 
base at about three inches. Run a fine silk 
wire under the hem around the edge of the 
petals. Join together, partially overlapping 
each petal. Sew the stamen at the center, 
make a half-inch cotton ball, cover with velvet 
and join over the stamen. 
Palm-Leaf Ornament 

My last year’s toque is nice enough to wear 
this year, but the feather fancy came apart and 
I should like a ribbon ornament. I am now 
past fifty and I do not want an extreme style. 

Mrs. J. T. B. 
I am mailing you directions for making the 


palm leaf ornament shown below, as I have 
not space to describe it fully here. 





A Group of New Hat Trimmings 





NOTE Specially cut patterns for the hat illus- 
trated above will be given, as well as any other infor- 
mation desired regarding the making of hats. Inclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Ida Cleve 
Van Auken, in care of THe Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















Cuete? 


gives splendid symmetry 
and suppleness; the slight 
incurve at waist, requisite 
length, boneless hip and 
shorter skirt, admirably 
realize Fashion’s require- 
ments. 


W. B. Nuform Cor- 
sets assure Style, Grace 
and Fit, hold their 
shape, insure slender 
figure-lines and su- 
perb carriage. 


Price $1.00 up 





























































New Fall Models 


W. B. Nurorm Styte No. 472 
(see illustration ). For medium or 
well-developed figures. Defined 
waist; medium bust; flesh color 
or white coutil; attractively 


trimmed. Price, $2.00. 


W. B. Nurorm No. 464.— For 
average figures; open hip; 
medium bust; flesh color or 
white coutil. Price, $1.50. 


W. B. Nurorm No. 492.— For 
average figures; low bust; 
daintily figured broche; richly 
trimmed. Price, $3.00. 

‘*A Model for every Figure, 

ata Price for every Purse.’’ 
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Insist on W. B. Nuform Corsets 
—if your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us style 
number, size and price. 


















































Attractive illustrated Catalog Free. 
W. B. DANCE BOOK, which 


teaches by illustrations and de- 
scriptions how to dance the 
popular Maxixe, Hesitation 
and One-Step, sent for 
two cent stamp. 














W. B. Elastine-Reduso Corsets 


mold and slender-shape the large figure. Strong, 
pliable, perfectly shaped, boning guaranteed 
not to rust; elastine gores front or back, afford 
supreme comfort in any position. $3.00 to $5.00. 
AT ALL DEALERS 
WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc., 34th St. and Broadway, New York 
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Now You Can 
Button Yourself Up 


'ASHING can’t rust them, 
ironing won’t crush them, 


wringing doesn’t loosen them. 
Once attached, Koh-i-noor Snap Fas- 
teners will outlast the garment— and 
they are sewed on easily. 





Koh-i-noors make it easy to fasten and 
unfasten your own garments. Give a 
smooth, flat placket and improve the fit 
and appearance of your gowns. Rounded edges 
cannot cut the thread. Endorsed by all lead- 
ing dressmakers and sold everywhere. Made 
in 13 sizes, black and white. 10 cents a card 
of 12. Write for Book of Premiums given for 
coupons on each card. 

Look for Koh-i-noor on all up-to-date ready- 

made garments. You will know it by the 

letters K-I-N stamped on each fastener. 


WALDES & CO., Makers, 137-H Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
The World's Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw 
ndon Chicago Montreal 

















” 


We invite 2000] 


WomentThis Month} 


| Send No Money — NoRisk 





EARN by actual experience in 
your home how your ironing 
may be done at a great saving of 
time and expense. Think of iron- 
ing a table cloth in 3 minutes that 
you know would take over 20 min- 
utes to iron by hand. Big saving 
on every piece ironed. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1914 








THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Simple Woodwork for 
Rural Schools 


ACTUAL need of so many things in the 
£~-\ one-room rural school seems of itself in- 
centive enough for the establishing of simple 
woodwork. Boys and girls are led to see that 
a table for the school luncheon is very much 
needed, also a sand-table for the small children, 
an umbrella-stand for the hall, bookshelves for 
the school library, a doll house for the small chil- 
dren to furnish, and many other useful articles. 

The problem of securing material for use is 
one of the hardest problems facing the one- 
room rural school. In some schools children 
taking the work contribute so as to defray ex- 
pense of material, in other schools the School 
Board meets the expense, in others the articles 
made are sold, and in still others boxes are used. 

In this work as in all the work of the school- 
room the first requisite is thought; then work. 
In the one-room rural school it is not so much 
a matter of craftsmanship as it is of thought— 
of meeting and solving actual problems. 


The “Big” Boys Made the Sand-Table 


HE teacher in one school said she needed 

a sand-table for the small children. She 
showed the large boys a picture of a sand-table 
that she had cut from a school-supply catalog. 
Under the picture were given the dimensions 
and kinds of materials used. These big boys 
had been doing some work. The teacher had 
become enthusiastic in regard to the value of 
this form of training; in turn she had worked 
up enthusiasm on the part of her pupils. 

The big boys consulted their fathers about 
many things; they were also directed by the 
teacher to good books which she had added, 
from her own collection, to the school library. 
After they had looked at the table and got an 
idea of what was needed the teacher said: 

“Boys, we do not have the material to make 
a table just like this, but from seeing this you 
get an idea of what I want. What can we use 
for making our sand-table?”’ 

Store boxes for lumber and oilcloth in place 
of zinc were suggested. Then the teacher said: 

“Boys, we need a table of this kind and I feel 
that you can make it. You have decided upon 
materials; now decide upon the dimensions.”’ 

This sand-table was made by the boys from 
a large box costing less than forty cents, a lit- 
tle over a yard of oilcloth, some sandpaper and 
a can of stain. Directions for making will be 
sent to any one wishing help. 

The making of this necessary table gave the 
boys a real problem worth solving, and gave 
the school a sand-table that cost very little 
more than one dollar. 


How the Girls Helped 


T TURNED out that the workbench was 

enjoyed by the girls as well as by the boys. 
The girls learned to do some good thinking and 
as a result turned out some useful articles: 

One thing made by them was the school 
screen in use during the preparation of the 
luncheon, and used in place of a curtain during 
an entertainment. For this was used another 
store box containing about thirty-three feet of 
lumber, a small quantity of nails, three hinges, 
some brass-headed tacks, three yards and a 
half of burlap or other material, sandpaper and 


























KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Author of ‘‘Mother,’’ begins her 
latest novel, 


““UNEDUCATING 


MARY” 


in the November 


WOMAN’S HOME 


COMPANION 


*, at all news-stands 
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a small quantity of stain. O 
IMPLEX RONER The dimensions were decided upon by the 
girls and the teacher; five by two feet was con- 





re THE BEST IRONER” sidered the size best for the school conditions. 


The girls measured, sawed and sandpapered 
the pieces. The joints were cut and the pieces 
nailed together. The two panels were put to- 
gether with hinges. The frame was stained, 
then the burlap fastened on the framework 
with the brass-headed tacks. 





For City and Country HOMES 


Hand power or any power—6 sizes. $25 
up — Also easy payments — 
Heated by gas, 
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gasoline or elec- 


Boys and Girls Work Together 


IN 
tricity— Average : Z 
ironing 2 to 4 OYS and girls worked together on some of L | 
cents. the large pieces. The girls needed a cabinet > A NNE MOR GA N 4 
for keeping dishes and many other things con- Z NS 
nected with the school luncheon. Several large zg NI 
boxes were used, nails, knobs, hinges. Certain rs z 
dimensions were decided upon as being the best Z da ugh ter of the late ] s Pie rpont 
to meet the needs of the school and the amount 


vA a 


of space allowed. 

These older boys and girls working together 
made the doll house. They used box matcrial. a 
They presented it to the small children, as a articles to the 


Morgan, is writing a_ series of 


In addition 
you obtain 
longer life for your linens, more beautiful 
finish with straight edges and ironing will 
be made easier. The Simplex soon saves 
its cost in labor, time and satisfaction. 


Write for FREE Booklet on Ironing 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE Co. 





surprise, at the Christmas entertainment. 

The furnishing of this doll house became an 
interesting problem to these younger children 
for the remainder of the year. 

Not only the school but also the nursery 
should have a doll house to furnish. Children 
enjoy “‘doing.”” This gives them some center 
of interest for their activities. 

So far boxes have been spoken of as mate- 
rial. When possible to get a supply of luraber, 
boxes are not used in making many pieces; 
they are used just long enough to show what 
it is possible to do with them. One saw is 
needed (it is well to have two), three ham- 
mers, one smooth plane, one block plane, one 
square, two screwdrivers, five or six rulers, 
eight sloyd knives, one brace, several bits of 
various sizes. The whole equipment will not 
cost more than ten dollars. 





NOTE—This article is the third in a series of “* House- 


to parents and teachers, on the receipt of a stamped, 





AMERICAN GIRL 


which begins in the November 


WOMAN’S HOME 


COMPANION 


>. at all news-stands 








hold Arts in the Rural School.’’ Miss Mildren will send ! ] 


li 
eneny waned Syeere ‘ addressed envelope, a list of books helpful on the above 
581, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | subject, with directions, and will also put teachers in 
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Also Makers of Simplex Ironers for Hotels, ms touch with one-room rural schools doing this work. 
Boarding Houses, Laundries, etc. See Catalog. * 
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The 


Sneu Formation, 
: Pret ee ‘ 





ENS of thousands of women have 

learned the ease and comfort of fit- 
ting themselves over Pneu Form, the 
inflated figure with human lines. Three 
hundred thousand in use. 


(peu Form 


Your Exact Pneumatic Figure 


saves the drudgery of posing. It means more 
easy fitting, better draping, finer style, and an 
actual saving in money and trouble. 


Your Own Self 
Changes With the Style 


A necessity for the woman who fits herself — 
a great help for the seamstress and the modiste. 
The most elaborate 
gown may be completed 
without a try-on! 


Pneu Form is you— 
not a hard, stolid figure. 
It has your every line 
and curve —saves mis- 
takes and alterations. 

an be used by several 


persons. 


Your Jacket Pattern— 


Free With Your Order 


With your order we make 
to measure a Free Jacket 
Pattern. Simply finish the 
jacket, inflate the figure and 
you have your own perfect 
form. Write for booklet “‘My 
Second Self’” today. It isa 
guide, ahelp, and an inspi- 
ration. We will also sen 
self-measurement blank. 


To the 300,000 users of 
Pneu Form we announce 
the addition to Pneu Form of 
asimple a skirt form 
ak may pure! 
separately AS. used with 
your Pneu Form. 


Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Direct to You 


Smart 


CAWSTON 


Sent Postage Prepaid 

To Your Address for 

Special price to mail order buy- 

ers. It isa genuine Cawston pro- 
duction. The correct style for street 
wear thisseason. 22 inches long. Care- 
fully made of selected Cawston ostrich 
feathers and with ribbonties. Inblack } 
or white, or white and black mixed, 
$5.00. Any color matched, 50c extra. 
Ask for Cawston Boa No. 40. 


$6 Cawston Gainesboro 
‘ Ostrich Plume, Special $450 








© It is the fashionable shape —heavy head — long flue 

and certainly an extraordinary value at the reduced 
price, $4.50. Black only. Besure and ask for Plume 
**No. 50°’. Special. 


_ The “Hussar” Pompon 
fe The New Military Stick-up 
+4 Anew ‘‘Cawston’’ creation ae 50 
: falland winterhats. Mi ade from 
Cawston ostrich feather stock 
Very eflectiveas a side or front trimming 
on the smart street hats in vogue this 
season. In either black or white, $1.50. 
Send 50c extra for matching any color. 
= Ask for Cawston Pompon No. 30. 
Let Us Make Your Old Plumes 
; ike New 
= Wecan redye, recurl and clean them at 
* small cost, or we can entirely remodel 
| them into new effects, Send your old 
= plumes to us and when we see them we 
©% will tell you what is best to do with them and what the 
cost will be. If youdo not wishus todo the work— 







meron 0" 


Write for Cawston Catalog 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
Box 200, South Pasadena, California 








Dept. F 
Rand McNally 
Building 
Chicago 


OSTRICH BOA — 


: 
This is our actual standard $6.00 plume—15 inches e 
long—Cawston-made from finest male ostrich stock. & 

ie 





we will return them to you at our own expense. fe 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 


















MADE FROM YOUR 


OLD CARPETS 


WRITE FOF ee a ee eB 2 a © | Se - Y — | 


MEW YORK RUG CO.,65-E S9O™ST.. N.Y. CITY 














THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 


By EmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


The Care of Children’s Teeth 


HILDREN’S teeth are very important, for 
they may materially affect the entire di- 
gestive system. The first symptom of coming 
teeth is usually an increased flow of Saliva, 
or, as itis commonly called, ‘‘drooling.”’ This 
often begins at about fouror five months of age, 
insome cases even earlier; the gums then begin 
to swell and the forms of the little teeth may 
soon be seen through the mucous membrane. 
No one can tell just how soon the teeth will 
appear after these first symptoms, as each child 
differs considerably from othersin this respect, 
but the following is the average way in which 
babies cut their teeth: 

Two lower central incisors, at from 6 to 9 
months; four upper incisors, 8 to12 months; two 
lower lateral incisors and four anterior molars, 
12 to 15months; four canines, 18 to 24 months; 
four posterior molars, 24to 30 months. There 
are twenty teeth inthis first set. 

In the second set there are thirty-two inall. 
The first to appear are the first molars, which 
come just back of the second molars of the first 
set. As they are usually seen when the child is 

















| A Registry Baby — | 


six years old they are often spoken of as “six- 
year-old mare” The incisors of the second 
set are generally cut at from 7 to 8 years of age; 
the bicuspids, from 9 to 10 years; the Canines, 
from 12 to 14 years; the second molars, from 
12 to 15 years, and the third molars or ‘“‘wis- 
dom teeth,’ from 17 to 25 years. 

The incisors and canines of the first set are re- 
placed by theincisors and canines of the second 
set, while the eight molars of the first set are re- 
placed by the eight bicuspids of the second set. 
The jaw grows enough to make room for the 
molars of the permanent set to Come back of 
the bicuspids. As the teeth of the second set 
grow and push their way upward in the jaw 
they crowd against the first teeth and cut off 
the blood supply that nourishes them, hence 
they become loose and finally drop out, or have 
to be taken out, to make room for the new 
teeth. 


T IS agreat mistake to have the teeth of the 

first set extracted too early, for if this is done 
the jaw shrinks and the teeth of the second set 
come invery crooked or are overlapped. Great 
care should be taken of the first set of teeth 
in order to preserve them as long as possible. 
Until the baby is one year old and has six teeth 
the mother should wrap apiece of cotton around 
her little finger, and, dipping this in boric-acid 
solution (one teaspoonful of boric acid to one 
pint of sterile water), she should gently but 
thoroughly wash the gums and mouth night 
and morning at least, and better after each 
meal. As the little new teeth appear they 
should be washed in this same manner. 

At one year of age, if six teeth are present, it 
is usually advisable to begin the use of a small 
toothbrush. These brushes may be had with 
only one row of bristles and they are quite soft, 
so that if the baby is trained well he will not 
object to the use of the toothbrush at all. At 
first simply dipping the brush in the boric-acid 
solution and then rubbing it over the little 
teeth will be enough, but when ten or twelve 
teeth are present it is well to use some good 
tooth-powder or paste. Precipitated chalkis a 
safe thing toemploy. The mouth should then 
be rinsed with water that has been boiled or 
that hassome mild disinfectantinit. The teeth 
should be brushed night and morning. They 
should be brushed up and down as well as in 
a horizontal direction and great Care taken to 
dislodge every Particle of food that may be be- 
tween them, for it is this food that is left in 
the mouth ‘that causes the teeth to decay. 
Consult a good dentist twice each year. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
their babies. Babies must be registered before Uhey are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice onthe 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month, 

Mothers having nursery problems to Solve May send 
them in to be answered in Tue JournAL if they are of 
enough interest to other mothers; or they will be 
answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed, Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care 
of THE LaDIes’ HOME JoURNAL, Philadelphia. 






















































Coates d 
Daniel Low & Ma. 
Jewelers and Silwersmiths for 47 Years. 


me. B7389 Genuine Seed Pearl Necklace, 
y 15 in. Jong, solid 14k gold clasp, 

B $15.00. 

B7483 Genuine Seed 

Pearl Pendant, 

actual size, 


iene 7 


A“first aid” to neat dress- 
ing—Lingerie Clasps to pre- 
vent shoulder straps slipping, 
Solid gold, hand-engraved 
and open work. Daintily 
Packed with hand-colored 
Xmas verse card. No. B97, 
Price $2.00 a pair, postpaid. 





What every woman wants! 
—a Party Case. This is 
L1298, price $5.00, postpaid. 
pip fine morocco leather, 

4% x3%x3¥ inches, moiré 
lined. 

Contains mirror, memo 
tablet, comb, purse, lip rouge 
case, button-hook, pungent 
and powder box, all in French 
gilt finish. Other styles from 
$3.00 to $18.00 in our new 
catalog. 





Christmas Gifts 
with less worry 
and expense 


You won’t have to puzzle and 
worry about what to give your 
various friends at Christmas if you 
have the new Daniel Low catalog. 


What every woman 
needs!—Manicure Set. Wal- 
rus grain leather, 54x 2 in., 
silk lined; contains corn 
knife, cuticle scissors, Ivory 
finish box with nail polish, 
flexible file, nail stick. and 
Polisber with leather back. 
No. L402, $1.75, postpaid. 
Useful every day. 





A most appropriate Christ- 
mas gift for the woman who 
does fancy work—the new 
Holly Embroidery Hoop. 
Sterling rim, with holly de- 
sign; diam. 5% in. Tied 
with red satin ribbon. No. 
$480, price $1.00, postpaid. 














Make a list of the people you 
want to remember. Then look 
through the pages of this treasure 
book of gifts. You will find sugges- 
tions for every one at just the price 
you want to pay—things pretty and 
useful that you might shop half a 
day to find, gift suggestions that 
will save you many hours of thought 
and worry—better, more novel gifts 
at considerably lower prices than 
you would pay elsewhere. 





The 
illustra- 
lion is 
actual 


It is always a pleasure to senda 
Daniel Low gift because you not 
only knowit is the best of its kind, 
but each article is sent so daintily 
packed that its attractiveness seems 













































The Fine 
doubled. Bag Motré 
: We can show you here only a of Silk 
few of the hundreds of attractive Fashion Price 
things to be found in the Daniel No. 11295 i oe 
i\. Postpaid 
Low catalog. A postal request will - 





The stylish pannier handle 
with rhinestone slide, the 
long silk tassel and the silk 
lining give this Bag a distinc- 
tively Fifth Avenue appear- 
ance. Contains mirror and 
purse to match. Complete 
for $2.00. 

Colors: black, blue or 
green. State preference. 


bring the catalog to you, free, plac- 
ing at your disposal a Christmas 
gift service that will make Christ- 
mas the joyful season it ought to 
be, unspoiled by worry, weariness 
and Jast-minute extravagances. 


Solid gold filigree lace- 
work Pendant and Chain. 
A new design set with 12 
Teal Pearls and a genuine 
Sapphire, ata new low price. 
We invite comparison. 


We prepay delivery charges on 
everything. We will gladly refund 
yOur Money on any article which 
for any reason is not Satisfactory. 


Send for the catalog now, while 
you have this magazine before you. 
This advertisement will not ap- 
pear in the Journal again before 
Christmas. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
227 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 





Low’s Solid Gold Thimble, 
No. B43 58, price £2.00, post- 
Paid. As heavy as most three 
dollar Thimbles. Give size. 






A quaint Tea Caddy that 
would delight the heart of 
some woman you know! A 
Dutch silver reproduction, 
heavily silver plated on cop- 
per; 3%4in. high. No. F383, 
price $2.00, postpaid. Why 
not one for your own table? 








Any article shown here sent, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of price. Your money will be promptly 
refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. 


Do you know a bachelor? 
Then send him this Sewing 
Kit—"‘A Stitch in Time Saves 


Coral Rose jewelry has 
won instant favor. The 


Roses are cut by hand from Nine.”” Contains bachelor 
® real Coral. This Pendant ' sewing needs—small scissors, 
® (with chain) is solid 14k black and white cotton, pack- 
= 





gold, with Coral Rose drop 
and three real Pearls. No. 
B7277, complete in case for 
$5.00. Many other Coral 
Rose Pieces in our new No. R9060, price $3.50, postpaid. Give size. Many 
Catalog. other styles of Belts in our new catalog. 


age of needles and thimble. 
Compartment for scarf 
pins, buttons, etc. Measures 





For that man—a Belt he will be proud of. Black \ 
walrus grain leather with heavy sterling silver buckle. but 3/2 x 3x1}2 in. No. 


L778, price $1.00, postpaid. 
For women, too. 












Diamonds.a Gold and Silver Jewelry 
Princess Pearls <a Table and Toilet Silver 
Leather Goods .@ Sheffield Plate 
‘Travelers’ Conveniences.a Bracelet Watches 
Christmas Novelties 
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New and Delicious 
Desserts 


LD recipes grow in possi- 
bilities, your desserts ac- 
quire new delights, puddings, 
sauces and ices are given 
tempting variety by the use of 








Burnett's 


FRESH FRUIT EXTRACTS _ 





Raspberry Pineapple 
Strawberry Cherry 


These extracts are double distilled 
from the finest selected foreign 
fruits. Instead of the unpleasant 
odor of the old fashioned imitation 
extracts or the ‘‘cooked”’ taste of 
ordinary pure fruit extract, Burnett’s 
Fresh Fruit Extracts impart the un- 
mistakable taste and aroma of de- 
licious, ripe, luscious fruit at its best. 
Use any one of these extracts and 
you will soon want them all. 
Dainty and Artistic 


Desserts . 


3 
! 














errs 115 suggestions for new and - 
epee’ dainty desserts. Please j é 
ee" mention your grocer’s name 3 
when writing for it. * h j Hf 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. Shee | 
@ Dept. A at EF 
.om-~"| 36 India Street, Boston, Mass. 4 rT 
Burnett’sVanillahasbeen Fy) 
une the standard for 67 years. i J 


Western Package es 
Eastern Package 














= Woman Said— 


“Tm going to 
Study stoves 
before I buy” 


She Sent for the 
Kalamazoo Stove 
Book—She Saved 
a Big Share of Her 
Stove Money 


OU, too, can make the same sort of 

saving by the same method. Get the 
attractive, convenient Kalamazoo Book. 
Learn howto judge stoves and savemoney. 
Get our 30 Day Free Trial Offer —360 Day 
Approval Test—Easy Payments—surpris- 
ingly low prices. Figure out what you'll 
save by dealing with the factory that 
makes the stoves. 


Ask for Catalog No. 306 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE POWER BEHIND 
THE MAYOR 
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consternation, and make futile dabs at his hair, 
and cross and uncross his legs. In genuine dis- 
tress he cried: ‘‘Say, whereamI? Is this the 
Buckhorn, or have I strayed into a ward at ol’ 
Doc Dippy’s Retreat? For the love of Mike, 
what’s come over you fellows? You ain’t sick 
or nothing, Bill?” 

“*This is the Buckhorn,” said its owner, ‘‘and 
I’m Bill Saunders. And them other gentlemen 
are Sam Hilton and Josephus Cicero Bower and 
J. W. Steger. And we’re agreed on this point. 
So what’ve you got to say, Sid?”’ 

His manner was gentle; his query sounded 
like a caress. Wherefore Semple took instant 
warning, and only said lamely: “But I don’t 
understand it. 

“*Tt’s this way,” explained the dictator, not 
unkindly: “We put Standifer up as a candidate 
just for a li’l’ joke, like. But Doc has took it 
seriously, and so havea lot of his friends. Now 
everybody knows we did it, and if we don’t 
go through with it we’re going to lose out in 
Ringer.” 

“But what about Gene Duggan? We told 
him it’d be all right and he’s in to win.’ 

Saunders said resolutely: ‘‘He’ll have to 
withdraw, that’s all. We’ll put him in next 
term; Gene’s a young man and can wait. But 
I want to tell you all this much: we can elect 
Doc if we go about it right. Mark my words, 
he’ll beat that other reform candidate about a 
hundred and eighty miles without sweatin’ a 
drop.” 

““Won’t even draw a long breath.” 

“Tt’ll be like takin’ milk from a blind kitten.” 

‘*That’s what I think,’”’ added Steger. 

Sid stared a moment. “I pass,’’ he said 
grimly. 

Bill picked up the eyes around the table, 
read the tale writ in each pair, and said with 
the glimmer of a sardonic grin lurking under 
his red mustache: ‘‘ Well, since we’re all agreed, 
let’s get down to cases.” 

Il 

T DOC’S second meeting he furnished a 
surprise by the sobriety of his utterances. 
He delivered his speech without any posturing, 
occasionally turning sideways to the crowd to 
consult some notes he clutched in one hand. 
Those who went to scoff grew first incredulous, 
then attentive; they began to fidget and ques- 

tion one another with glances. 

‘*Blamed if he ain’t talking good sense,” 
Sid Semple. 

Some were disappointed. This was tame; 
they had come to see the wild hilarity of the 
first rally duplicated; they found decorum and 
a fair share of the common garden variety of 
sense. Ignorant of Mr. Saunders’s revised 
intentions a gentleman broke in with some 
queries designed to throw Doc off the track 
and mire him in absurdities. To his discom- 
fiture Doc glanced hurriedly through his sheaf 
of memoranda and replied in a sonorous, reci- 
tative voice: ‘‘I am always glad to answer any 
question put to me in good faith. But this 
question is beside the point. Let us stick to 
real issues.” 

There was a moment of expectant quiet, then 
a storm of plaudits, and to complete the would- 
be joker’s rout a massive gentleman, possessed 
of a mean and penetrating eye, stamped all over 
his feet. 

““My, you did just splendid!” cried Sally 
May on reaching home. There were tears of 
thankfulness on her face and she caressed him. 

“T thought,”’ returned Doc, swelling like a 
pouter pigeon, “‘that it went off mighty well 
myself. Did you see how I foxed that Gus 
Hewlett? He thought he’d get me to commit 
myself. But I remembered what you and Miz 
Saunders had wrote, Sally May. And I didn’t 
make a mistake in one word, did I?”’ 


said 


P TO his nomination Doc had been a bit 

careless in the matter of dress. But now he 
gave thought to his appearance. He donned a 
blue serge, which he kept carefully pressed and 
brushed, and Sally May saw to it that his 
black string tie was tied in a neat bow twice a 
day. 
So the band tooted, Doc harangued, his rival 
mocked and fumed, and the campaign went 
forward. 

Doc’s platform was safe and sane. 

“We've got to clean up Ringer’s streets and 
yards and alleys!” he asserted, banging his fist 
against his palm. ‘‘ Main Street has got to be 
paved. The police force has got to do its duty. 
Loafers have got to quit fighting, and a new 
water supply has got to be got. I tell you, my 
friends, the laws must be obeyed, no matter 
who the man is. Right and truth’s a-going to 
prevail. Equal rights to all and special privilege 
to none is my motto. That’s what Standifer 
stands or falls by.” 

It made a strong appeal to the electors of 
Ringer. Here were reforms they could grasp, 
matters of individual need and every-day con- 
cern. And the sound, temperate character of 
Doc’s program augured well; glittering gen- 
eralities and bombast from a generation of 
spellbinders had got them nothing in the past. 

‘*Unless there’re some awful cheerful liars in 
Ringer,”’ Doc blithely announced midway in 
the fight, “I'll poll eleven hundred votes, Sz ally 
May. That’ s close to unanimous election.’ 


A unique heatuve of the conten. wail one ‘that 
his opponent could not fathom, was the un- 
wonted activity of the women—an activity 
exerted for the candidatesponsored by Saunders 
and his ‘“‘gang,”’ as Sliney called the organized 
element. Never before had the Ringer women 
mixed in politics. Of course they had exerted 
some passive influence, but it was slight and had 
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Elephants 
Width 414” Height 712” 
These two elephants, push- 
ing with all their strength, 
will hold your books in 
place. Price $5.00. 

















Gladiator 
Width 4” Height 7” 


A superb example of the 
physically perfect man. Every 
muscle in his wonderful body 
is in play to hold your books 
in place. 

Price $5.00 per pair. 


$59 OO pair List of Ex Cc lusi ve 
prepaid Agencies 


East of the Mississippi. Atlanta, Ga 
For delivery West of the * M. Rich & ‘BrothersC o. 
ississippi Baltimore, Md., 
Mississippi add 50 cents. Hutzler Brothers Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., 
F. W. Bromberg 
Boston, Mass., Jordan, 
Marsh Company 
Chicago, IIL., 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 
TheA.B.Closson Jr.Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
The Korner & Wood Co. 
Detroit, Mich., 
L. B. King & Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Parrot 
Studio & Art Store 
Memphis, Tenn., B. Low- 
enstein & Bros., Inc. 
Nashville, Tenn., 
R. M. Mills Book Stores 
Newark, N. 
Keers Art Gallery 
New ‘York City 
B. Altman & Co. 
New York City, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York City, Gustav 
Stickley, The Craftsman 
Philadelphia, Pa.,Wright, 
Tyndale & Van Roden 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Wunderly Bros. 
Richmond, Va.,The Rich- 
mond Art Company 
San Francisco, Calif., 
Paul Elder & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Society of Applied Arts 
Washington, D. C. 
Woodward & L othrop 
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“T\RTBRON WZ" 
BOOK ROCKS 


Unquestionably the greatest value ever offered at this price from the 
point of beauty and usefulness. 


“Artbronz” Book Rocks are made of a heavy, bronze 
seamless deposit over a baser core. They have all the finish 
and durability of the finest bronzes at one-tenth the price. 

In addition, we guarantee to return without question 
the purchase price if you are not entirely satisfied. 

“Artbronz” is the standard of perfection and has been forthe past 5 years. 

Our suggestion is, if you live in any one of the cities 
mentioned, that you go to the dealer there and see these 
Book a for yourself. If you are not convenient toany |} 

of these stores send P. O. Money Order 











Rocks you desire. 
BR sgentins ngs 
a gift or for use in your home. Illustrates 


This Catalogue “Gift Suggestions” 
Kh a) 15 other models—now ready for distribu- 


a or cheque direct to us, stating the Book 
ry SF 
i f [f . « 
will assist you in making a selection for 
= tion—send for it today. 








Address Dep’t H Free on Request 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS |f 


Retail Department Sixth Floor 
New York 


501 Fifth Avenue, 
































Rnows what cotton 


batting should be 


The minute she picks a handful of Crown Jewel Batting from the roll her 
experience in making quilts and comforters tells her that it is a wonderful 
bedding material. 


She knows what softness, lightness and fluffiness mean in cotton batting. 
The perfect snowy whiteness and absolutely sanitary cleanliness of Crown 
Jewel Batting appeal to her good old-fashioned ideas of wholesome purity in 
bedding. You can follow her judgment safely, for this dustless, odorless, 
long fibre Crown Jewel Batting is the last word in cotton batting quality. 


Gown, EWEL 
(GTTON BATTING 


With Crown Jewel Cotton Batting you can Insist on getting Crown Jewel Batting — 











make much lighter and more downy bed 
coverings than with heavy, bleached, short 
fibre or shoddy cotton, and still have them 
amply warm. Crown Jewel Batting is snow 
white by nature—its life and springiness are 
not destroyed by chemical bleaches, but it 
is soft, fresh and fluffy, just as it comes from 
the fields, with all dust, seeds, odors and 
foreign substances completely removed. 


the brand that looks pure and is pure. Look 
for the name and trademark. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send us his name and ask for 
descriptive booklet. 


ONE ROLL FREE To ascertain if this 


advertisement is 
read, we will furnish one re size roll of Crown 
Jewel Cotton Batting FREE to anyone sending us 
ten Crown Jewel trademarks cut from wrappers of 
Crown Jewel Batting. 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., Dept. 10, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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Four Reasons Why 
You Should Wear 


Radmoor 
ascros2 FIQSIErY 


Made in Radmoor, England, in 1792 
Made in Philadelphia since . . 1887 








1. Radmoor is made by 
the oldest manufac- 
turers of full-fashioned 
hosiery in America—a 
sure proof of its fine 

quality. 
Radmoor in the ho- 
siery trade stands for 


all that is best in mate- 
rials and manufacture. 


Radmoor means hon- 


est hosiery. Nothing 
but the purest and 
strongest materials go 
into Radmoor. 


4. Radmoor means a 

complete line, includ- 

ing silk, silk lisle and 

cotton hosiery for men 
and women. 


Our Honest Dollar 
Ladies’ Silk Stock- 
ing in seventy- 
nine colors, is the 4 
best hosiery value wearing 
ever offered. hose ever 
HONEST mw made. A 
strong asser- 
tion — our ho- 
Siery provesit. 


Radmoor 
Hosiery — 
the best 





HOSE 


Sold by all good dealers. Booklet FREE. 


Thos. E. Brown & Sons 
2dand Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 






























Mothers know the dis- 
comfort of the old- style 
garter that continually “ pulled 
open,” scratching the child and 
tearing the clothes. 

And mothers now appreciate the safety, 
comfort and security to be found in the 


KEWPIE 
GARTER 


**With the Pin that Locks’’ 


It will not and cannot come undone. It has 
newest features— finest quality elastic 
webbing top and bottom, insuring max- 
imum ease, flexibility, and service. No 
metal touches the skin. All parts are 
absolutely non-rusting. 
Each pair comes clean, 
sanitary and unhan- 
dled,in anindividual 
sealed envelope. 
















The Best 
Garter for “EVERYCHILD” 


25c a pair and WORTH IT 
Every Pair Guaranteed 
All sizes, children, misses, women. 
If not at your dealer’s, write to 


\@, Arthur Frankenstein & Co. 
Wh ’ 516 Broadway New York 


MATERNITY CORSETS 


Assist but never retard nature 
I am the largest manufacturer of Maternity Apparel in 
the world. My facilities in my own build- 
ing permit a very large output of 


MATERNITY DRESSES, SUITS, CORSETS, 
SKIRTS, COATS, UNDERWEAR 


I am, therefore, able to sell at very low prices. 
I know maternity needs from scientific and hy- 
gienic requirements, because it has been my 
special study for many years. 


My maternity Corsets afford an essential 
support and insure every safety. They help ; 
oe serve the youthful lines of your fen. You 

veample breathing space and no binding of 
the waistline. You may wear fashion- 3.85 
able gownsat any time. Special price $. “ 
Sent postpaid. Order by actual waist meas- 
ure. Allowance has been made for changing 
conditions. I refund money tf dissatisfied. 

My new book on Maternity Apparel * ‘EXPEC- 
TATIONS AND STYLES" is free. It gives 
many useful suggestions; 200 reproductions from 
photos. In writing please address Dept. J. 


LANE BRYANT, 25 West 38th St., New York 
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gone unquestioningly to the candidates sanc- 
tioned by the preachers. What else was there 
for them to do? What could be more womanly ! 
In this fight—and Sliney could not tell it 
calmly—they were openly flouting their spir- 
itual advisers. Was he not backed by the pul- 
pit thunderings of three ministers? Yet the 
women were pinning on their hats and wearing 
their Sunday dresses on weekdays to canvass 
for his rival. 

At first he lamented over the situation only 
to his lieutenants; then the absurdity of the 
contest stung him beyond self-control. Ringer 
was taking a practical joke in deadly earnest. 
Goaded beyond discretion Sliney progressed 
from banter to veiled sarcasm, from sarcasm to 
innuendo; grew finally abusive and railed, de- 
nouncing the Standifer candidacy as a pitiful 
hoax that had gone far enough. 

His malice proved a boomerang. For Doc 
unexpectedly displayed finesse, let pass the 
personal gibes with dignity, stuck to the ameni- 
ties of public life with the nicest care. And 
the crowds began to resent these attacks on 
him. They jeered Sliney, cut into his vitriolic 
denunciations with catcalls, worried him to a 
frenzy, and ended on the last night by open 
riot, storming the platform and smashing chairs. 


E’LL win by the largest majority ever 
given a Mayor of Ringer!” declared 
Mrs. Saunders in clarion tones late that same 
night to a gathering of her dauntless co-workers. 

There was much clapping of tired hands and 
some shrill cheers. Then one by one they went 
up to Sally May and solemnly kissed her— 
members of the Women’s Sewing aa the 
Foreign Missionary Society, the W. C. T. U., 
the Chaminade Club and the Browning Club. 
Even the Merry Matrons were represented, for 
they, too, had rolled up their sleeves to engage 
in the fray. 

Mrs. Saunders rapped with a gavel on the 
table and in about ten minutes’ time she was 
able to get a word in edgewise. ‘‘Mrs. Steger 
will lead with the reports,” she cried. 

“‘T don’t know,” said Mrs. Steger hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘that I have anything to report. I’ve 
called on twenty voters and have pledged all 
but three of them. You have the list. But”— 
and a broad smile went around in swift response 
to her dimpling—“‘I believe I got my best re- 
sults right at home. I just went to work on J. 
W., and he did the rest.” 

“Yes,” exulted the chairwoman, “‘that’s just 
what I did too. Bill passed the word to the 
boys, and the boys sent back word it would be 
allright. They didn’t understand, but it would 
be all right.” 

More and prolonged cheering—and this was 
a reform meeting! 

Next day Ringer went to the polls. Standifer 
received nine hundred and three votes. The 
old guard remained faithful to Sliney, who got 
two hundred and six. 

First to reach the Mayor-elect to congratulate 
him was Sally May, Mrs. Saunders at her elbow. 
His daughter threw her arms around the old 
man’s neck, sobbing absurdly all over his 
starched shirt-front, but the wife of the saloon- 
keeper was of sterner fiber. She folded her 
arms across her ample bosom and transfixed 
Doc with a grim stare. 

“Well,” said she, ‘“‘you’re elected. But, now 
we’ve put you in, we expect you to do w hat you 
said you would.” 

““He never broke a promise in his life!’’ cried 
Sally May proudly. 

““No, I don’t know that I did.” Doc ap- 
peared to search his memory. ‘Don’t you 
worry, Miz Saunders, I’ll sure do my part. 
But one thing puzzles me—those eleven hun- 
dred who promised. Who’d have thought there 
were two hundred liars in Ringer?” 


| OW things did move in Ringer after that! 

Three weeks after Doc’s inauguration Sid 
Semple was moved to inquire in a white heat: 
‘*What’s got into the blamed fool?” 

Mr. Saunders wiped the bar with a towel and 
sighed. ‘‘I check the bet,” he replied. ‘‘Him 
and Kate and all those women have got the bit 
in their teeth. What they’re doing and what 
they’re fixing to do is beyond me.” 

‘“Why the women’re running this town, Bill. 
I tell you it’s a fright. There ain’t a day passes 
but your wife and a bunch of them Merry 
Matrons walk into the City Hall to see the 
Mayor. I'll be dogged if they don’t bring him 
flowers—roses and pansies and things.” 

A flush of shame mantled the brow of Bill 
Saunders, yet he came loyally to their defense. 
‘““Them Merry Matrons is all right, I guess. 
If they want to mix in politics it’s their right, 
I reckon.” 

“Sure, [know. But where’sit going to end?” 

This was precisely the heart-searching ques- 
tion the saloonman had been propounding to 
himself through many gloomy days and sleep- 
less nights. His wife would give him no infor- 
mation; she returned evasive replies. While 
Bill and she continued to dwell together in 
amity it was a sort of truce, an armed pre- 
paredness which might flare if he made one 
false step. Therefore Mr. Saunders went his 
way with the circumspection of a back-alley 
cat, praying dumbly for an ‘‘even break”’ when 
the clash should come. 

On assuming office the Mayor’s first step 
was to throw out a contract for a road roller 
on the ground of graft. It precipitated a hot 
debate in the Council, to which Doc listened 
unperturbed, occasionally glancing toward the 
spectators’ benches, on which sat an alert dele- 
gation from the Women’s Civic League. At 
their head was Mrs. Kate Saunders. 
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In Dentistry 


what is your ideal? 


Is it not to restore 
your teeth to nat- 
ural appearance 
and normal health? 


Many of your friends, and 
millions of other people, 
have had fillings placed in 
their teeth so perfect that 
they cannot be detected. 


Their dentist has found 
that 
De Trey’s 


Synthetic Porcelain 


enables him to do that 
character of work. 


He has used it to his own 
satisfaction and to his 
patients’ delight. 


This ts the character of work 
that you may have. 


THE L. D. CAULK COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laboratories, Milford, Delaware 
Established 37 Years. 
















Style No. 95 —Women’s 
patent, black brocade quar- 
ter, button boot, Belmont FOE: 
last, recede toe, wood ae 


Spanish-Louis heel. Welt. 
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4 le No.95 


Appropriate Elegance 


Distinguishes these dress boots. Del- 
icacy of line and graceful refinement 
are possessed by all 


UTZ&DUNN Co 


Footwear for Women 


The smartest of daintily fitting styles, 
suited to every purpose and occasion, 
accurately constructed of select mate- 
rials, are assured when our shoes are 


demanded. 


There is a dealer in nearly every city 
or town who can supply you. Write 
us today for name and address of dealer 
nearest you, and for our new booklet 
illustrating the favorite 1914 Winter 
models, 


Utz & Dunn Co. , 144 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Also makers of Dr. Edison Cushion 
Shoe, ** The Easiest Shoe for Women.” 










Style No. 71 —Women’s 
dull calf, button boot, 
Belmont last, recede toe, 
Cuban heel. Welt. 


Style No.72— Women’s 
dull calf, button boot, 
Tremont last, recede toe, 


Cuban heel. Welt. : 
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THE POWER BEHIND 
THE MAYOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


‘T have been told by a member of this 
Council,” interjected the Mayor to stop the 
wrangling, ‘“‘that he was offered a bribe by the 
agent of this company. The agent gave him 
ten dollars, in fact. And Alderman Sommers 
said as some of you got twenty.” 

“That’s right,” confessed Alderman Som- 
mers, rising in his place to toss a ten-dollar bill 
on the table, “the dog-goned rascal give me 
less’n any of ’em.” 

Ringer bought that week a new road roller 
for two hundred dollars less than the briber’s 


id. 

Also the paving of Main Street and the court- 
houst square was started. Bonds to the amount 
of eighty thousand dollars had been voted for 
this purpose, but the job had hung fire for a 
year, squabbles in the Council between hench- 
men of the various contractors holding up the 
work. But the Women’s Civic League took 
hold. They waited upon Mayor Standifer in a 
body and read him a long windy address. 

“T’ll bring that matter up at the next meet- 
ing,’ Doc promised earnestly. ‘“‘It sure is a 
shame the way they’ve done. Ladies, pro- 
crastination is the greatest thief of time.” 

“And don’t let them crawfish,” ended the 
spokeswoman. “Force it through.” 


OOKING anything but a forcer Doc proin- 

ised he would do his best and hedid. Within 

six weeks Main Street was being torn up. 

Within three months it was done—done well 
and honestly. 

To be sure the job broke the contractor, 
who had shaved his prices in the belief that he 
could later put in cheaper material and nothing 
would be said. However he had reckoned 
without the Mayor. During the entire job 
Standifer was on the spot every working hour. 
About seven out of the other fourteen hours of 
the day and night he also spent in the vicinity, 
prying around, measuring, testing and making 
notes. 

“That Mayor they’ve got over in Ringer 
may be some queer,”’ the paving foreman re- 
ported to his employer. ‘‘ Anyhow they say he 
is. But if he is they could do with a lot more 
around this country. Nobody puts anything 
across on that guy. That ol’ guy’s sharp.” 

Having finished the paving and bought new 
street sprinklers Doc found opportunity to 
begin his pet crusade. ‘‘ A prize has been offered 
for the cleanest town in Texas,”’ he announced 
tersely in an interview in the “‘Signal.” ‘I 
want Ringer to win it. Let’s get together and 
clean up.” 

Straightway the dirt began to fly. Yards 
were cleaned, lawns trimmed, alleys were cleared 
of garbage and tins. They became so neat that 
a goat in prime health would have starved to 
death in them. Stables and barns were patched 
and painted, hen yards sprayed and white- 
washed. Gus Hewlett was prosecuted for keep- 
ing a pig, the specific charge being maintenance 
of a nuisance, and was compelled to move the 
noxious beast to his farm. Weeds became as 
scarce as atheism in Ringer, and flower-beds 
were laid out for planting in the spring. 

The judges came on their tours of inspection. 
Weeks passed. Then one day the wild news 
was flashed from the ‘‘ Signal” office: ‘‘ Ringer 
wins new street lights for cleanest town in 
Texas.” 

Special messengers carried the bulletin to the 
Mayor, who read it with sober elation. Pressed 
for a statement he coughed and said: ‘‘It is 
no more than I expected. I’m sure proud. All 
I’ve got to say is that it was the ladies who 
doneit. They’ve helped mea heap all through.” 


IV 


“T HOPE you're satisfied now.” 
‘“How much did they fine you?” queried 
Mrs. Saunders, placidly pouring the coffee. 

**So you did know about it then? Well I’ll 
be John Browned!” and Bill brought his fist 
down on the table with a bang that rattled the 
dishes. 

“Tt’s your own fault. You needn’t blame 
anybody but yourself.” 

‘‘A fine wife you are, aren’t your? What 
would you think of a husband who’d do his 
wife that way? To go to work and get me 
pulled up in court!” 

“It’s your own fault,” she repeated. 

The saloonkeeper went purple. ‘It’s women 
like you,” he declared in a shaking voice, 
‘‘who’re ruining this whole country.” 

‘“Ves?”’ was the tranquil rejoinder. ‘‘I didn’t 
know. Maybe we’re ruining it for men like 
you, Bill; but I notice it’s getting a better place 
to live in for every-day folks.” 

A strained silence for several minutes. 
Then—‘“ And here I elected him.” Feeling he 
had a real grievance Bill had the pluck to say 
so. ‘* After me puttin’ him in, for Doc to go to 
work and do that.” 

‘*Now listen here, Bill,” said his wife calmly; 
“you just about deserve all you’ve got. Didn’t 
you promise me two years ago you’d cut out 
that little game in the back room and close on 
time every night? You know you did. And 
you told me you’d done it. Now that you’re 
caught up with you’d better take your medicine 
like a little man.” 

Thus abruptly reminded of forgotten assur- 
ances Bill was staggered and subsided. He ate 
his fried chicken sullenly, but he did not com- 
plain of the Mayor’s persecution again. 

‘*How much did they fine you, Bill?” asked 
his wife once more, at parting. 

‘*A hundred dollars,’ returned Saunders. 
““Two got fined fifty dollars each, and me and 
Spotts got soaked.” 

Instead of registering wifely indignation Mrs. 
Saunders gazed at him abstractedly and sighed. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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Crépes make the daintiest of gowns for afternoon 
or evening. This season they are very fashionable 
and are to be had in many varied effects. 


Crépes 


—which are sold by leading stores, offer many charming colors and 
weaves. The Crépes de Chine are beautiful indeed, while Cheney 
Crépe Berber and Crinkled Crépe (including printed effects) make up 
into very fetching frocks. Our Crépe Meteors and Crépe Failles are also 
made in all the new and stylish shades. Ask for them at your dealer’s. 


are of superior quality, and include practically every kind of goods made of silk — 
whether for dresses, millinery, decoration or upholstery, the haberdasher or manufac- 
turer, man or woman. Ask for them by name at your dealer’s. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Cheney Silks, Why People 
Should Buy Them,’’ sent postpaid on request. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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FPettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


You Need Bran 


Everybody needs it. 
foods—foods with too little roughage 
—bming need for unnatural aids. 

Pettijohn’s is really whole wheat 
— soft, rolled and flaky— wheat with 
the bran. You will find it on nearly 
every diet list. 


Its lusciousness tempts fickle ap- 


° . inted in colors—a dainty gift for a ||; 
petites. Its after-effect is a better lady—50 cents. Ul Es 
condition. “A Dog Tale’’—a story without words, by 


It betters the breakfast and it bet- 
ters the day. j 
that you know this. 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. 
send one package by parcel post, and try to 
arrange for your future supplies. Address The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 


Dutton’s Xmas Catalogues FREE 


showing original Christmas Cards, Calendars, Chil- 
dren’s Books, works of leading artists and writers, 
finest color work—produced by E. Nister, of Nurem- 
berg, Germany, famous color printer. In writing, 
kindly specify ‘‘Christmas Card,”’ ‘‘Calendar,’’ or 
“Children’s Books’’ Catalogue. Among the gift 
books in Christmas Card Catalogue are: 


“A Prayer for Christmas Morning’’—by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, 20 pages, size 5x7 
inches, beautifully printed in colors from 
hand illuminations. Designs by Edith 
V. Cowles. Pages mounted with plate 
mark, ivory parchment cover—50c. 

In same series with above we offer: 
“Things Worth While’—by Ludwig S. 

Dale, illuminated by May G. Hop- 

wood—850 cents. 

“The Spirit of Christmas’”—by Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, M. A.—50 cents. 

“Bells Across the Snow’’—by Frances 
Ridley Havergal—50 cents. 

Among the attractive calendars 
shown in calendar catalogue are: 
“The Cheer Up Calendar’—a calendar 

of smiles—1i2 pages, 6x8 inches, ribbon 

hanger, many quotations, good illus- 
trations—50 cents. 

“The Fellowship Calendar’—selections 
from great authors, 12 pages, 6x8? 
inches, embossed in gold and colors, rib- 
bon hanger—50 cents. 

“My Lady’s Calendar’—12 pages, 5x6 
inches, dainty illustrations by Bertha E. 


Our too-fine 





Blodgett, 12 quotations, ribbon hanger, 


Cecil Aldin—12 pages, 8'%4x934 inches, 

suitable for a boy—50 cents. 

As an example of the many attractive 
Christmas cards in colors, we mention the 
“Mother Santa Claus’’ series of six designs 
by Ethel Dewees, with verses—per set, 
25 cents. 

“The Fairy Gold Library’—four pretty 
books of nursery and fairy tales—$1.00 
for the set in neat box. 

Any of above sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, if not to be had of 
your dealer. 

Orders for cards or catalogue requests should be addressed to 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Dept. A, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Visitors to New York aré invited to call 


It is due to yourself 





We will 























NGRAVED 


The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable pricea, 


VERETT 


EDDING ARDS 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.25; Sa request. Our books 
each additional 100, $2.25 deliv: on Welding Expcte FREE 
exed anywhere in the United States, Address, 2 South 1th Street. 


ADDEY 






O RICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA. 
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Ton Can Weigh 


Exactly what 
You Should 


You can be 
Strong, Vigorous 
—full of Life and 
Energy. 


When each vital organ is strong as 
Nature intended, you can be free from 





Chronic Ailments. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure. 

You can increase or reduce your 
weight. 


I no longer need to say what “I can 
do” but what “I HAVE DONE.” I 
have helped 65,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


No Drugs— No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Na- 
ture’s Laws. 





















I think I do not exag- 
gerate when I say I have 
built up the vitality and 
strength of more women 
during the past eleven 
years than any ten phy- 
sicians—the best physi- 
cians are my friends— 
their wives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines ad- 
vertise my work. 

Iam at my desk 
from 8 A.M. to 5 
P.M.personally su- 
pervising mywork. 
When in Chicago 
come to see me. 

My work has 
grown in favor because re- 
sults are quick,naturaland 
permanent, and because 
they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. 
Fully one thirdof my pupils 
are sent tome by those who 
have finished my work. 

I have published a free 
booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, 
and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest 
to woman. You can judge 
what I can do for you by 
what I have done for 
others. 


If you are perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement for perfect health, greater 
culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Won’t 
you join us? 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience, and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the recognized 


authority upon the scientific care of the health and figure 
of woman, and is daily in personal charge of her — 2 














THIS BOOK 


ON DRESS FORMS 
mi REE 


Write for it today. See 

all the different styles. 
See how little they cost. 
Know howother women 
have solved their dress- 
making problems. 
Write now. 









This book tells you how easy it is to get a 
Hall-Borchert form. It tells you the experiences 
of other women— women who have used the 
Hall-Borchert for years. Also what the big 
pattern companies and the leading fashion = 
journals say about the Hall-Borchert Dress = 
Forms. The foremost designers of styles in 
America draft their patterns on our forms. 

It explains why the Hall-Borchert forms are 
so practical and serviceable. It shows by many 
different illustretions just how the 
Hall-Borchert forms look and work 
and how marvelously they repro- 
duce your figure. 


Hall-Borchert 
Adjustable Forms 


are the only forms on the market which 
can be separately adjusted in each and 
every a thereby insuring 100% adjust- 
able efficiency. 








Each section of the neck, shoulders, 
bust, waist, hips, skirt, etc., may be regu- 
lated independently and set to whatever 
lines and proportions are desired without 
affecting any other part of the form. 


Write today 


Write for this book now and read all 
about them. Address: 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St., NEW YORE 
Dept. P, 163-171 N. May St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 144 Tremont St., BOSTON E 


Son Re 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 

4 FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
QS Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Special offer, either style of pins here 
illustrated with any three letters and figures, one or two 





colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; $3.00 
dozen; SILVER PLATE, 15Sc each; $1.50 dozen. 











BASTIAN BROS. CO. 525 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE POWER BEHIND 
THE MAYOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


‘Why don’t you quit the business?” she asked, 
gently caressing the lapels of his coat. “‘I do 
wish you would. We’ve got enough, Bill. And 
then I’d be easy in mind.” 

“The business is all right,” he answered 
sulkily. ‘I’m as honest as anybody. I pay 
my debts.” Fearing revival of an old conten- 
tion he departed hurriedly for the Buckhorn. 

That same afternoon he received another 
jolt: the Mayor had incontinently discharged 
the Chief of Police and appointed temporarily 
a retired German farmer recently settled in 
Ringer. Hard upon this came the arrest of 
seven young men, belonging to prominent 
families, for gambling in the Palace Drug Store. 
Of course Ringer was properly horrified. It 
had known for years that a game was a nightly 
attraction at the Palace, but the offense had to 
be aired in court before the public conscience 
awoke to its enormity. 

‘‘Gambling in Ringer has got to stop,’’ Doc 
announced in a written interview sent to the 
“‘Signal.”” ‘“‘Too long have our young men 
been exposed to the pernicious and blighting 
influence of this temptation. If it cannot be 
stopped in any other way then we must rid the 
city of the leaders. There is no need to name 
them. Everybody knows, and they must either 
stop or get out of town.” 


AVING typewritten the interview at Mrs. 

Saunders’s dictation Sally May was famil- 

iar withitsevery word. Moreover the two had 

threshed out its probable effect and had weighed 
the possible consequences. 

That night she cautioned her father as he 
was about to go downtown. “If you stay out 
after dark to go to a picture show, Dad, please 
take somebody with you.” 

“What for?” he demanded. 

“Well one can never tell. And since you’ve 
put through all these reforms there’re a lot of 
toughs in South Ringer who would like to do 
you mean.” 

“*That’s so,” returned Doc, not without some 
pride, “‘they might. A fellow took a shot at 
the Mayor of New York. And some of ’em 
have made threats; Sid Semple told me so. 
But pshaw! don’t you worry. Who’d hurt an 
ol man?” 

“Be careful just thesame,”’ shesaid earnestly; 
“and if you do stay to take in a ‘movie’ get 
Mr. Phillpot, or one of the others, to walk home 
with you.” 

““That’s the second time,” exclaimed her 
father, ‘‘you’ve asked me to go to a picture 
show. What do you want me to do that for?” 
His daughter did not answer. As she brought 
him his hat she flushed guiltily. ‘‘ Who’s going 
to stop with you if I stay for a ‘movie’? Why 
don’t you come along with me?” 

“‘I—I’m going to have company.” 

It was just like a father to look bewildered 
at this announcement; but truth is that Sally 
May had never had an admirer in her life, and 
something in her warm confusion apprised Doc 
that there was a trousered person in the case. 
Sally May was standing in front of him, holding 
out the hat. ‘‘Who is he?” asked the Mayor. 

By way of reply his daughter suddenly 
clasped him around the neck and held him close. 

‘Bless me, what’s it all about? Why, child, 
your face is hot! What’s the matter, Honey? 
Who is he?” 

Sally May hesitated, then gave the informa- 
tion in a whisper that sounded in her father’s 
ear like a faint gurgle. 

‘“Never heard of him,” he said, wrinkling his 
brows over the name. 

Again Sally May whispered. 

“Not that red-headed boss? The foreman 
of the paving gang?”” His daughter nodded 
and hastily hid her face against his neck. 
“But,” objected Doc, ‘‘he’s too old for you, 
child. He’s all of thirty.” 

Straightening from his shoulder, Sally May 
gave a rippling laugh. ‘‘ Why, you old foolish, 
I’m twenty-five.” : 

The Mayor’s face was a study in bewilder- 
ment. ‘“That’s right,” he admitted. ‘My, 
my, it doesn’t seem possible. I never can 
think of you as anything but a child, Sally 
May.” 

“Tell me something”—snuggling up to him 
again. 

“‘Go ahead,” said the Mayor, with a large 
wink at the wall. 

““Do—do you like him?” 

‘‘He ain’t such a bad fellow,”’ conceded Doc. 
“‘He’s pigheaded, but he’s got sense too. He 
did try to do us at first on that job, but I 
reckon he was only doing his duty as he saw it. 
Ye-es, I got kind of to like the boy.” 


TILL another interview appeared in the 

“Signal” the following week. Its readers 
were now accustomed to regular announce- 
ments from the Mayor, each preceding some 
municipal activity. Doc served fair warning 
on all concerned: 


Some time ago the Mayor gave notice that 
gambling would have to stop in Ringer. It still 
goes on in defiance of the law. Reliable informa- 
tion has come to the Mayor’s office that various 
games of chance are indulged in nightly by certain 
of our young men. But it is not confined to the 
young men, Mr. Standifer says. The ringleaders 
are old enough to have learned better. Two of 
them make their living that way. 

Acting under orders of Mayor Standifer, Chief 
of Police Otto Schwartz today warned Hous Terry 
and Lee Goodson to leave town. When they 
refused the Chief escorted them to the depot and 
saw them board a train for Dallas. Some trouble 
was looked for, as Terry made some threats, but 
they went peaceably. 

It is a good riddance for Ringer. The ‘Signal”’ 
is with the Mayor in this to the last ditch. Too 
long has this fair city tolerated characters of this 
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Our Catalogue of Fall and Winter Styles 


money on your clothing, 
be sure to write for our 
beautiful Fashion Cata- 
logue containing 278 
beautifully illustrated 
pages and showing 
most wonderful bar- 
gains in wearing ap- 
parel for ladies, 
misses and chil- 
dren. You will /n, 
find in this book ™ 
all the newest styles 
for this falland winter. Our 
Catalogue affords you a wonderful 


Charming New Styles at Money Saving Prices 


6L626 Hat 





1L65 Suit 
$10.98 


1L65 A smart tailored Suit, made of a fine qual- 
ity all wool Diagonal Cheviot. Coat is designed in 
Redingote style, being cut away in frontto reveal the 
skirt, and havinga broad stitched belt of self material, 
fastening with velvet buttons and trimmed with two 
rows of velvet buttons in back. The cuffs and stylish 
rol! Medici collar are of rich velvet. The model is 
gathered at the belt in pretty folds and measures 42 
inches in length. It is lined to the waist with good 
quality, guaranteed satin. The skirt is made with a 
yoke extending to the hip line and has a double panel 
box plait down center of front as pictured. Colors: 
Black, navy blue, brown or Russian green. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust, 23 to 32 waist, 37 to 44 length. Also to fit 
misses and a ag oom aa ge oo pans 23 to 28 waist 
and 37 to 40 skirt length. Specia) Ww 

Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid 


6L626 Stylish Dress Hat, made of fine lustrous 
Silk Plush. The round crown is encircled with folds of 
satin messaline, finished with tailored bow effect at side 
and caught by two plush buttons. Brim droops at right 
side and turns up smartly on the left, where the under- 
brim is trimmed with two single pieces of Ostrich in 
plume effect. These are held in place by messaline and 
two plush buttons. Comes in all black, black with 
white Ostrich trimming, brown with nat- 

ural brownish gray Ostrich trimming. All $3 98 
Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us e 
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Express WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. YouorRefund 
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is FREE 


opportunity to 

uy your wear- 
ing apparel at 
amazingly low 
prices and it is in- 
structive too,because 
it shows you just what 
is being worn in New 
York by fashionable 
dressers. Drop us a pos- 
tal card today and ask for 
Catalogue No. 64L. Re- 
member we pay all mail 
or express charges on any 
thing you order from us, and 

we guarantee to please and 
satisfy you in every respect or 
promptly refund your money. 


6L618 Hat 
$2.98 


5L67 Coat 
$9.98 


5L67 A modish winter Coat, made of a fine im- 
ported Astrachan Cloth. Coat is one of the new 
Redingote models and is cut to conform slightly 
to the lines of the figure; it has a wide stitched 
belt of self material. The lower part is made 
with a graceful rippling fullness and flares at the 
lower edge as pictured. The collar (which may be 
rolled up or turned down) and the turn-back 
cuffs are of rich Silk Seal Plush. Coat has very 
wide revers and fastens with two large plush but- 
tons. It is lined with good quality Venetian and 
measures 48 inches in length. Colors: Black, navy 
blue, brown or Russian green. Sizes 32 to 44 bust, 
also proportioned to fit misses and 

small women, 32 to 38 bust. Special Low $9 98 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us ° 


6L618 Chic Dress Hat. This model is a medium 
size roll brim sailor, made of lustrous silk Plush. The 
ovalcrownisdraped with graceful folds of messaline to 
match colorof hat, and in the back isa large stick-up earef- 
fectof messaline. The close-fitting brimis rolled up at edge 
and is trimmed with a wreath of small roses in assorted 
artistic colors, combined with moss and velvet foliage. 
Comes in black, French blue or Russian 


green, all with variegated floral trimming. 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us $2.98 
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Alba Bowl on Macbeth-Evans Fixture 
“gets more and better light from 
the same current.” 


Poor Light is 


Dangerous 


Poor light, especially 
brilliant light, causes eye- 
strain and eye-irritationand 
eventually makes glasses 
necessary. It is a serious 
mistake to think you have 
good light simply because 
you have a lot of light. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Lighting Equipment 
(with Alba and Decora Glassware) 

is beautiful, gets more and 
better light from the same 
current (saves money), 
softens the light, directs 
it where it is needed and 
makes seeing easy and 
comfortable. 
Get Good Light 


The following pamphlets tell howtoget 
good light and will be sent on request, 
together with a Portfolio of Individual 
Lighting Suggestions for your needs. 


1-Homes 4-Stores 5-Offices 
6-Clubs 7-Hotels 8-Banks 
9-Theatres 10-Hospitals 11-Churches 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms 
also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston 
Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Daiias, San Francisco 











THE POWER BEHIND 
THE MAYOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


sort, who do no useful work, but are always flush 
and_ live on the fat of the land, The people are 
behind you, Mr. Mayor. 


Vv 


i’ oor said Bill Saunders at breakfast 
next morning, ‘‘I hope you’re satisfied 
now.”’ 

His wife glanced at him quickly. 

** You won't need to bea saloonkeeper’s wife 
no more,’” said Saunders glumly. 

This was so vague that it startled Kate. 
For one throbbing moment she feared that 
he— but no, there was Bill grinning at her under 
his red mustache. 

““What’ve you done? Tell me.” 

Bill blew on his coffee to cool it, with mad- 
dening composure. 

“Tell me! Tell me!” 

“Sold out,” he grunted. “Sold out every 
blamed thing I’ve got to Sid Semple.” 

Upon that Mrs. Saunders sprang lightly 
from her chair, ran around the table and 
hugged him the best she could contrive with a 
handicap of aforty-inch waist. In calmer mood 
she inquired: 

“But what do you aim, to do now? ‘Have 

you got enough to live on? 

“Bank,” said Bill briefly. “They reorgan- 
ized the First State yesterday; it was like to 
bust, and three of us picked up the majority 
stock dirt cheap. That’ll be a good proposition 
if it’s managed right.”’ 

She gave him another squeeze. 

‘So you’ll be a banker’s wife, Hon, Youcan 
just lay it all over them Merry Matrons now, 
Kate.” 


N HIS way home that night from a meet- 

ing of directors Saunders descried ahead 
of him on Cedar Street a familiar figure, short 
and broad and jaunty, as it passed under the 
light at the intersection of Tony Avenue. He 
was about to hail the Mayor, but refrained. 

“No, dog-gone him,” he muttered resent- 
fully. “He gave me dirt.” 

Next instant he reached for his gun, jerked 
it from the pocket scabbard in his hip pocket 
and crouched as though to spring. For sounds 
ofa struggle came from the dark ahead of him; 
muffled cries, a sharper one of “ Help!”’ then 
the thud of a body on the sidewalk. Anda 
figure came running out of the shadows, It 
passed beneath the light and Bill saw him 
clearly. 

He stepped behind a tree. The runner ap- 
proached at top speed, the breath straining in 
his nostrils. When he was almost opposite 
Mr. Saunders took two steps forward and one 
back, as though practicing the Hesitation, and 
swung his lusty right arm, the barrel of his gun 
gripped in his hand, butt forward. 

Five minutes later Bill punched the doorbell 
of Doctor Spivy’s house, holding a limp form 
on his knees to do so. “It’s the Mayor,” he 
said to the blinking doctor. ‘Yes, he’s hurt. 
Hous Terry laid him out as he was going 
home.’ 
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The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Store 
in your shopping tour 


Near you is a Sherwin-Williams paint store where your 
shopping instinct, your determination to get the full value 
out of every penny spent, can have free play. Paint experts 
are there at your service, ready to work with you for a 


successful decorating campaign. 


Youll find fascination in 


the selection of the right colors for the right rooms, and all 
the shopper’s feeling of satisfaction that comes only when 
she’s obtained what she was seeking. 


Our Free Portfolio of Suggestions for 
Painting and Decorating 


will give you a wealth of tasteful color 
schemes to choose from for any rooms 
you wish to decorate, with complete 
instructions for your painter to follow. 
The Sherwin-Williams dealer in your 
town will give you every assistance in 
selecting the various Sherwin - Williams 





PAINTS & 


Sales Offices and W 


SHERWIN WILLIAM: 


Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 617 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, O. 


arehouses in principal cities. 


paints and vamishes you need. Get 
acquainted with the Sherwin-Williams 
store. It is full of helpful ways of keep- 
ing your home bright and cheerful at 
small cost. 

Write for the portfolio today. Then 
see the Sherwin-Williams dealer. 





VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; Chicago, 1101 People’sGasBldg. 











BECOME 
A NURSE 


Reg U S Pat Off Toronto He tenderly laid the senseless Mayor on the 


L leather lounge in the consulting-room. Then 
he appeared to recall something that had 
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Wants These 3 Things 


All heated 
bythe new, 
convenient, 
economical 
STERNAU 
Tins of 
Sowip 
ALCOHOL. 
Sternau Solid 


Se 
Alcohol GRILL ; 
Set onthe Table, touch a match to the alcohol 
andCookChops, Fry Eggs, Potatoes or Bacon, Heat 
Sad Irons, etc. Sent Postpaidin U.S. for $1.75. 





Sternau Coffee Perco- 
lator with the “Sternau 
Non-Breakable Top.” 
Makes the best Coffee 











ws a + 429 
This Sternau Solid Alcohol $ 
COOKING SET 

of 3 above pieces. All sent by Parcel 

Post, PrEPAIpD in the United States, for 

Solid Alcohol, 12 cans for $1.25, postpaid in U. §. 
Ask for the articles at your home store; but, if you do 
not find them, send your order direct to the factory- 
Write for descriptive jllustrated Booklet showing 
these and other useful devices, suitable for gifts, 


S. Sternau & Co. 


Makers of Metal Specialties, Chafing Dishes 
and Everything that Burns Alcohol 


305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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phone yourself, ” he snorted. “I’ve got my 
work right here to do. And say, ring up Miss 
Sally May too. This looks serious.” 

An all-night vigil of agonized waiting and 
voiceless prayer—Sally May lived years before 
Doctor Spivy came out and said to her and 
the faithful Kate Saunders: 

“Vou'd better go home now, Miss Sally 
May. Yes, he'll pullthrough. We’ll move him 
to the hospital right off. It was a close call, 
but the danger’s past, I think.” 

Sally May wrung her hands in thankfulness. 

“Tf he’d of gone,” said Mr. Saunders, late of 
the Buckhorn, ‘‘ Ringer would of lost the best 
Mayor it ever had.” 


H* ESCORTED the women home, ate a 
breakfast sufficient for three strong men, 
and went to the hospital for news of the patient. 
All the morning he waited in the anteroom, 
occasionally telephoning Doc’s progress to his 
wife or beseeching Sally May, who wasinstalled 


‘He’s going to get well. But that ain’t all. 
The ~~ says that the crack Hous gave him 
has made his head right again; it put back a 
piece of bone or something; anyhow he’|l be 
just like what he was before that monkey- 
wrench dropped on him, Kate. Ain’t it amaz- 
ing? Just think of it: Doc’ll beas sane as you 
or me now. ” 

Over his wife’s comely face came a look that 
Bill had reverenced in secret all his married 
life—an expression of infinite faith he had 
sometimes seen in her when she sang in church. 

**God moves in a mysterious way His wonders 
to perform,”’ she said softly. 








* Best corset of this kind. Made for its 
% own purpose. Worn at any time. Dress 
‘} as usual. Comfort assured. Normal 
appearance preserved. 

PRICE $5 AND UPWARDS 


| Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 
Corsets for ordinary wear on samelines. Write 


i : for Booklet No. 20, sent free under plain envelope. 
i@- Wi] Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 












slipped his memory. “Say, telephone to BERTHE MAY’S | : V i igh ene nage 

Schwartz and tell him he'll find a guy lying in % their own homes to earn 

the ditch near Cedar and Tony, will you, Doc? M ATE R N ITY /$10 to $25 a week as 

E I don’t rec kon he’s dead, but I was too busy to ¥ \ ; Goamaae pl ie ct 
H k oe sure. i CORSET unequaled t aa y insti- 

very ouse eceper The Doctor had no time for trifling. ‘ Tele- tution. “Send for “How I 





will enclose this advertisement. 


| 315 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. 


Became a Nurse’’—248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated les- 
son pages free to tnquirers. 
There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about our 
training. Her address and the above literature will be sent if you 


_ The Chautauqua School of Nursin 











Every Day is a Day of Thanksgiving 
when you do your roasting witha 


REED 


Sanitary Self Basting 2! & 
















Reed Manufacturing Company 
NEWARK, New York 
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Roaster M 





you ever tasted, and THE as assistant nurse and came out frequently in ~~ 
Same Every Time. Use response to hissummons, to give him something Let it relieve you of the hardest and hottest part of your 
on Alcoholor Coal Stove. to do. cooking. Use it for meat, fowl, fish, brown bread, beans, etc. 
Postpaid inU.§,$2.75. - oe rae ee gon ee Get one before Thanksgiving and insure a luscious and crisp 
° 10LIOO ) +4 0 a ove k . -% 
Sternau Solid Al- = elie of Oikd Glee. turkey. Then use it for every dinner in the year. © LA 
cohol STOVE will He burst into his house with a whoop, hurled Patented Concave Top bastes autom: tically by dripping a 
Boil the Coffee, his hz < agains a the ona of the parlor, kicked condensed vapor upon roast. No bz isting by hand required. At > 
Cook Cereals, Heat | a cushion into the chandelier, and em a Inner Tray p wD a is ee Fp. * 
Milk for Baby, B | his wife until something metallic snapped and i. eeewenere ae orching and « atches the gravy. “4 ‘A 
Mi or Ba a oil she cried out in appre henson. Reed Roasters are made of pressed steel heavily enameled in Tur- we: 
any Food, Heat “Leave me go,” she commanded. “ You’d quoise Blue or in Flintstone Dark Gray. Seamless, with rounded se La 
Wate r for Shaving ought to take shame to yourself.’’ ends — no place for dirt to cling. Six sizes from which to select. k oA 
ater for Shaving. ught ake sne yoursell. : : : I 
Sent postpaid inU. S “Ain’t it great? Ain’t it wonderful?” Always ask for Reed Matchless Enameled Ware . = 
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See a Miracle? 


HEN take the sample of 

Parrot Metal Polish and try 

it first on an aluminum tea- 
kettle or sauce pan that has entirely 
lost its lustre. 

Just a few drops of Parrot Metal Polish 
on a cloth will leave the utensil shining 
like new. Parrot Metal Polish is a new in- 
vention (but it’s not an experiment) — no 
acidSs—no ammonia—no explosives or other 
dangerous ingredients. It will not stain or 
hurt the hands, but it does make copper, 
brass, nickel, glass and aluminum shine 
quickly and easily. Many other general 
household uses. 


Send 
Now 
For 
Sample 
Metal 
Can 





Mailed 
post paid 
for 6c in 
stamps. 





Address 
CUDAHY, 
111 West 
Monroe S$t., 
Dept. A, 
Chicago 
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Mary Pickford's Favorite 


Pillow-GIVEN! 


Pure Linen Crash Top with Back 





“Mary Pickford’’ Design, hand-tinted for 
embroidering in shades of yellow, brown 
and green. Size 17x 22 inches. 


America’s Motion Picture Star 
the actress endeared to the hearts of millions, has 
been captivated by this Pillow. Thus we named it 
in her honor and decided to give one to every lady 
who will embroider this design with Richardson's 
Pure Silk Floss. Send only 30c to pay for postage 
and the exact materials mecessary to start needle- 
work at once. We give you the Pillow. You get 
1 “Mary Pickford’? Pillow Top (pure linen 
crash) with Back, worth 
6 Skeins of Richardson’s Pure Silk Floss and | 
Embroidery Lesson, worth . 
1De Luxe Premium Art Book of 600 Em- 
broidery patterns given FREE for ha saved 
from Richardson’s Floss : FREE 
Total ok. 55c¢ 
All sent postpaid for 30c—money refunded 
if mot delighted. 


RICHARDSONS 
Dae RD ef 


is the favorite with millions because of its rich, Ori- 
ental lustre and gorgeous colors that will not run. 

Write Today, enclosing 30c and your dealer's 
name Entire “‘Mary Pickford’’ Pillow Outfit then 
comes postpaid by return mail. Address 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 


Dept. 2019 305.9 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Makers also of Richardson’s Grand Prize Spool Silk 














Send 10c 





and we will send you one of the handiest 
kitchen helps you ever saw — the 


Nesco Pot and Pan Scraper 
takes out the burnt and sticky spots— reaches all 
corners — fits all curves. We will also mail you 


MRS. RORER’S BOOK FREE 
for Housewives and Brides 
Tells how to make dainty lunches from “left-overs” and 
how to make delicious dishes from cheap cuts of meat — 
menus and recipes. Send for this book, free. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
Adv. Dept. 8, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Royal Granite Enameled Ware 

















MY SALOON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


**Thaven’t been a very good patron of yours, 
Mr. Schwartz,’’ he said. ‘‘But Ido want you 
to know that if you_had a dozen saloons the; 
wouldn’t be factors in any affair between Kate 
and me. I don’t think it fair to bring your 
saloon into our affair.” 

“*Neither do I,” I thought, and I felt that I 
could have slapped himon the back for the good 
fellow that he was. He began telling me of his 
plans. He had many ambitions, some good 
prospects with which to begin. When he was 
— he was silent for a moment. Then he 
said: 

“*Have I your backing, Mr. Schwartz?’’ 

““To the limit, Browne, and God bless both 
of you.”’ 

A moment later I added: 

“*Have adrink? I’vea rule against drinking 
myself, but I’ll break it and break it gladly on 
an occasion like this.” 

““No, thank you, Mr. Schwartz, I don’t 
drink—not even at such a time as this.” 

““Well I’m glad you don’t, Browne,” said I. 


E HAD triumphed at last over Emerson 

Street—as much of a triumph as we 
might hope ever to accomplish. But the feel- 
ing of victory was not in my own heart—and, 
as for Mamie, she must have been saddened at 
the thought of her little girl going out from her, 
for I told her that young Browne would take 
Kate sooner or later. You could reckon on his 
stiff, undershot jaw. 

“*T wish that we might make a real triumph 
of it,” said Mamie, when I had told her of the 
thoughts that ran through my mind. When 
pressed for an explanation she gave it: 

‘“What sort of a triumph is it to be when 
Kate has to apologize at every nook and corner 
for us and for our business? —The doors may 
open for her—they may open yet for our good- 
looking boy—but that does not mean that they 
are ever to open for you and me, Father.” 

I began to find myself wondering if my wife 
was not right in the whole business—if I were 
not up against the impossible with my saloon. 
I had been proud of my place. Now my pride 
lessened. It was a decent place and it was 
earning me a decent living. That was the way 
I thought of it. Apparently Riverport, the 
peoplein Riverport, whom I wanted to respect 
me and to respect my wife and my. children, 
thought differently. 

The dripping of the water was beginning to 
wear away the stone. I went out into the yard. 
Next door Mr. Meredith, our neighbor, taking 
advantage of the long June twilight, was fuss- 
ing with hisgarden. Istood for aninstant, my 
arms on the palings of the fence that separated 
us. Hesawme there, looked up pleasantly and 
smiled. 

** Hello, Schwartz! 

There must have been something in my ac- 
knowledgment of his greeting that brought 
him over tothe fence. And when hewas there an 
impulse, not to be easily controlled, seized me. 

““Mr. Meredith,” said I. ‘I’m thinking of 
giving up my saloon. Do you think you could 
find a job for me with the railroad?” 

He looked at me sharply, seemed to think for 
a moment, then said: 

‘*It is hard for a man who is close to forty 
to start in the railroad business. Like about 
every other business, it is made up of men who 
have educated themselves to it since boyhood. 
But we'd like to have you with us. AndI can 
stretch a point and give a job to aman of your 
capacity. It won’t be much—a hundred ora 
hundred and fifty a month at the best.” 

It wasn’t much. I made my decision. 

“Can I come to you on the first of the 
month?”’ I said. 

He laughed ina gentle way that he had. 
“Vou had better think it over, Schwartz,” 
said he. 

“*T’ve been thinking it over for some years,’ 
was myreply. ‘‘Nowl|’ve made up my yeani” 


*CHMITTY ” came up from New York on 
the first train after I had announced my 
intentions to the Bornstein brewery. He was 
filled with protests, but I just shook my head. 
‘No, ‘Schmitty,’’’ Isaid. “But I’m cutting 
out the entire game. I’ve found agood man to 
succeed me here and to represent you and I’m 
getting out.” 

That ended it. 

It has been a little more than two years now 
since I first went to work for the railroad. 
Mr. Meredith seems satisfied with my work 
and I have had two increases in my salary. 

I am content. 

Kateis tomarry young Browne in the spring 
and Max has two or three affairs already, 
which is quite as I predicted. Our neighbors 
now come in and they seem to like us and we 
like them. We enjoy our children and they 
are not ashamed of us—nor of their father’s 
business. 

The other day the boy I had broken in at my 
old place came to me, ambition in his eyes, and 
told me that he was opening a place of his own. 

“‘T understand that you’ve some spare cash 
tucked away, Mr. Schwartz,” said he. “ You 
know me. I thought perhaps you’d ——”’ 

I shook my head. I liked the boy. That 
an why I would not back him with my money 
in a saloon. I told him the real problem but 
he did not believe me. He went out from my 
desk laughing his disbelief .- 

But I am right. The laws of society are 
fixed; you cannot break them. And society 
draws the line at the saloon, and rightly so. I 
have yet to see the barkeeper or saloon-owner 
who is big enough and strong enough to cross 
that line. The game istoo stiff. Selling liquor 
or drinking it—I am glad I am through with 
the former and I am doubly glad that compara- 
tively I never did the latter. They don’t pay, 
either of them, believe me. 


THE END 
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HE PATRICIAN, our latest pattern, is made in both Plate 
and Sterling. This innovation (an English custom) i 
to meet the demand of those who wish to duplicate in 
Sterling, the beautiful Community designs. 


COMMUNITY STERLING (Patrician design only). Ask your dealer for prices. 


COMMUNITY SILVER PLATE (Plate de Luxe) 
50 Year Service . ~. ~ Six Teaspoons, $2.15 In Canada, $2.75 
Also COMMUNITY-RELIANCE Plate (not made in the Patrician and other 


Community Silver designs, but in four distinctive patterns of its own). 


25 Year Service . ~. « Six Teaspoons, $1.10 In Canada, $1.35 
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BACK FROM THE 
WALK 


When you come in from a 
walk these days, when the 


wind is beginning to get a 
sting in it, nothing is more 
grateful to the skin than a 
gentle massage with 


CAMPHORATED 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


It soothes and softens the 
skin and cleanses the pores 
without enlarging them. 


For general toilet use, es- 
pecially in the nursery, pure 
“Vaseline” is invaluable. 
When the really cold 
weather comes, and hands 
and lips get chapped, use 
Vaseline Camphor Ice. 

For sale by drug and department 


stores everywhere. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. 


Write for illustrated booklet 

escribing all the different 
**Vaseline’’ preparations. Free 
on request. 


Chesebrough Mfg.Company 
(Consolidated) 
3 State Street, New York 
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i; Stamped 
Easy 
= To Work 


Which a: Do co Want? 


All of them are eentifal, Size 17x22 
inches. This unusual FREE Offer is 
made to acquaint every woman with 
the superior quality of 


BELDING’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 


Your dealer will give you FREE 
one Pillow Top and Back with every 25c 
Belding Outfit which contains six (4c) skeins 
of Belding’s Embroidery Silk, to commence the 
work with, and Illustrated Lesson. If dealer will 
not furnish, send his name, adding 5c postage, 
total 30c, and receive Pillow Top FREE with 
Outfit. This offer good only in U.S. 
IMPORTANT felting s Revised Needle and 
ook Book, 80 pages, mailed 
for 10c. All latest yo den ry Stitches taught 
FREE. Send 2c stamp for Instruction Pamphlet. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 













































Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
g in script lettering, including two 


201-203 W. Monroe St., Dept. 211, Chicago, IIl. 
@ 

e sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 

Fie: 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE STORE 
THAT STEALS YOUR 
MONEY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


But the ‘‘gold” ones are a very different 
proposition! They are worth about three 
dollars and fifty cents apiece at the most! 

Like poor dumb sheep, with grins on their 
faces the buyers fall forthistrick. It’s hard to 
believe, but they do! I was present at one 
auction and tipped off a woman when this game 
was played. She refused, on my advice, to give 
up the “‘decoy”’ watch for the ‘‘gold”’ one. The 
auctioneer pleaded and cajoled in vain, and 
then signaled the ‘“‘cappers”’ to start publicly 
ridiculing and abusing the woman. She left 
at once, her cheeks burning at the language 
hurled at her by the tricksters she had beaten 
at their own game, but inwardly chuckling 
over making one of the few real bargains 
secured at an auction store. 

Juggling with guarantees is another fraud. 
Claim is made that a ‘‘warranty”’ or “guar- 
antee”’ is given with each article; but either a 
wrong number is entered or some other name 
than the auctioneer’s is put on it, usually the 
floorman’s. Watchcases are ‘“‘guaranteed”’ for 
twenty years, but the works not at all. The 
— sounds fine, but means nothing 
at all! 


EXT to jewelry the greatest auction store 
i frauds arein therug field. There are large 
numbers of rug auctioneers, too, that travel 
around the country in a well-organized circuit. 
The average fly-by-night auction rug dealer 
goes about picking up odd lots of rugs; as long 
as they look well he is not concerned further. 
There is no “‘come back” in this business; the 
purchaser takes everything at her own risk. 
Most auction rugs are chemically treated so as 
to look ‘‘old and soft,’”’ and there is also a way 
of chemically treating them to make them look 
“silky” for a while. 

Why does the rug auctioneer always hold a 
rug up for your inspection? Because a rug 
always looks softer and finer hanging than it 
does on the floor. Why does he call your at- 
tention to the fact that there is a flaw in one 
corner of the rug? Because the rug is probably 
faulty in many places, and you ‘will. concen- 
trate your attention on the one ‘damaged 
spot”’ and not make too close an inspection of 
the rug elsewhere. 

The rug you are buying with a “‘damaged 
corner”? has probably been in a ragged state, 
and the holes have been rewoven so that it will 
wear—for a time. Then the newly woven 
spots will all separate from the old spots, and 
you, my careful housekeeper, will wonder how 
the moths got into your “beautiful old rug” 
in spite of all your care. 

So use a little commonsense and housewifely 
practical thought about these rugs that you are 
tempted to buy at auction. Ofall those marked 
“‘Sold”’ only one in twenty or so is actually 
purchased; the scheme is to whet your appetite 
by believing that they are being snapped up 
by fortunate, shrewd buyers. The auctioneer 
always has a private numbered list of the 
articles to be sold, and beside each number is 
the lowest price he is allowed to take, what 
regular dealers would call ‘‘the cost price” 
covering what has been paid for the article 
and also the overhead expense proportion. 
Watch the auctioneer and you will see that he 
often calls, ‘‘Ten dollars! Ten dollars!” without 
looking up; that is his starting point. Then 
in the audience are the same old professional 
“schills,” ‘“‘stalls’” and ‘‘cappers’’—people 
paid a dollar or a dollar and a half a day to 
“bid”? when required. The auctioneer always 
knows just where they are in the crowd, so that 
he never looks at them unless he wants them 
to bid. Then the proprietor is usually in the 
crowd and he will often signal the auctioneer 
whether to sell or not. 

In rug auction sales more than ninety-five 
out of every hundred so-called ‘“‘rugs”’ sold 
are not rugs at all, but couch-covers and wall 
hangings! Couch-covers slicked up with 
starch look very brilliant under the specially 
rigged lighting system used, and they pass for 
rugs! 

To make the farce greater the wholesale 
dealers in these couch-covers, etc., who sell large 
quantities to the auctioneers, are ‘‘on to” the 
purpose for which they are to be used and 
charge from a sixth to a quarter more for the 
goods! In other words, in buying an auction 
“rug”? you probably pay from six to twenty 
times the worth of the merchandise! 

If you wish to return your purchase—having 
come to your senses overnight—they have 
many delays, excuses and discouragements, 
and when they must give your money back 
they deduct ten per cent. “‘for auctioneering 
expense.” 


“cc 


gi - profits of such auction rooms as I have 
described are said often to reach three 
thousand dollars a week. At summer resorts, 
in cities with lax administrations, and every- 
where during the Christmas shopping season 
these fly-by-night retail pirates hang out their 
red flags and play upon the good nature and 
weakness of both men and women. The jewel- 
ers of the country are rising up against them, 
and are demanding the passage of a National 
gold and silver marking act which will prevent 
juggling in fine-sounding terms. 

Laws, however, will never abolish fraud 
auctions; only you and I can do it by stopping 
our patronage and realizing that we cannot 
get something for nothing. Let us say good-by 
to these here-today-and-gone-tomorrow auc- 
tion stores forever, and deal only with the 
reputable merchants who have their reputation 
to maintain year in and year out and cannot 
afford to defraud us. 
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Alcohol Gas Stove 
Chafing Dish 
No. 368/97 


e _ oF. 4 7 Urn Style 3 
Saas Electric Percolator 
e. ry “ No. 12293 


anning- 


Owillnafi 


Chafing Dishes, Percolators, Tea Ball Tea Pots 
Electric — Alcohol Burner — Range Style 


Perfect coffee is made in the Manning-Bowman percolator—the prin- 
ciple is the same in our electric, alcohol and range style percolators. 
Make your choice as to the heating method, but choose a Manning- 
Bowman percolator that has back of it a manufacturing experience of 
over fifty years. 


Likewise in chafing dishes, tea pots and dozens of other slide the 
Manning-Bowman name distinguishes the best designs and soundest 
methods of construction for use with electric and alcohol heaters or on range. 


We shall be glad to send on application illustrated 
descriptive booklets on any of these articles. This 
literature will enable you to make intelligent selections. 


Manning-Bowman Ware is sold and can be examined at jewelry, hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and department stores. 


For free book of chafing dish recipes write for Catalogue L-]. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum Wares 


Address 
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\ Why 


not give your 
boy and girl an 
opportunity to 
make their 
home study 
easy and effective? 
Give them the 
same chances to 
win promotion and suc- 
cess as the lad hav- 
ing the advantage of 


5 WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary in his home. This new 
creation answers with final authority 
all kinds of puzzling questions in his- 
tory, geography, biography, spelling, 
pronunciation, sports, arts,and sciences. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. 


The type matter is equivalent to that 
of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 










PoLisH Mop 


| Any mop will do—even a common kitchen 
mop that you can buy at any store. First, 
} cut it off about four inches from the 
handle. 
} 
| 
| 


MAKE Your Own Tl 
| 
| 


It works best that way. Then 


moisten with cold water and pour on a 
little 3-in-One so that mop is permeated 















with the oil. Then go over floor (hard- | 
wood, painted or linoleum) and note the | 
| 
| 


surprising result. Your 


) 3-in-One Oil 
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| 
mop has picked up all dust and lint. The 
| 
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LMT 


i) floor finish is beautifully livened and re- | = 
M newed. Also, you're not tired, as you | = A 1 Regular and = 
would have been had you polished on | hiititisiic.-||\\a | See India-Paper = 
4 hands and knees. Try this easy, econom- ten NEW | Editions = 
I ical way today. Pion AL | ‘ = 
| 3-in-One is sold in hardware, drug, grocery, . it | s =| 
housefurnishing and general stores: 1 oz., See abcess) | a > 
10c; 3 oz., 25c.; 8 oz. (1% pt.), 50c. Also in = WRITE for 
| patent Handy Oil Cans, 314 0z., 25c. If amor | Specimen Pages, 1 
| your dealer hasn’t these cans, we ‘will send coe ae Illustrations, Etc. 
| one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, for 30c. =| Mention L. H. Journal ! 
FREE—Sample and Dictionary of uses. | Eg i “ and receive FREE a set of ! 
| . * 
i] 3-in-One Oil Co., 42 CVM. Bdw’y, N.Y. [I y Pocket Maps. 
| Hi} i 
! 
| 
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The 
Food-Drink 
for All Ages 
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4 . Digestible 
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The “Fruity Flavor” 


18 
The Natural Flavor 


Whether or not you like 
“OLIVE OIL,”— you'll 
like POMPEIAN, with its 
golden amber color, its 
smooth “Fruity Flavor,” its 
pleasant taste. It is the “First 
Pressing” of selected Medi- 
terranean Olives. Nothing is 
added to it; nothing is taken 
away! We inspect it, test 
it—and thoroughly filter it 
without the use of Chemi- 
cals! Itis ABSOLUTELY 
PURE! 

POMPEIAN OLIVE OIL is 
packaged in Sanitary, Light-proof, 
Air-tight Tins, which retain ALL 
the Flavor, and ALL the GOOD- 


NESS for you. It’s FINE for 
Salad. 


Pompeian Prices have NOT been 
increased because of the War. 


Half Pints,25c Pints,50c Quarts, $1.00 


Ask us for Salad Recipe 
Book —It’s Free! 
POMPEIAN CO. 
American Office, Washington, D. C. 


5c poe 

















President 


Suspenders 
50 For Christmas 


A pair for every suit 
makes any man’s Mer- 
ry Christmas last 
through the year— 
saves time and temper 
every time he dresses. 
Try it and see! 
One pair will please your 
men- folks —two or three 
will delight them. 
The 12 beautifully design- 
ed boxes add the final touch 
to the ever-welcome, ever- 
useful gift. At stores every- 
where, or postpaid 50c. 
“*Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure “Shirley President” is on buckles 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 








824-848 Main 8t. Shirley, Mass. 




















—Toy Book—FREE— 


A 32-page book—full of illustrations, de- 
scriptions and prices of toys for children 
from 2 years old to grown-ups. Most of the 
toys are not expensive, but all are“ Toys that 
Teach,” and well made. Book sent postpaid, 
but we would like you to mention your toy 
dealer’s name and address. Write early to 


THE EMBOSSING CO., Dept. A, Albany, N. Y. 
Makers “Toys that Teach”’ 
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IN THE FLAT 
ACROSS THE HALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


west, he said, the islands were still perfectly 
wild, and it was to one not far from Uap that 
he wished to go. It was not known, he said, 
even to the ethnologists, who it was that had 
lived in these west islands before the present 
savage people; but some one had lived there 
who had left everywhere stone ruins such as are 
found also in Central America. These, or some 
later people who had also disappeared, had left 
something else, and that was certain stones 
cut to a round shape with a hole through the 
middle. These stones were made of a white 
limestone which had been brought from some 
place outside the islands; there was no stone 
like it there. Nobody knew who had made the 
stones or where they had been brought from, 
and for that reason the natives now used them 
for money. 

“*Cotton further told me that he had aboard 
his schooner a man who had found the place 
where the stones had been brought from. He 
had also drawings of the stones which he him- 
self had brought from the island that he wished 
to go to, and he showed me the drawings. The 
stones were of many sizes, from a foot across, 
which a man could carry upon one hand, to 
those twelve feet across, which the natives had 
no way of lifting. They were not moved, he 
said, from place to place—except the small 
ones—but it was known of every stone through- 
out the island who owned it. They descended 
as hereditary wealth in families. Persons were 
respected and had power and influence in 
accordance with the number of these stones 
they owned. A stone a foot across would buy 
food tokeepamanayear. One three feet across 
would purchase the most beautiful woman 
among them as a wife.” 


‘| WAS pleased with the idea of seeing these 
strange Western islands. Since boyhood I 
had been apprenticed to a stonecutter. As a 
young man with a trade I now was seeing the 
world. Cotton came to me because he could 
not carry out his plan except by the help of a 
stonecutter, and finally I went with him. 

‘‘Four men besides the captain made up the 
crew of the schooner. Two were Englishmen, 
one was a South American; these were to have 
a share in the profits of our venture. I was to 
have an equal share with them. The other man 
was not to have a share. He was a Kanaka, 
who came for wages asasteersman. There was 
reserved still another share; I did not know at 
that time for what purpose. 

“‘We went first to the island the limestone 
had been brought from, and there, under my 
direction, all worked three months making the 
counterfeit stones and putting them on board 
the schooner. We covered them in the hold 
with tarpaulins and went on to the other island. 
I found out then that the extra share had been 
reserved for the one white man who lived on 
the island, a German named Saurer. Whether 
he was supposed to represent the German 
Government there or only a trading company, 
to this day I do not know. We went up to his 
house as soon as we landed, and talked things 
over. In the night we brought some of the 
stones ashore and up to his house, and in the 
morning Saurer and Captain Cotton began 
trading with them among the natives. 

“The two Englishmen and the South Amer- 
ican bought wives with some of our counterfeit 
stones and went to live in the bush. Cotton 
took no wife. He lived at the house with 
Saurer. The Kanaka and I lived aboard the 
schooner and let no native come on board; but 
in the daytime I went ashore and went about 
the island, either alone or with Cotton while he 
visited the huts of the natives, looking at what 
they had, in order that if there was anything of 
value it might not escape us. I come now, Mr. 
Callaway, to the part which will interest you.” 


Te lawyer appeared about to speak, but 
thought better of it and kept still. 

“About a mile from Saurer’s house,’”’ Schultz 
went on, “‘there was a point of land where the 
palms came closer down to the shore than any- 
where else along the beach. I was taking a 
short cut one day, on one of those excursions 
that I made alone, when I found that among 
these palms there was an empty house. 

“The house was very old. The jungle, which 
had been cleared around it once, had all grown 
back. As I stood by the door, looking into it, 
I saw that it had two rooms. In one room were 
still the cooking utensils of the person who had 
lived there—pots and pans—just as they had 
been left when they: had last been used. In the 
other room, on wooden pegs, some clothes hung 
which were ready to fall apart when I touched 
them—a man’s clothes and a woman’s. There 
were also some books, falling apart with age. I 
shook some leaves out of them and found that 
they were printed in German. No native, 
apparently, had carried away anything at all. 
It was strange to see that place, looking as 
though somebody lived in it, yet with every- 
thing covered deep with that volcanic dust 
which accumulates upon whatever is not in use 
in that island. 

“Another day I went up alone to see the 
stone ruins in the center of the island. I was 
going along one of those narrow paths made of 
coral and shells and crowded close upon both 
sides by the bush, when I heard some one 
moving upon another path. When the paths 
joined I saw that this person was a girl, dressed 
as the girls were that I had seen already—with 
a wreath of flowers upon her head, a string of 
shells about her neck and a skirt made of leaves 
and bark. But this girl was white.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the lawyer. 

**T said this girl was white,”’ Schultz repeated. 
“She was not a native. The natives are of a 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 
as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 
10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 


























Fires of Youth 


Are Best Fed by Delicious 
Quaker Oats—You Know It 





You mothers know that youth needs Quaker 
Oats—needs an abundance of it. 


As an energy food—as a source of vitality— 
nothing can take its place. 


Nothing else grown is so rich in the elements 
needed for brains and nerves. Nothing so sup- 
plies the needs of study or of play. 


But most children get too little. Most grown- 


ups, too. 


Find out what a difference it will 


make in a month to serve at least one Jig dish 


per day. 


These flakes are so luscious, so rich in their 
flavor, that most folks want more than they get. 


Quaker Oats 


The Best-Loved Morning Dish 


These flakes are not made 
of assorted oats. We pick just 
the big, plump grains—just 
the cream of the oats. We get 
but ten pounds 


flavor. The peoples of a hundred 
nations send here now to get it. 

Yet your grocer supplies it at 
no extra price if you simply 





from a bushel. 


We treat them 
with dry heat, 
then steam heat. 
This adds to the 
natural flavor. 


rare, delicious 
dish, tempting in 
taste and aroma. 


Quaker Oats 
has won the world 


. package. 
by this matchless 





Quaker 
Cooker 


We have made to our 
order—from pure Alumi- 
num—a perfect Double 
The result is «@ Boiler. It is extra large 
and heavy. We supply 
it to users of Quaker 
Oats for cooking these 
flakes in the ideal way. 
It insures the fullness of 
food value and flavor. 
See our offer in each 


specify Quaker. 


The object of all 
this isto make this 
dish delightful. 
To win children 
toit, tohold them, 
and totempt them 
to eat enough. 

You'll be glad 
that we make this 
food so inviting 
when you learn 
how people like it. 
Serve a trial meal 
tomorrow. 








10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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finish that gives it the appear- 
ance of an expensive fabric, but 
is most economical to use; has all 
the warmth of wool flannel but 
does not shrink or scratch like 
wool, It comes in pretty stripe 
and plain shade patterns. 


EDEN 


RES. Us. PAT. off. 


CLOTH 


The perfect woven 
wash flannel 
Fast Colors I5ca yard 


You will want Eden Cloth for stylish 
tailored shirt waists, house gowns, ki- 
monos and petticoats; and, for the chil- 
dren’s clothes, it is warm, comfortable 
and durable. Night gowns and pajamas 
made of Eden Cloth give just the right 
warmth, are very soft, anddo notscratch. 





Ask your dealer to show you the gen- 
uine Eden Cloth. If he cannot supply 
you write us (mentioning his name); 
we will send you free a large variety 
of samples. 


Every yard stamped “EDEN”’ 
on the selvage 


sae — EDEN CLOTH isalso made 
EDEN up into garments; sold by re- 


tailers, Identify by this label. 
SMITH, HOGG & CO. 


P.O. BOX 280 NEW YORK CITY 
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A Clean Toilet 


follows the use of Sani-Flush. Just 
sprinkle a little into the water in the 
bowl and follow the simple, easy di- 
rections on the can. Stains, discolor- 
ations and incrustations come of easily 
and quickly without using a brush, 
without using your hands. 


Sant-FPiirsh 


is an odorless, white, soluble powder. 
It isn’t a general-purpose cleanser not 
a scrubbing powder. _ It does only one 
thing and does it well. Jt won't harm 
the plumbing connections, won't craze 
the bowl. Thousands of satisfied 
housekeepers buy Sani-Flush regularly, 
and rid themselves of their most disagreeable 
household duty. Your dealer probably sells 
Sani-Flush. Ask him; if he doesn't, send 
us his name withtwenty-five cents (thirty cents 
in Canada) for a full-sized can, postpaid. 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut Street, 
Canton, Ohie 









The Trap 
which you 
can't ¢ 

except with 

Sani-Flush 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


very dark color, but this girl was only as dark 
as the sun would make a white skin. She 
seemed about sixteen years old and wore no 
headdress such as a wife wears there, and she 
was not tattooed upon the wrists and ankles as 
they tattoo those who are neither wife nor maid. 
Her hair was yellow. I walked beside her for 
a way. Wesmiled; but wecould not talk to 
each other, for she spoke only the native tongue 
and I had picked up only a few words of that 
language. 

‘When I went back I spoke of this to Saurer. 
He looked at me in silence for a while; then he 
said: ‘So you have seen her! But keep off, 
boy; she is not for you, but for Cotton.’ He 
told me that Cotton had seen this girl before 
when he was on the island, and that it was for 
that reason he had not taken a native wife like 
the others. But the chiefs were not anxious to 
sell this girl. Since we had reached the island 
Cotton had been bargaining. Then, to show 
me more plainly that Cotton had known all 
about the girl, Saurer sent his native wite to 
bring outa book to him and put it inmy hanc's.” 


x, HIS book, Mr. Callaway, had belonged to 

the man who had lived in the house on the 
point and had been found there by Saurer and 
Cotton. It was writtenin German, and was a 
notebook such asa man carries to write in only 
for himself. The name of the man who had 
owned it was not written init. Other people 
were spoken of in it by their first names, not 
their full ones. There were some names of 
steamers, and notations of money paid for 
passage. At the same time it was possible to 
make out something of the story of the book’s 
owner. He had drafted there a letter which 
showed that in Germany he had had trouble 
because of his love for a woman, and because of 
that he was leaving Germany and taking the 
woman with him; but it was not set down in 
the book to whom the letter had been sent or 
whether it had been sent atall. Neither was 
it written how he had got to thisisland; but 
there were pages of accounts which showed 
that, with his wife, he was living there as a 
trader. 

“*The last that was written in the book wasa 
more formal statement. The man’s wife was 
dead from a swift disease whose nature he did 
not know. It had caused the natives to run 
away from them. The man himself was dying. 
What he wrote was for the eyes of those on the 
trading vessel which he was expecting. He 
asked the crew of the trading vessel to take 
care of his baby daughter, a child of fourteen 
months, who was playing on the floor while he 
was writing. They were to send her to some 
people in Germany. The way in which he 
wrote was vague and uncertain, as if he was 
writing in the intervals of a delirium. He neg- 
lected to name the people in Germany to whom 
the child was to be sent. Moreover he had not 
been able to sign his statement, which ended in 
the middle of a sentence.’’ 

““You assumed,” Callaway observed, “‘ that 
this baby of fourteen months and the girl you 
had seen were the same person? ”’ 

Schultz hesitated. ‘That is what Cotton 
and Saurer assumed,” he said finally. “It did 
not seem so strange a thing, Mr. Callaway, in 
that island where children, from the time they 
can walk, do not live necessarily with their 
parents, but go about as pleases themselves. 
It seemed probable at least that either the 
crew of the trading vessel had not found the 
book, or, in the vicissitudes of the islands 
at that time, the vessel had failed to come at 
all. Germans at that date had no right in the 
islands, which belonged to Spain. 

*“When I had thought all this out I took the 
book and went to speak to Cotton. I thought 
I had some right of interference in the matter, 
because I had been the means of their making 
the stones with which the girl was tobe bought.” 


“TUT Cotton only laughed at me. ‘You are 

in thisas deep as any of us,’ he said; ‘ you 
made the stones.’ ‘ But not for this purpose,’ I 
answered. Again he only laughed and warned 
me threateningly, as Saurer had done: ‘Keep 
off, boy; this is not your affair!’ 

‘“‘That night, therefore, when the Kanaka 
was asleep and I was supposed to be keeping 
watch upon the schooner, I took the skiff 
and went ashore by the moonlight. I landed far 
down the beach, and went up through the bush 
among the huts of the natives to the great 
bachelor house. These natives do not live in 
villages, yet in some way they are divided 
into communities, and for each community 
there is a bachelor house where the young men 
sleep. No woman dare enter there except one, 
and she is tattooed upon her arms and thighs 
to show her right to live there. A fire was 
burning in the middle of the bachelor house, 
and all around, next to the four walls, I could 
sense—although I could not see—the young 
mensleeping. Istood bythe fire and saidaloud: 
‘Is there any one here who speaks German?’ 
Three times I said it. After the second time 
I could hear the young men stirring and sitting 
up, questioningly, in the darkness. After the 
third time a voice answered out of the dark: 
‘I speak a little.’ 

** Standing by the fire, then, I told aloud how 
we had made the false money stones to counter- 
feit the realones. WhenI had finished the voice 
in the darkness took it up, retelling it in the na- 
tive language. I heard stirrings then among 
the young men and a question repeated all 
around me. ‘What is it they are asking?’ I 
said. ‘They ask: ‘‘ Were the stones not made 
by the ancients?” ‘No,’ I answered. 

“‘Two young men came out into the firelight 
then and sat down beside me to keep guard of 
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Polish 


Takes the “Woe” Out of Housework 


SED on the dust cloth it picks up the dust and lint, once for 
all—instead of brushing it off one surface onto another. 
There isn’t really so much dust in your house as you think— 


it’s mostly the same old dust you stir around every day. The 
speck brushed off your piano yesterday is brushed off a chair today and off the 
floor or something else tomorrow. O-Cedar picks it up and holds it. That’s why it 
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a Makes Dusting Dustless cS 
|| A Liberal Sample Sent Best for Renewing Any 

|| Free Upon Request Polish Mop 

a O-Cedar Polish is sold in convenient sizes, from 25c to $2.50, 4 


Any dealer will return your money if you are not delighted. 
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— Q in knitting andcrochet. Directionsfor 

- Fay ~ new smart sweaters for women, men 

SHA D E ’ and children, to be carried out in the 

| UW EW) | famous BEEHIVE Angora (or Rabbit 
RO L L E R Ss | [is Wool), the wool that stays woolly when & 

ye 4 
tin rollers. ‘‘Improved’’ requires no ¢ 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine: : Room 1107, 215 Fourth Av., New Yor | 
(Loo! for BEEHIVE oneveryskein) J 
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1 washed. Famous English yarns used since 

















Original and unequalled. Wood or 1785. Send for free Beehive Booklet No.4. 
William Taylor Stearns Co.,Sole gd 
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This Big 
HOUSEHOLD Offer 


coTTissuE Towels are useful in every home. 
Therefore we want every home to learn by actual 
experience what these products mean in saving time 
7 and labor in household work. We will, upon receipt of 
50c in United States (Canada 75c), all charges prepaid, 
send the following articles: 
1 Jr. roll ScotTissue Towels. 1 Neat Fixture. 1 Pure White 
ScotTissue Table Cover. 1 Package of 12 ScotTissue Dydees. 
1 roll ScotTissue Toilet Paper. And two other rolls of High 


Grade Toilet Paper. All for 50c in the United States (75c in 
Canada). To find out what a real help 


Absorbent 


Scot tissue Towels 


are, take up this offer now by sending us 50c (in Canada 75c). 
Use them as a towel and save your expensive linen ones, as well as 
the time and expense of laundering. Use them to absorb spilled 
liquids or the grease from fried foods—to polish mirrors and cut 
glass—in fact there’s no end to the uses for ScotTissue. You 
can’t know their value until you try them. We suggest that you 
take this offer up now. You can have your money back if you are 
not entirely satisfied. 

You will find Scot Tissue Towels in three sizes: Junior, Medium and 
Large, ranging in price from 10c to 50c per roll. 

Each ScotTissue product in this offer is equally efficient and useful 
for its particular purposes. 


After trying this 50c offer 
and finding which of the 
ScotTissue products you 
will continue to use, you 
can order regularly from 
your local dealer. 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 
720 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Knit to Fit Without a Seam 


BURSOD] 








FASHIONED HOSE 


give a smart, trim-fitting style 
in addition to the advantages 
and comforts of no seams. 
They are made on patented 
machines, unlike any others 
in the world, which knit the 
true shape of foot, ankle and 
calf into the stockings as they 
are made. 

Burson Hose, tho seamless, re- 
tain their perfect shape through 
wear and washing. As long as the 
stockings last, the smooth, snug- 
fitting shape lasts also. 
| Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c. 


Made in Sylph, Regular, Outsize and 
Trunk Top Styles 





Reject all imitations —no other stockings 
have the “‘knit-in’’ shape. 


Look for the Burson ticket on the hem. 
Should your dealer be unable to supply you, 
write us. 

BURSON KNITTING CO. 

411 Lee Street Rockford, Ill. 


























Try This 


Keep Wool Soap in every soap dish in 
the house for one month. On the wash 
basins, in the bath-tub soap rack, in the 
kitchen, the laundry, and wherever soap 
is used, let it be Wool Soap the month 
through. 


The Saving 
is Worth While 


Not only will there be a saving in cost, 
if more expensive soaps have been used 
before, but everyone will enjoy the treat 
of having Wool Soap—sweet, mild, 
pure—for an everyday luxury. Its mod- 
erate cost is no criterion of its superior 
quality. Try it— 


Wool Soap 


Toilet 
and 


Bath 


Buy it by 
the Dozen. 
Hamilton Coupons 


wrapped with every 


cake. 
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DRESS $10.50 ceipedechine #7 {° 
Crépede chine 417 \* 4 
Redingote Style No. 417, illustrated, direct from | A 
manufacturer to you; new REDINGOTE style 
Russian tunic, deep bodice; good quality satin or 
crépe de chine; collar and cuffs trimmed with fins 
lace. Colors: Téte de Négre (nigger head brown), 
Copenhagen, taupe, wistaria, green, navy, black, 
white, $10.50. Money back if you are not satisfic d. 
Complete catalogue R-1 of Economy Dressesand 
Costumes at manufacturer’s prices sent on request 


MATERNITY 


Dresses and Costumes 

which adjust themselves to the figure at all times, 
look well and enable you to go about indoors or 
out, without embarrassment; can also be worn 
after maternity without alteration. Maternity 
Dress catalogue M-1 sent free on request. 
Send today for catalogue you desire. We guar- 
antee satisfaction or money back. 
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IN THE FLAT 
ACROSS THE HALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


me. We sat there till morning. Then they fed 
me and bound my wrists and ankles, but not 
so that it hurt me. Toward noon Cotton and 
Saurer came up through the bush to learn 
what had become of me, but they were not 
allowed to enter the bachelor house and went 
away without learning anything. All day I sat 
there, bound; and from time to time they 
brought in the old men to me—sometimes only 
one, sometimes three or four at once—and to 
them I repeated my story through the inter- 
preter. 

“Tt got to be night with a full moon bright 
almost as day. No more men were brought 
into the bachelor house and it was empty, 
except for myself and the two young men left 
to guard me, but outside I heard a steady 
sound like the buzzing of swarms of bees. The 
young men talked together, and after a time 
they took down spears and went out, leaving 
me alone. Then I heard some one else moving 
near me, and the girl came out into the fire- 
light, trembling dreadfully. She unfastened 
my bonds and led me by the hand out into the 
bush. We saw no one, but all around us the 
bush was noisy with that threatening buzzing 
of men preparing for battle. 

‘She led me swiftly along the beach to where 
the skiff lay. 

““As we put out in it toward the schooner 
I heard a shout and saw Cotton standing by the 
house. He ran into the house and reappeared 
with a rifle. Twice he fired at us by the moon- 
light. I could not tell where the first shot went. 
At the second the girl fell forward into the boat 
stunned, with a red mark upon her temple. I 
stopped rowing, looking back at Cotton, and 
I saw him fleeing toward the house, while from 
the edge of the bush the natives were pursuing 
him, shouting and leaping. Then I pulled for 
the schooner lustily 

‘“We feared the fishing canoes, and with the 
Kanaka’s help I slipped the anchors and 
managed to get the schooner out through the 
wide mouth of the lagoon. We stood back and 
forth all night. In the morning we could see 
nothing moving on the beach, except where the 
fishing canoes were being prepared to put off in 
pursuit of us; so we came away.”’ 


-“CHULTZ stopped. He drew closer to his 
wife, fondling her hand. 

Callaway’s gaze went to the white scar half 
hidden by the blond hair upon the woman’s 
temple. ‘‘That girl is now your wife?” he 
asked. 

‘““‘We were married by a missionary at 
Ponape,” Schultz confirmed. ‘We lost that 
schooner through not being skilled in handling 
it. We went afterward to Hawaii with the 
Kanaka, because we did not want to try at 
first to live among people who were too civi- 
lized. From the first day, however, I had begun 
to teach her her alphabet both in English and 
in German. She learned so quickly that I had 
work to keep ahead of her. It is a pleasure to 
me now to know that I, who once cared noth- 
ing about books, have learned to care for them 
through teaching her.” 

Callaway looked from the man to the woman. 
He sensed the intimacy of the companionship 
in which each had meant so much of revelation 
to the other. 

‘“Books, however, were of less importance 
to us when children began to come. One child 
died; that is the greatest grief we have had; 
but two are living. Twelve years ago we came 
to this city because my parents had moved 
here. We were able to bea comfort in their last 
years to the old people. Now they, too, are 
dead.”’ Schultz looked down, then up again 
frankly at the lawyer. ‘‘About a year ago, 
Mr. Callaway,” he said, ‘‘we noticed in the 
newspaper something about the search for 
Maximilian Rabel. At first we did not think 
much about it, and read it only because it was 
about a family of great German merchants. 
But soon we began to notice how strangely 
this story agreed with my wife’s story. It was 
not only that Rabel had disappeared in the 
Carolines, but the newspapers mentioned also 
the first names of some members of the Rabel 
family, and they were the same as the names 
in the notebook of which I have told you. 

“You remember the names, then?” the 
lawyer asked with interest. 

“We have the book.”’ Schultz went into the 
next room and brought back a thin, stained, 
leather-covered notebook. 


*ALLAWAY, as he took it, was not surprised 
at the intensity of expression on the two 
faces opposite him, for even he himself was 
stirred by the existence of this document which 
might represent a claim upon the Rabel estate. 
He put on his glasses and looked carefully 
through its yellowed pages; then he took them 
off again and looked up. ‘‘ You wish to know 
what I think of it?”’ he asked guardedly. 
past ‘af Res 
“‘T will be quite frank with you, Mr. Schultz. 
There are resemblances here which are too 
remarkable to be merely coincidences. I have 
no doubt that a comparison of handwriting and 
of the dates, localities and persons mentioned 
will show this book to have belonged to Maxi- 
milian Rabel. In the existing absence of all 
other information it must necessarily be ac- 
cepted as legal proof of Maximilian’s death. 
That does not, it is true, equally establish the 
fact that Maximilian was the man who died 
upon the island 1, as the book might have come 
into the possession of, and been taken there by, 
some one else; and still less does the mention 
here of a fourteen-months-old baby establish 
the identity of that baby with a girl found on 
the island some fourteen or fifteen years later. 
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GEO. ah BRODNAX, INC. 


20 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Write today for one or more of these articles and a copy of our. 
~~, 180 page catalogue for 1915. Your money back if YOU ye 
are not pleased. All shipments prepaid and 
safe delivery guaranteed. Save 
m_ Money on your gifts: com~ 
pare our prices. 
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If You Are Giving a Man 


a Christmas Present 








IN THE FLAT 
ACROSS THE HALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


Buy him a pair of COMFY slippers. 
He will like them the minute they are 
unwrapped. They are good-looking 
and well made. When he tres them 
on he will find them the most comfort- 
able slippers he has ever worn—a real 
protection from cold floors on the way fi jj 
to the morning bath, while shaving, and | 
while dressing; just the thing for after- | 
dinner comfort, and they always fit in i 
the traveling bag. | | 


The claim Mrs. Schultz would have against the 
Rabel estate is, therefore, a moral rather than 
a legal claim. But the probabilities in the case 
are so strong that you will have no difficulty in 
finding lawyers ready to undertake the case for 
you, even if the Rabel family, on the presenta- 
tion of these facts, does not feel itself inclined, 
on moral grounds, to make some sort of 
settlement with her out of court.” 

“Tt has seemed like that to us, Mr. Callaway, 
and for that reason we have not known what 











to do.” W i FY wi 
“T am afraid I do not understand what you hapa s COMFYS are mad “a th 
een.” a daintiness of color and design that | 


mens gives a pleasing touch to a semi-negligee. 
SLIP-On Slippers for the little folks are made with | 
fascinating carved designs of Dutch Kids 
or Puss-in-Boots. 


COMFYS are packed in fancy boxes 
as attractive as the slippers themselves. 


Send for our new Catalog No. 21, illustrating our 
complete line of COMFYS. Buy COMFY slippers 
at your dealer's. In case he does not sell COMFYS, 
do not buy ordinary felt slippers, but send your 
order to us, giving dealer's name and specifying f 
the size and color desired and enclosing price. {f 


HE German got up, and after pacing the 

floor for a few moments, halted again in 
front of the lawyer and stood looking down at 
him. ‘‘ We are perfectly happy people, Mr. Cal- 
laway,” he said. ‘‘I think there are not any 
people in the world more happy than my wife 
and I. At first, when we began to understand 
about the Rabels, we were merely excited by 


all that this might mean; but very soon we 

e began to be a little frightened too. Happy 

people like us are afraid of too much change. 

2 VZ O Viz We considered and talked of this many nights 


and days. It is not some descendant of Maxi- 
milian that the Rabels want to find, but they 
. would like to find that Maximilian died with- 


out children so they can keep the money. 

Terres They would be resentful instead of glad, there- 

fore, to know about Margarethe, and would 

not receive her gladly asa relative nor be proud 
of her in any way. 

“‘There are also our children, of whom we 
have tothink. Either the Rabels would fight, 
or, as you have said, they would think there was 

g some sort of moral claim and would give us 
money, perhaps a large amount. Well it seems 


mili 
ties, $175 



















This scroll trade mark guar- 
antees you the genuine Daniel 
Green COMFY with the] 
COMFY cushion sole. This |} 
is your protection. Look for 
it in the slipper. 




















L DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
, - to us that money got in such a way would aie . = 

‘ Sold by = leading merchant not be good for children. On the other hand PO a ig ; 71 Lincoln St., Boston, Massachusetts 

In every city and large town it would be still worse for them if a lawsuit faeces gc aaa WOMEN’S PEERLESS 


d h ‘ fi should begin over this, and our children should 
under the guarantee of a firm live expecting always from that lawsuit some- 


of Zeya (a| es atels reputation. thing which perhaps they never would get. We 


Light blue, red, chinchilla, 

lavender, fawn, pink, old 

rose, military blue, black or 
». taupe, $1.50. 





should like it best if our children were never 
Send for name of dealer to know that there had been such a claim, so 

that they could neither commend nor blame us 
nearest you. for asserting or not asserting it.” 


The lawyer smiled. He was amused by the 
Roar ee simple earnestness of the couple, while their 
Look for the “\cRevilloa Freres directness and good sense touched and pleased 
Revillon label ~~ him. we ‘i 

fh ; b f v Also,” Schultz went on gravely, “‘we have 
when you buy [urs. had to think not only of ourselves, but also of 
the Rabels. It is not right for us to keep from 


Established 1723 them what we know; yet we cannot send this 

book to them without an inquiry beginning as 

< ~ to what became of Maximilian’s child. You 
Revillon Freres see, it is a dilemma.” 








“That is why you said that, sooner or later, 
you would have had to consult a lawyer, Mr. 
Schultz?” 

“That is why; and the question we would 


19 West 34th Street, New York 
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; have asked of the lawyer is this: If you observe 
the book, Mr. Callaway, you will see that here and Sport-Coats as well as the delicious 
and there some pages are torn out which must for the “Tribe of the Great 
have been torn out by Maximilian himself, ’ Out-doors.” The latest flavor of 
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are souseful. Made 
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since no one has done it since. Very well; now 
suppose these pages in which that child is 
spoken of were not here, and the book were 
sent to the Rabels without saying anything 
about them at all, but only telling how Cotton 


and Saurer found the book, and how afterward Seta Be ANETS makes it doubly ac- 

I saw the house where Maximilian had lived Rina tailsced! atid beaut. ; 
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“Tt ought to have been done long ago,” the 
woman said quietly, ‘‘but he was afraid either 
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not fade in the strongest sun or by washing. to consult somebody or to do it without — © Senn, EA6., See &, Seeorarille, ti. Send 2c stamp for Recipe Book 
They always retain their original freshness asking.” 

and beauty and even the most delicate shades 

are absolutely guaranteed never to fade. AWYER CALLAWAY, with Maximilian 


Rabel’s notebook in his pocket, halted in 


the hallway between the two flats and com- sd 
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Callaway rubbed his chin. 

“These people across the hall, Mary,” he 
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likes the 
useful gift} 


| Mother likes Christmas presents | 

|} which enable her to make home 

| brighter and more comfortable; |} 
if the gift lightens her labor too | 
it just adds to her joy. 


| TORRINGTON 


Vacuum Sweeper 


i] was made for Mother. 
| With it she can keep the rugs and § 
carpets clean and bright with less than } 
half the labor of sweeping and beating. 
The Torrington has a strong suction which 
| takes in all the trodden-in dirt, which is so hard to 
remove by old-fashioned methods, and the re- 
volving brush brightens the carpet and brushes 
up surface litter, threads, crumbs, etc. It’s 
easy to use, requiring no electric or other power, 
just like a carpet sweeper. The wheels on 
j which it runs when pushed back and forth op- 
i erate the parts which do the cleaning. 
The brush is a real sweeper brush, full width of } 
} the cleaner. It is easily removed entirely or when 
half worn can be lowered at a finger-touch. Its sweep- 
ings empty from the pans at a thumb-pressure — 
without taking the sweeper apart. 
it The strong suction lasts because the nozzle _ is 
} clamped so that it can not possibly leak air. The }f 
dust drawn into the box-bag by the vacuum comes ff 
out at a tap without soiling hands or clothing. ! 
Tests have proved it will do thorough sweep- } 
ing for years. And because it doesn’t spread | 
dust there’s no dusting to do after using it. It is 
made by the makers of the famous, adjustable 


NATIONAL Carpet Sweeper 


thousands of which are in daily use all over the 
country. Prices range from $6 to $12, according } 
to finish. Sold at Housefurnishing, Furniture, 
Hardware, and Department stores. 

If your dealer can’t show you the genuine, write 
us and we will tell you how to get one on approval. 


4 Laurel Street 


National Sweeper Co.to'isston Cons. | 


52 Bruce Ave.,Westmount, Montreal 








for a Sample Cake 


Just look through this pure, transparent 
soap, smell its delicate perfume, and feel its 
rich, creamy lather on your face. You will 
never again be satisfied with any toilet soap 
less pure and perfect. 


White Rose 
LT Il Gimeise Soe 


Insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three 
generations of refined women on both sides of 
the Atlantic have proven its merits. Sold in 
every country where beauty is admired, or 
health desired. At your dry goods dealer or 
druggist at 15c per cake. 


For sample trial cake, send 2c stamp, or for 10 
cents in stamps we will send you a package contain- 
ing asample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycer- 
ine Soap, asample bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts 
and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


No.4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. A new, 
convenient, delightful form of this refreshing soap— 
sanitary, economical, efficient. A luxurious Shampoo. 


MULHENS & KROPFF 
Dept. K, 25 West 45th Street, New York 


U. S. Branch of 
Ferd. Mulhens, No. 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne o/R, Germany 





Let Me QuoteYou a Special Price 


° Kireless 
On My Rapid, Cooker 


A big saving in food bills, 
fuel, work—and food tastes 
better. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers and 
cooking compartments 
lined with pure aluminum. 
Dust-proof, odorless. 
Write for Free Book and 
Bargain Prices direct 
from factory. Wm.Campbell 
Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 























THE GIRL AT 
CENTRAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Now you needn’t get preachy and tell me 
it’s against the rules to listen—suspension and 
maybe discharge; I know that better than 
most. Didn’t the roof over my head and the 
food in my mouth depend on me doing my work 
according to orders? But the fact is that at 
this time I was keyed up so high I’d got past 
being cautious. When a call came for Maple- 
shade I listened, listened hard with all my ears. 
What did I expect to hear? I don’t know ex- 
actly. It might have been Jack Reddy and it 
might have been Sylvia. Oh, never mind what 
— Just say I was curious and let it go at 
that. 

So I lifted up the “‘cam” and took in the 
conversation. 

There was a woman’s voice—Mrs. Dalzell’s; 
I knew it well—and Doctor Fowler’s. Hers 
was trembly and excited: 

“Oh, Doctor Fowler, is that you? It’s Mrs. 
Dalzell; yes, near the Junction. My husband’s 
very sick. We’ve had Doctor Graham and he 
says it’s appendicitis and there ought to be an 
operation—now, as soon as possible. Do you 
hear me?” 

Then Doétor Fowler, very calm and polite: 
“Perfectly, madam.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad; I’ve been so ¢erribly wor- 
ried. It’s so unexpected. Mr. Dalzell’s never 
had so much as a cramp before, and now #4 

“Just wait a minute, Mrs. Dalzell,’”’ came 
the Doctor’s voice. “Let me understand. 
Graham recommends an operation, you say?” 

“Yes, Doctor Fowler, as soon as possible; 
something awful may happen if it’s not done; 
and Doctor Graham suggested you, if you’d be 
so kind. I know it’s a favor, but I must have 
the best for my husband. Won’t you come? 
Please, to oblige me!”’ 

Doctor Fowler asked some questions which 
I needn’t put down, and said he’d come, and, 
if necessary, operate. Then they talked about 
the best way for him to get there, the Doctor 
wanting to knowif the mainline to the Junc- 
tion wouldn’t be the quickest. But Mrs. Dalzell 
said she’d been consulting the timetables and 
there’d beno train from Longwood to the Junc- 
tion before two, and if he wouldn’t mind and 
would come in his auto by the Firehill Road 
he’d get there several hours sooner. He agreed 
to that and it wasn’t fifteen minutes after he’d 
hung up that I saw him swing past my window 
in his car, driving himself. 





ATER inthe afternoon I got another call from 
the Dalzells’ for Mapleshade, and heard the 
Doctor tell Mrs. Fowler that the operation had 
been a serious one and that he would stay there 
for the night and probably all the next day. 

Before that second call, about two hours after 
the first one, there came another message for 
Mapleshade, that before a week was out was 
in most every paper in the country, and that 
lifted me right into the middle of the Hesketh 
Mystery. 

It was near one o’clock, an hour when work’s 
slack around Longwood, everybody either be- 
ing at dinner or getting ready for it. The 
call was from a public pay station and was in a 
man’s voice—a voice I didn’t know—but that, 
because of my curiosity, I listened to as sharp 
as if it was my lover’s asking me to marry him. 

he man wanted to speak to Miss Sylvia, 
and after a short wait I heard her answer, very 
gay and cordial and evidently knowing him at 
once without any questions. If she’d said one 
word to show who he was things afterward 
would have been very different, but there 
wasn’t a single phrase that you could identify 
him by; all any one could have caught was 
that they seemed to know each other very well. 

He began by telling her that it was a long 
time since he’d seen her, and wanting to know 
if she’d come to town on Monday and take 
lunch with him and afterward go to a concert. 

““Monday?”’ she said very low and soft, “‘the 
day after tomorrow? No, I can’t make any 
engagement for Monday.”’ 

“Why not?”’ he asked. 

She didn’t answer right off, and when she did, 
although her voice was so sweet, there was 
something sly and secret about it: “I’ve some- 
thing else to do.” 

““Can’t you postpone it?” 

She laughed at that, a little, soft laugh that 
came bubbling through her words: ‘‘No, I’m 
afraid not.’ 

“Must be something very interesting.” 

“Um—maybe so. 

“Vou’re very mysterious; can’t I be told 
what it is?” 

‘“Why should you be told?” 

That riled him; I could hear it in his voice: 
“As a friend, or, if I don’t come under that 
head, as a fellow who’s got the frosty mitt and 
wants to know why.” 

“T don’t think that’s any reason. I have no 
engagement with you and I have with—some 
one else.” 

“Just tell me one thing—is it a man or a 
woman?” 


HE began to laugh again, and if I’d been the 
man at the other end of the wire that laugh 

would have made me wild. ‘Which do you 
think?”’ she asked. 

“T don’t think; I know’’; and J knew that 
he was mad. 

“Well if you know,” she said as sweet as pie, 
“Tneedn’t tell you any more. I’llsay good-by.”’ 

“No!” he shouted; ‘‘don’t hang up; wait! 
What do you want to torment me for?”? Then 
he got sort of coaxing. ‘‘It isn’t kind to treat 
afellow thisway. Can’t you tell me who it is?” 

“No, that’s a secret. You can’t know a 
thing till I choose to tell you, and I don’t choose 
now.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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Boston New York Philadelphia 


This isthe new packet fold 
for the new ennison 
Crepe — Lustre Paper. 
Protects the paper against 
harm—protects youa 
buying the wrong ‘ind. 
The paper is ten feet fone 
and twenty in 








The Most Attractive Booth 
At The Fair May Be Yours 


Its decoration need not be elaborate or difficult. 
Success lies in the idea and the material used 
to carry it out. We can give you the newest in 
both idea and material. 

For the idea, see the coupon below. 

For the material, describe it to your dealer as 





Donnioow Srepo 
Lustre Paper in a Packet Fold 


This new paper is particularly adapted to dec- 
oration. The soft, shimmering lustre that gives it 
its name, the velvety, finely creped surface, the 
rich, artistic colors, lend it beauty. Its strength of 
body and stretching qualities make it most prac- 
tical for sewing, draping, plaiting or fringing. 
And it is easily recognized because it comes 


IN A PACKET FOLD 


flat instead of rolled. This packet is as distinc- 
tive and new as the paper itself. It covers 

the paper almost completely, thus protecting 
it against dust, handling and fading. You 
can get Dennison Crepe—Lustre 
Paper—in no otherform. This packet 

is your safeguard against buying the 
wrong kind. If your dealer does not 
carry it, wnte our nearest store. 
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Dernioon ; Ge on - ses : 
Manufaclwing So. 


with many = 
The Tag Makers 


other uses 
for the new 
Dennison Lustre 
Paper are found 
in the new edition 
of our book “Art 


and Decoration.” 
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and dealers everywhere 












/ Send this coupon with 
/ 10 cents to Dennison 
/ Manufacturing Co., 26 

Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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For absolute certainty of quality and style, the 





comfort of perfect fit—and durability to a really 
wonderful degree—you should~ buy and try 


eae 50) ID 
SILK HOSE: 


Women’s, 75c to $2 pair 
Nos, 405 and 414 are 


THE GIRL AT 
CENTRAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 
















“T£ LT come over Sunday afternoon will you 
see me?” 

“What time?”’ 

“Anytimeyou say; I’m your humble slave, 
as you know.” 

“T’m going out about seven.” 

“ Where?”’ 


“'That’s another secret 


WHICH? 


There’s no longer any 
question in your selec- 
tion of aden- 


Asclose to perfec- 
tifrice. It is 


tion in shaping, 





ae ee 


now only I think a child listening to that conversation we remarkable i doraaie VALUES 
would have seen he was getting madder every weave and finish : ’ 5 ; 
. : : ; ee Men’s, 50cto $1.50 pair 
a matter minute, and yet he was so afraid she’d cut him h kill wy 
of which off that he had to keep it under and talk pleas- as uman SKI > 


Ask your dealer to show 


: ant. ‘Look here,’ he said, “‘I’'ve something I 
“en want to say to you — \ yt run over in ae ‘ie you the newest Phoenix 
= prerer— my Carand get there ’round six-thirty, can you +b olor) Game) : “o ‘ 
¥ because see me for a few minutes?” idea pure silk hose 
FS. She didn’t answer at once. Then she said eligemtehac ' with “woolined” foot. 
z Hee se 2f che was atdaAls 66h ¢ > : 4 : 
-? can ate if she was undecided: ‘‘Not at the thread s r e - All the customary 
ace “T didn’t mean at the house. Sayin Maple silk can . . ¢ Phoenix style with 
either Lane, by the gate. I won't keep you more than 


warmth for 
cold weather wear. 


extra 


five or ten minutes.” make it. 
“werent a rather late.’’ 
Vell any time you say.” aaa 

“Can't you be there exactly at six-fifteen? ”’ . No. 417 for Women 

“Tf that’s a condition.” a 75Sc pair 

“TItis. If you’relate you won't find-‘me. I'll No. 314 for Men 
be gone” —she began to laugh again—‘“‘ taking 50c pair 
my secret with me.” 

“T’ll be there on the dot.’’ At All Good 

“Very well, then, you can come—at the gate Shops 
just as the clock marks one-quarter after six. 
And maybe, if you're good, I'll tell you the 
secret. Good-by until then. Try not to be too 
curious. It’sa bad habit, and I’ve seen signs of 
itin you lately. Good-by.”’ 

Before he could say another word she’d dis- 
connected. 

I leaned back in my chair thinking it over. 
What was she up to? What was the secret? 
And who wasthe man? ‘‘Run over in his car’ — 
that looked like some one from one of the big 
estates. How many of them had she buzzing 
round her? 

And then, for all I was so downhearted, I 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


The new Dr. Lyon’s Dental Cream was 
evolved under the same strict laboratory 
conditions which have made Dr. Lyon’s 





Vv 


Perfect Tooth Powder the standard denti- 
frice for three generations. 

It has these really superior qualities: 

Quickly soluble. 

Deposits no sticky masses to encourage 
decay. 

Rinses thoroughly, leaving complete 
cleanliness. 

Prevents recession of gums and loosening 
teeth. 


Althoughin the market but4 months Dr, Lyon's new 
Dental Cream has had a remarkable national success. 
Send 2c postage for 10-day trial package of 
either Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder or Dr. 
Lyon's Perfect Dental Cream. AddressI. W. 
Lyon & Sons, 526 W. 27th St., New York City. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 





couldn’t help smiling to think of those two sup- 
posing they were talking so secluded and an 
East Side tenement girl takingit allin. Little 
did I guess that my breaking the rules that way 
instead of destroying me was going to 
But that doesn’t come in here. 





AND now I come to Sunday, the twenty- 
et first, a date I'll never forget. 

It seemed to me afterward that Nature kne 
of the tragedy and prepared forit. Thew 
was duller and grayer than it had been on Sat- 
urday, not a breath of air stirring and the sky 
all mottled over with clouds, dark and heavy 
looking. A full moon was due that night, and 
as I went to the exchange I thought of the 
sweethearts that had engagements to walk out 
in that moonlight and how disappointed they’d 
be. 

Things weren’t cheerful at the exchange 
either. I found Minnie Trail, the night oper- 
ator, as white as a ghost, saying she felt as if 
one of her sick headaches was coming on, and 
ifit did would I stay overtime? I knew those 
headaches; they ran along sometimes till eight 
ornine. I told herto go right home to bed and 
I’d hold the fort until she was able to relieve 
me. We often did turns like that, one for th 
other. It’s one of the advantages of being in 
small country office; no one picks on you fo 
acting human. 

About tenI hada cali from Anne Hennessey: 
“Have you got anything on for this evening, 
Molly?” 

“No,” I told her. 
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** Made in America ”’ by 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
222 Broadway, Milwaukee 








Have You a Mackinaw 


GetanS & B 


You will needa mackinaw this winter 
and anS & B will just suit you. 
. You want a good, warm, Stylish out- 
door garment. TheS§& B Mackinaw 
is the ideal outdoor coat. 
Made im the country where the 
lumber-jack first conceived the 
idea Of making a coat from 
theIndian blankets of theChip- 
pewas, but tailored in modern 
and up-to-date style from gen- 
uine Oregon and North. Star 
Mackinaw cloths; beautiful soft 
texture; Droof against rain, snow 
and wind and lasts for years. 
Made for women, men, girls and boys. 
Hats and caps to match. Price of 
“Itasca”, Shown in picture, $9. Hat 
to match, $3. Other styles $5 to 
$10. We pay all mail or express 








At best stores ‘gt! 
or prepaid $1. < 


A Dainty Garment 
For Slender Women 

An exquisite bit of 
lingerie, Light, Re- 


fined. The new FRONT 
OPENING model of 


Sy] Ae 
Shiry Ras We: 


It produces the beauti- 
§ ful contour and flowing 
P curves of Nature with- 
out Suggesting its pres- 
ence. AcOmplete corset 
cover, brassiére and fig- 
ure builder combined. 
Ruffles draw out flat to 
launder and hold their 












Give Bust and PraTENTED 


state whether 


Front or Back = 
opening is de- ae 
sired, 


charges. We refund money if not sat- 
isfactory. Write for catalogue. 


Silberstein & Bondy Company 





fluffiness from one wash- 
ing to another. 


“Then I'll come ’round to Galway’s about 
seven and we'll goto the Gilt Edge for supper. 
I want to talk to you,”’ 





el Look for this label 

















The Gilt Edge Lunch was where I took my Duluth, Minnesota oe ee 
meals, a nice, clean little place close to the office. THE SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring St.,Lima, O. 
But I didn’t know when I'd get my supper 
that night, soI called back: “That’s all right, Send Us Your 






A turn of the wheels adjusts it. 
A twist of the frame collapses it. 























Sister, but come to the exchange. Minnie’s 
head’sbad and I’llstay on herelate. Anything 


Old Garpets 





~ >? Wit theAcmeyou 
os sean mnannenmanensse ups a > . | Th fit a dress quickly, 

i ““Yes. Idon’t want totalkaboutit overthe | We Dye em and Weave pleasantly, accurately. 
wire. There’s been another row here—yeste It adds style and dis- 


HE good service of Utica 

Sheets to three gener- 
ations. of particular house- 
wives makes them the 
choice of a fourth generation | 


| UTICA 













tinction to your 
appearance. 


co yet LE 
ADJUSTABLE eSounnr 


This famous form may now be 
collapsed to half its size. 

The little wheels at the top 
automatically and independ- 
ently adjust Neck, Shoulders, 
Bust, Waist, Hips and Skirt to 
desired size, style Or shape. 
Money refunded if it does not 
exactly reproduce your figure. 

Costs no more than old style 
upright dress form. Buy form 
that collapses like illustration. 


day morning. It’s horrible; I can’t stand it. | 
I'll tell you more this evening. Good-by.” } 

The night settled down early, black, dark | 
and very still. AtsevenAnneHennessey came | 
in and sat down by the radiator, which was | 
making queer noises with the heat coming up. | 
Suppertime’s like dinner, few calls; soI turned | 
‘round in my chair ready for a good talk, and 
asked about the trouble at Mapleshade. 

*““Oh, it was another quarrel—yesterday 
morning at breakfast—with Harper, the but- 
ler, hearing every word. He said it was the 
worst they’d ever had. He’s a self-respecting, 


MM) Velvety Rugs 
a Y g 
YS. Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Sp Oriental patterns—anycolor you want, 
“\ anysize—totallydifferentand far superior 
to other rugs woven from old Carpets- 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible. seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if mot satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth money, 
no matter how badly worn. 


a FREE —Write for book of 
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Sheets and 














DOC 


> Dept. A32 Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


igh-class servant and was shocked esigns in color, our liberal freight ELLANAM DRESS FORM CO. 
Pall oa Case —— “hye . re co Wis sesso eet payment offer and f ull seal wo yy ye A 
: a Syl and the octor again? " ® 
ow f S$ ““Yes—and poor Mrs. Fowler crying behind OLSON RUG CO. 
{ 


Established 1848 40 Lafiin St., Chicago, Ill. 
SLAUSFICG IF < 


Times change but “Utica” remains a standard 


RUBBING and wringing 
and ironing—a sheet has a dt neeeees ae _ Sern gone nearly cae 
: : whole day. 1en the Voctor Questioned her 
pretty hard time of it There she’d either be evasive or sulky. On Friday 
1S 4 — for making aie k some one told him they’d seen her far up on the 
and pulow Cases as good as i , 
the “Utica” Brand. i 


turnpike with Jack Reddy in his racer.’ 
Sold by leading stores everywhere 





the coffeepot.’ 
**The same old subject? ”’ 

** Oh, of cot It’s young Reddy this time. 
Sylvia's been out agood deal this autumnin her 

















Dance without 
perspiration annoyance 


Extreme perspiration of the armpits, feet, etc-, isan unnatural con- 
dition caused by nervous overstimulation of the sweat glands. Tocor- 
rect it, use Odo-ro-no. Two applications a week keep the parts daintily 


*“‘Why should 


Fda age up; I couldn't helpit. 
Isn’t Mr. Reddy 


he be mad about that? 
good enough for her?’”’ 

**T think he is. I told you before I thought 
the best thing she could do would be to marry 
him. But’’—she looked around to see that no 
one was Coming in—‘‘ don’t say a word of what 
I'm going totell you. [have no right to repeat 
what I hear as an employee, but I’m worried 


clean and naturally dry. Eliminates all odor. Unscented, harmless. 

. Send 6c and your dealer's name forsample bottle and 
Write for sample. booklet on the cause of excessive perspiration and how 
tocorrectit. Address The Odorono Co., 104 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DO-RO-NO 


The Toilet Water for Excessive 
Perspiration 










Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good ; 
sheet, not quite so heavy as “Utica” 


Cltica Steam & Mohawk Val ley Hy 
Cotton Mills Utica. NY 
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| aoa BRATS Sorat es —a 
? em coe j 
in ramekins?‘ 
More delicious, tempting, good 
thing's than you’ve ever dreamed of! T HE GI RL A T - ‘ a ‘ 
Even if you added a set of ramekins to your e a A * 
family of cooking utensils for no other reason CEIN | RAL 
than to serve eggs in the many new ways, it 
would be worth many times its small cost to (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) : ‘ 
, gl Then Baar and don’t know what’s the best thing to do. Fe . ; 
are scores of salads, Mrs. Fowler has as good as told me that her * 
creamed dishes and husband ’s lost all his money and it’s Sylvia’s ? 
left-over bits, cus- that’s running Mapleshade. And what I think Ps a 
tards, puddings and is that the Doctor doesn’t want her to marry pn? ee ide 5: 
fruit desserts that rod one. , It isn’t her he minds losing, it’s thirty ' “4 
sy fie 10usand a year.’ e 2 
= daintiest and “*But when she comes of age she can do what e g : +) 
most appetizing she wants, and if he makes it so disagreeable vi ; 
Chee fonduin ramekin served in ramekins. she won’t want to live there.’’ P $ az 
ae . P . “‘That’s two years off yet. He m Coup 4 - } Y 
This is ramekin month in the big stores—they himself better: score off ye e€ may recoup ‘ / oe 
aremaking special showings ofthe many different “Oh, Isee. But he can't do any good by = : 
styles in these little earthenware dishes. You fighting with her.” he % e 
can see the S edt ‘ “‘Molly, you're a wise little woman. Of i ie ‘. 
two Guern- 6. Eee & course he can’t, but he doesn’t know it. He * 4 
‘ _W: treats that hot-headed, high-spirited girl like a ; : 5 
s¢y are Z . ‘ A. . — 
hos {hea child of five. Mark my words, there’s going to . 
ee ae be trouble at Mapleshade.”’ a er 
trated here f I thought of the telephone message I’d over- 2 
at your deal- @ heard the day before, and it came to me sud- : 


er’s. Adda 
set of one of 
them to your 


denly what ‘‘the secret”’ might be. Could 
Sylvia have been planning to run away? I 
didn’t say anything—it’s natural to me, and 











e ooking and Lobster Newburg in cocotte you get trained along those lines in the tele- Z 
serving dishes today if you would put many a See aes A turning it over in A 
novel and tempting new dish on your menus. 130 tava tameelint only I’m so sotty for : ; 
Mrs. Fowler. She’s as helpless as a baby and { 
Send six cents for this book pees to yore Hee me. The pre od be = ; 
+e * . me about her first marriage— how her husban 4 
giving ramekin recipes didn’t care for her, but was crazy about Sylvia; 
It tells all about the new way of cooking—en Guernsey- that’s why he left her almost all his money.” 
Ware—and gives many ee an attend 
ie 1 nt fo iT TACAT) o.. . ° . PS 
focemgggg Feet yar ersy Ayes EN W ASN th listening much, still thinking about 
WARECO., 34-K E. End Street, Cambridge, Ohio. the secret.” If she was running away was Fr, 
The best metalware manufacturers use Guernsey-W are she going alone or with Jack Reddy? My eyes rm a es 
for mounting in their metal receivers. Your dealer can were fixed on the window, and I saw, without q ’ 
supply you with extra dishes to fit the metal noticing particular, the down train from the 
receivers you now have. Guernsey-Ware is city draw into the station, and then Jim Dona- 
very durable; will not peel off and mix with hue run along the platform swinging a lantern. 
the food, As if I was in a dream I could hear Anne: e ue 
For sale at most good stores “T call it an unjust will—only two hundred ve : 
There js only one Guernsey-Ware and that thousand dollars to his wife and five millions i sli ae y 
caries our trade-mark on the bottom of every to his daughter. But if Sylvia dies first all the ue 
piece. When you buy look forthis mark that money goes back to Mrs. Fowler.” Q § ee 2 a. 
“introduced the Casserole to America.” The train pulled out, snorting like a big ani- oe Te 4 
““On Every mal, Jim disappeared, then presently I saw z 


being a widower with a ‘‘crush” on Minnie. 
He came in, and, after he’d got over the 
shock of seeing me, turned to Anne and said: 
| just been putting your young lady on the 
train.’ 


Anne gave a start and stared at him. ‘‘ Miss “You are quite right to include 


Sylvia? ”’ she said. 


. Piece” him open the depot door and come slouching la i 
: across thestreet. I knew he was headed for the 
exchange, thinking Minnie Trail was there, he 
< SMG 








Brows = White Lined — Enameled = 


Copyright 1913. The Guernsey Earthenware Co. 























































































‘‘That’s her,” said Jim, warming his coat- ) a9 
ig tails at the radiator. 
I could see Anne was awful surprised and was amp e ss oma Oo oup 
nN H O M FE trying to hide it. ‘‘Who was she with?”’ she ; 
l wv asked. : e 
B UI LD E R ““Nobody. She went up alone and said she And many a clever hostess says practi- 4 
vi was going to be away for afew days. Where’s as s 
she going?” 
Anne gave me a look that said, ‘ bya your : cally the same t ing, on many important ‘ 
Mrs. N. McCall, of Minnesota, was mouth shut,’ ? and turned quiet and innocent ° : 
faced witl P | ane <a s to Jim: “Just for a visit to friends. She’s al- occasions. 4 
ced with the alternative of giving eee A : ae 
Ree pe ways visiting people in New York and Phila- ° e . k E 
«Ae up her home or of finding some way delphia.”” ; Its unusually appetizing quality makes 
eee to maintain it. She was an enthu- Jim stayed around a while gabbing with us Z yf - fi 
oe siastic reader of Ihe Ladies’ Home and then went back to the station. When the ‘ this favorite Campbell kind entirely suitable 
“te a. Surat Shas secu tk tee ee door shut on him we stared at each other with a 
4 : pin apis our eyes as round as marbles. Me M : 
eae the demand for this publication by “Oh, Molly!” Anne said almost in a whis- with quite an elaborate menu. Often it 1S 
an - nae 
: millions of other readers afforded per; “it’s just what I’ve been afraid of.’ ° 
mbined. a tel : ee samtiy im which ‘You think she’s running away?’”’ the precise feature needed to make such a 
ut flat to 5 ee Sees em ee ‘Yes; don’t you see? The Doctor being at 
ld their women could compete on even the Tateelle? has given her the chance.” menu a complete success. 
ne wash- terms with men. “‘Where would she go to?”’ ’ , d : r ti 
She sec p intment asa sub- “*How do I know? Heaven send she hasn’t 
becom Bs eae oe Cuaais done anything foolish. But this morning she It IS €aSl y prepare in various temp ng 
aii Sony : . Geaciag sent Virginie, that Frenchwoman, up to the “ t- 8 ° 
Lima, O. publications. Today she is earning village for something—on Sunday when all ways, and it 1s readily adapted to the char- 
: over $2,500 a year. Not only has the shops are shut! The housemaid told me 
: nadia re ; they’d been trying to find out what it was, and acter of the meal. 
she been able to support her own Virginie wouldn't tell.” 
home but she has built ® summer ie dea igi’ ; ey oes Prepared asa Cream-of-Tomato—accord- 
bungalow from her Curtis profits. \ EA VERE he ing .¢ er . i , 
. s when a call came. was trom Maple- : Md : = 
A letter of inquiry opened for shade to the Dalsclis’. As I made the mace ing to the simple directions on the label—it 
Mrs. McCall the road to financial tion I whispered to Anne what it was, and she ° e e h d e oe 
independence. If you are inter- ag gore gl Listen.” ; iach 1S particularly rich an inviting. 
: rit lay. di it was from Mrs. Fowler, all breath- _ ‘ 
ested, write today less and almost crying. Do you enjoy the full advantage of its 
" | She asked for the Doctor, and when he came 
Ageny Division, Box 62 burst out: ‘Oh, Dan, something’s happe: ned— : nf 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | —a adful. Sylvia’s run hah: § > many delightful qualities on your 
as : ee I could hear the Doctor” s voice, small and dis- 
Rn Hynes | tant, but quite clear. ‘Go slow now, Connie; table? alienate 
L it’s hard to hearyou. Didyou say Sylvia’d run Wh t d d - toda 7) \ ee > 
away?” not order a dozen =z 
Cake S Then Mrs. Fowler, trying to speak slower: y Ys : 
ake Secrets “Ves, with Jack Reddy. We’ve been hunting | P: 
36-Page Book FREE for her and we've just found a letter from him 21 kinds 10c a can a 
Contains many cakerecipes, in her desk—do —_ hear?— her oo. in the 4 
thoroughly tried and tested, top drawer. It told her to meet him at seven Fe ereen ; : ane am 
also valuable hints on cake in the Lane and go with him in his car to Asparagus Cam nae ies Fee 
ee ove oe hn Bloomington.”’ Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
making “from Cake "Secret Fr yg ana That’s a hundred and fifty 3ouillon Julienne Printanier 
Write today for this book. **T can’t help how far off it is—that’s where Celery Mock Turtle Tomato ; 
; OT - the letter said he was going to take her. It said Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 21 ae Ss 
3 4 they'd go by the turnpike to Bloomington and ee eee ieibiia' Cia Sieh OU 
: SWAP Ss DOWN be married there. And we can’t find Virginie; Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth cgetadle 
: 5 they’ve evidently taken her with them.”’ Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato P 
os see; by the turnpike did you say?”’ 9g 














esate OAKE. FLOUR | 


For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook- 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cerS in cleam, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us. 

IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. H. Evansville, Ind.. U.5.A. 
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““Yes. Can’t you go up there and meet them ca Se” 1.05 : 
and bring her back?” © 
““Yes. Keep cool now; I’ll head them off. ‘ . 


W hat time did you say they left?” 
**The letter said he’d meet her in the Lane at 
seven, and it’s a little after eight now. Have 
you time to get up there and catch them?” 
‘Time?—to burn. On a night like this 
Reddy can’t get ’round to the part of the pike 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


1 
| The name Curtice Brothers Co. | 
O on any package of food products 
is a guarantee that the contents 
is the best that money, skill, care 
and cleanliness can produce. 
oO 












BLUE LABEL 
KETCHUP 


1 i 6Keepsafter opening and has 
Mm. true tomato taste. 


Contains only those ingredients 
recognized and endorsed by 

the U. S. Government. 
Write for our instructive 
booklet ‘Original Menus.” 
Postal mentioning your 
grocer's name and this 
magazine will bring it. 


CurticeBrothersCo. 
». \ Rochester, N.Y. 








LUE | ABEL 
OOD PRODUCTS 





Your Photo in This 


PPillow Top 





The Sweetest Memory Gift 
Imaginable In each pillow top is a place 


for a photograph underneath a 
waterproof, dust-proof transparent cov ering—as shown 
in illustration. Your photograph in a beautifully 
embroidered design—could any Christmas, birthday 
or college days gift be more acceptable? 


Our Great Gift Offer! 


A beautiful pillow top and back of De Luxe Art 
Ticking in natural tan, hand-tinted, stamped with 
this new design. To be embroidered in shades of blue, 
yellow and green. Size 17x22 inches. We ask nothing 
for the pillow if you will send only 25 cents in stamps 
for the exact materials necessary to start em broider- 
ing. You receive all these, postpaid: 


1 Memory Pillow Top with Pillow Back . . Worth 25¢ 
6 Skeins of RB. M. C. Floss in exact shades hg “ 156 
: we Guide Diagram Embroidery Lesson ... = 

om ape y Protector for Photo ....... S 
i Hin et of Transfer Iaitials . “ 15¢ 


1 De Luxe Premium Art Book picturing 500 Em- 
broidery Patterns given free for =—— saved from 
Richardson’s Floss .. . ; FREE 
Total you receive worth over 
Complete satisfaction or money refunded. 
All sent postpaid for 25c, to introduce 


RICHARDSONS 
MERCERIZED @TION FIO88 N 


fin gorgeous shades with rich, Oriental luster. Write 
‘oday, enclosing 25c in stamps and dealer’s name. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 9019 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 




















Makers also of Richardson’s Grand Prize Spool Silk 
WEDDI N Invitations, Announcements. 
Highest quality hand engrav- 
ing, correct forms and moderate prices. Crane’s 
Kid Finish paper used exclusively. Please ask 


for samples “ 


B. ADS WORTH CO., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to- day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 








Dr. Esenwein 











THE GIRL AT 
CENTRAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


where I’ll strike it under three hours and a half 
to four hours.” 

“But can you go?—can you leave your 
case?” 

“Yes; Dalzell’s improving. Graham can 
attend to it. Now don’t get excited; I'll have 
her back some time tonight. And not a word 
to anybody. We don’t want this to get about. 
We'll have to shut the mouth of that French 
woman; but I'll see to that later. Go to your 
room and say nothing.” 

Just as the message was finished Minnie Trail 
came in. I made the record of it and then got 
up, asking her, as natural as you please, how 
she felt. Anne did the same; and you’d never 
have thought to hear us sympathizing with her 
that we were just bursting to get outside. 

When we did we walked slow down the street, 
me telling her what I’d heard. All the time I 
was speaking I was thinking of Sylvia and Jack 
Reddy tearing away through that still, black 
night, flying along the pale line of the road, 
flashing past the lights of farms and country 
houses, swinging down between the rolling hills 
and out by the open fields, till they’d see the 
glow of Bloomington low down in the sky. 

It was Anne who brought me back to where 
I was. She suddenly stopped short, staring in 
front of her and then turned to me: ‘‘ Why, 
how can she be with Reddy by the turnpike 
when Jim Donahue saw her get on the train?” 


CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL 





THE CHURCH 
THAT FOUND ITSELF 
DOWNTOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


“T didn’t take the automobile,’’ said Mr. 
Myers after he had told the story, ‘‘ partly be- 
cause I wouldn’t know how to run one and 
partly because I can’t afford a garage.’’ Then 
a thought struck him and he added: ‘But I 
wish somebody would let me run up all the 
taxicab fares I want to. I could get to the sick 
four times as often.” 

Does it work out in big, fine, practical re- 
sults, then, this motto of “A meal any hour 
any day of the year”’? 

Ask the divinity student who had spent all 
his money on tuition and board at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and for days had been drifting 
in morbid bewilderment and shame, know- 
ing not whither to turn, but thinking seriously 
about the lake. Ask him how finally, by the 
merest chance, he was directed to Immanuel. 
Ask him to tell you how, when dazed and sick 
he arrived there, they first gave him food and 
then began to ask him leading questions; 
how he broke down and they comforted him; 
how they tactfully verified his story; how they 
paid his laundry bill and got him into clean 
garments; and how before the end of the day 
the message came cheerily over the telephone 
from the University: ‘“‘It’s allright. Send him 
back to us.”? That’s how a life was saved. 


OES it pay? 

Ask the man who had been beaten in the 
game, a big, handsome man, utterly beaten the 
morning he drifted into old Immanuel, not a 
cent in his pockets, but on his lips the truthful 
assertion: ‘‘No, I don’t drink.” Today he isa 
trusted employee of a big corporation. E. B. 
Myers put him there within a few hours after 
the man had eaten one of the free breakfasts, 
and within a week he had been promoted 
three times! 

Does it pay? 

Ask the superintendent of the large estab- 
lishment to which Immanuel sent three men in 
one day last winter. At the end of their first 
day the superintendent called up the church 
and said: ‘‘If you’ve got any more down there 
like those you sent this morning send them 
along; they’re dandies!”’ 

Does it pay? 

Ask the Immanuel people about the worthy 
but bitterly unfortunate man to whom the 
church had thrown out the life line, and who 
after breakfast started away with his head up, 
his shoulders thrown back and a light in his 
eyes. In two hours he had landed ajob. He 
worked hard all day. The next morning he 
was back at Immanuel. ‘I got four dollars for 
that job yesterday,” he said to Johnston Myers. 
‘‘Here’s three dollars for these fellows’””—and 
he waved a benevolent hand toward his brothers 
at the free breakfast tables. 

Does it pay? 

Ask the widow of Byron L. Smith, the Chi- 
cago banker who died last winter. He had 
helped the free breakfast scheme with money 
and encouragement, and ‘‘the boys’? knew 
that. And the morning they learned of his 
death they said: ‘‘We ought to do something 
about this, fellers. He was a pal of our’n.”? So 
they took up a collection of pennies and nickels 
among themselves and sent one of their num- 
ber out to buy a wreath for the casket of their 
“pal.”’ Weeks after Mrs. Smith said to Johns- 
ton Myers that nothing had been a greater 
source of comfort to her in the dark hours than 
the thought of that wreath which the bene- 
ficiaries of the free breakfasts had bought with 
their pennies and nickels. 

Does it pay? 

Ask the Italian ditch digger who had been a 
forlorn stranger in a strange land, but to whom 
Immanuel had spoken the word of greeting 
one day when he was working near the church. 
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In the Hotel Biltmore, New York 


Gifts 


MERITEX 


At the leading hotels in New York, at the play 
and opera—wherever the ultra- fashionable woman 
may be seen, Entire Suits, Coats, Capes and Wraps of 

“ Meritex”” will predominate during Fall and Winter. 


” 





Even an expert can hardly distinguish “ Meritex” from 
costly Baby Lamb, yet ‘‘ Meritex’’ garments with all 
their style and beauty are practical, serviceable and 
within the reach of modest purses. 





Leading manufacturers have produced most ex- 
quisite models at astonishingly attractive prices and 
these may now be seen at the best stores. To appre- 
ciate their beauty you must inspect them and make 
comparisons. 


For your protection always insist upon this“Meritex” 
label in every garment; it insures you against inferior 
imitations : 


GENUINE 


MenirexX 


We also invite you to inspect garments made of 


Salt’s Arabian Lamb and Salt’s Pomoiré. 


We will gladly send you samples of any of these 
materials upon request and refer you to a dealer who 
can supply you. Many of the best stores are also 
offering ‘“‘Meritex"” by the yard. 


HOUSE OF SALT’S, Inc. 
38 East 25th Street, New York City 
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ott a mortgage, buy 2 NewYork Shoes 
For YOU By 
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Then do as thousands 
(juaranteed or Money Backi 


of others are doing. Make 
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money selling World’s Star 
Hosiery and Klean- Knit 
Underwearin yourhometown. 
OF THE CAMMEYER FALL AND 
WINTER BOK IS READY. YOUR. 
NAME ON A POSTAL WILL BRING IT 


No previous experience is nec- 
essary. We show you how to make 
money in an easy, congenial and 
profitable way. Two lady agents 
began in their home town in Cal- 
The most comprehensive book on shoes ever 
published. Over 400 pictures of shoes for the 
entire family —tan shoes in color — self-meas- 
urement blank—with host of interesting infor- 
mation. Address MEY 90. 


ifornia and each made over | 
CAM 6“ AVE 2¢ M ST.NEW YORK. K 


$3,000 FIRST YEAR 
mitt te! SAO STUIES 


We sell direct from the mill to the 
home, thereby giving better value 
for the money. Our lines for men, women 
and children are famous the world over. 
We have in 18 years grown to be the larg- 
est concern in the world manufacturing and = 
selling knit goods direct to the consumer. — 

Agents wanted in every town. It isa — 


ut 





permanent, pleasant and profitable business. Write 
today for our free catalog. We protect agents in 
territory and make prompt delivery. 























BAY CITY, MICH. 











Put an end to all 
your hose supporter 


troubles; buy 
Children’s 
Pickory 


Garters 


Protect the stockings between rubber and rubber 





Baby’s Birth 

Baby’s Weight and Height 
Baby’s Health 

Baby’s Diet 

Baby’s First Visitors 
Baby’s Presents 

Baby’s Christening 

Baby’s First Picture 


Cunning Things done by 
Baby 
Favorite Pictures of Baby 
Baby’s First Party 
Baby’s First Christmas 
mT . ° Baby’s Favorite Toys 
The elastic and non-elastic webs are of extra 
strength and durability. The clasp does 
not come loose; metal parts are covered 
so they don’t touch the wearer; the pin 
is extra strong and rustless. Made in black, 
white and jasper, a black and white stripe. 


Photographs of Baby’s Home Baby’s Birthdays 


Pictures of Baby’s Parents Baby’s ‘*Red Letter’’ Days 
Locks of Baby’s Hair Pictures of Baby's Play- 
Baby’s Outings mates 
Baby's First Short Clothes Baby’s First Words 
Baby’s First ‘*Motoring” Baby’s Journeys 
Successes Baby's Cute Sayings 
Record of Baby's Teeth Baby’s First Prayer 
The above are the contents of our beautiful Baby’s 
Biography, given free with each Foster IDEAL Noise- 
less Accident-Proof Crib. It measures 8 by 10 
inches and on its pages you may keep a complete 
record of Baby Days that will always be very 





Ask your dealer for Hickory —they’re 
15 to 25 cts., according to size. Trial 
pair 20 cts.; state age of child. 












A. Stein & Co., Makers 


~. 319 Racine Ave., Chicago 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 








precious. Ask your dealer to show you the 


FOSTER IDEAL CRIB 


You will recognize it at once as the very crib 

you have always wanted for Baby. 

A pretty little booklet, ‘Choosing Baby’s Name,” con- 
about five hundred names for boys and girls, 

and a folder describing the Baby’s Biography in de- 

tail, be sent on request. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
910 Broad St. 950 Buchanan St. 
Utica, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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But there is Only One 
Original 


WIZARD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Triangle Polish Mop 
With the “Human Elbow” 
Aslight pressure, and the “human elbow” 
adjusts the handle instantly for any de- 
sired corner or angle. The Wizard reaches 
under radiators and low furniture. Goes 
where other mops will not go. Mop 
treated with enough Wizard Polish for 

3 to 6 months. 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED 
By the Quality—By Us 
Money Back if it Doesn’t Delight 


Three sizes 75c,$1,$1.25. Everywhere 
For certain satisfaction get the WIZARD 
Dust with WIZARD POLISH—the polish with 


the secret Oriental Oil. All sizes. No varnish 
odor. Renews everything. (78) 


WIZARD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. ; 
1505 West 37th Street, Chicago = 
See the ‘‘Human Elbow” t@#* tym gg 









































“The Tdeal Gift 


Serves You Right- 
FOOD OR DRINK 
HOT OR COLD 

en, where and as fou like 
“BOTTLES” 
LUNCH rep 
Foot Jive for a ros rom Home 
Suge J, Nig ga 


¥ the H. 


9 AT ALL DEALERS ‘| 
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AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT TORONTO, CANADA 














You should have a copy 
of our catalogue, which we 
will send you on receipt 
of a postal mentioning 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
We can supply you with 
all materials for OIL, 
WATER COLOR and 
CHINA PAINTING. 


THE FRY ART CO. 
35-37 West31stSt., N.Y. City 




















Picture-Hanging Simplified 


MOORE Pixs 


Glass Heads. 1Oc per Packet. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mfrs. of Devices for Artistically and Securely Hanging Things 
weighing upto 1001bs. on walls without Disfiguring. All Dealers. 











Get acquainted with 


| MOLLY BROWN 


of Kentucky, the most popular 
College Girl of todav. Introduced 
by Nell Speed in ‘** Molly Brown's 
Freshman Days.’’ Cloth. Illustrat- 
ed. Price 60c. At all book stores, 
or sent postpaid by the publishers. 


Hurst & Co.,432 4th Ave., N.Y. 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. Large 
Catalog Free. T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 


OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS iernscis” Dress 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the market. Quick sellers, big profits. 
Deal direct with a large manufacturer. Send stamp for particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG. CO., 28 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 























THE CHURCH 
THAT FOUND ITSELF 
DOWNTOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


**Say,” he cried, “that besta church in de world! 
You getta an’t’ing you wanta dere.”’ 

Johnston Myers smiled as he told it. ‘‘We 
might,” he said, ‘‘ have to disabuse our Italian 
brother of his notion of our ability to give him 

‘an’t’ing he wanta,’ but we can goa long way 
with him and we are proud of his good opinion 
of us.’ 

Does it pay? 

Ask the multitude of men who have helped 
Johnston Myers, and of whom not one in five 
is a member of Immanuel’s congregation. 

Does it pay? 

Ask the girls of the Comfort Club who come 
from offices and factories to Immanuel every 
day at the noon hour to have a wholesome and 
bounteous luncheon for fifteen cents. They 
come from two hundred to four hundred strong. 
“The restaurant man doesn’t want them,” 
says Johnston Myers, “‘for each of them would 
crowd out a fifty-cent customer at his tables. 
They can’t spend a third of that. But here for 
fifteen cents they can get a good lunch that 
they couldn’t get anywhere else for a quarter. 
‘Some of these girls eat forty cents’ worth,’ one 
of the helpers once said to me. Let ’em, say I. 
We'll stand it as long as we can. Maybe when 
they get home to dinner they won’t find much 
of a dinner.” 


OES it pay? 

Ask the children whom Immanuel sends by 
the score every day all summer long for blessed 
hours in the parks. That costs money. To get 
the money Johnston Myers writes one of his 
little pamphlets and mails it judiciously around. 
He calls it ‘My Plan for the Comfort and Hap- 
piness of the Children in Summer,” and not once 
in the eight pages does he ask for money. But 
the first sentence is this: ‘‘ The hot days of sum- 
mer are here.’’ Then he goes on to say that on 
such days ‘‘adults can provide for and protect 
themselves, but the children are helpless.” He 
develops his ‘‘plan,”’ a plan that is ‘‘simple, 
practical, inexpensive, and brings the largest 
measure of health and happiness.”’ 

He tells his readers how thousands of the 
children for whom the parks, with their green 
grass, trees, birds, flowers and lakes were built, 
are not able to reach them because reaching 
them requires carfare, luncheon and some one 
to go with the children. The parents, possibly, 
are at work during the day. The income of the 
family does not warrant paying carfares for 
pleasure every few days. The father cannot 
leave his toil nor the mother leave the home. 
And so the children must play in the hot, 
dusty, brawling streets or in the stuffy, sun- 
baked back yards. He talks of the details of 
“the plan’’—how the children meet at the 
church every morning at nine o’clock; how the 
mother is urged to go with them to the park if 
she possibly can, for the rest and fresh air will 
do her good too; how the invitation is given 

“without regard to nationality, creed, age or 
worthiness”; how they all sing a song and then 
start away for the golden day, and how at the 
end of that day those children of the poor and 
the nearly poor have enjoyed as great a priv- 
ilege as could have been granted them had their 
parents been rich people. He comments on 
the fact that no accident has ever befallen the 
little people; and he assures you that certain 
proud, reticent mothers of the poor have not 
resented this ‘‘plan,’’ because they were made 
to feel that their little ones were ‘ ‘going ona 
picnic”’ and not for a “‘charity”’ outing. Cas- 
ually he mentions the fact that it costs ten 
cents a day to send a child, and he wonders 
whether you realize the fact that ten dollars 
will send a hundred children. 

The result is that hundreds of Chicago’s poor 
children go back to school in September as 
brown as berries and as frisky as antelopes. 

Does it pay? Aye, it does. 


UT listen to Johnston Myers’s warning. “If 

a man’s a recluse,”’ he says, ‘‘he’d better 
not go into this work; it will only break his 
heart. He’s got to like people. I do—more 
than books. I think people are the most inter- 
esting things on earth—the funniest and the 
sublimest. And the church that undertakes this 
work must meet the changing conditions of a 
week or a day. It must be a ‘new church’ not 
for now only, but for tomorrow, for next week 
as well. 

‘In the hour of emergency the church ought 
to have skillful men-and women ready. Moral 
bruises are as bad as broken legs and they re- 
quire expert attention. We want good humor 
as much as we want humanity in this kind of 
work.” 

Turn to Johnston Myers and ask him ‘‘ Does 
it pay?” as he sits in the study of Immanuel 
that he calls ‘‘the office.”” He has seen you 
glancing along the tiers of bookshelves. He 
knows what you are thinking. You are won- 
dering how he ever gets time for his reading. 
Well, he doesn’t get time—not much. That is 
one of his sorrows. 

‘Books,’ he says. “I know! Iknow! What’s 
more delightful than to bury yourself in books? 
You know that joy. But, my friend, there’s 
work to be done. This isn’t a study, it’s an 
office; and this church is the most active place 
on the street, a good deal busier on Monday 
than it is on Sunday. We do this thing inten- 
sively. Some use friendly visitors. We want 
specialists. It takes time, it takes money.” 

He paused and stretched out his hands and 
added: ‘‘The argument that is going to con- 
vince people of the truth of Christianity is a 
life more than a sermon.” 

That tells his story. He lives what he 
preaches. 








No other silver plated ware is so 
beautiful in design or finish; no 
other wears so long. Ask your 
jeweler to show you the George 
WETS evieteqnoyemor-laccgetll(ttine-lnctell loam 


DIANA and LEXINGTON are other 
Alvin patterns which you ought 
to see. 


ALVIN MFG. CO. 
Sag Harbor New York 
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THE HOUSE OF 
THE MISTY STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 





to sprout. The seat of honor in a Japanese 
home is a small alcove designated as the *‘ to- 
konoma.”’ In this ancient house simple dec- 
orations of a priceless scroll and a flowering 
plum graced the recess. Before it on a cushion 
of rich brocade I was asked to be seated. 

Etiquette demanded that I hesitate and 
apologize for my unworthiness as I bowed low. 

Custom insisted that my hostess urge my 
acceptance as she abased herself by touching 
her forehead to her hands folded upon the floor. 

Of course it ended by my occupying the 
cushion, and I was glad for the interruption of 
tea and cake. 

Then equal in length and formality followed 
the ceremony of being introduced to Kishimoto 
San’s mother and widowed daughter, Mrs. 
Wingate. The mother, old and withered, was 
oe sarin by her power as entree ge 
° ! and her faithin her country and her gods. The 
ed housewife demands more than i} daughter was weak and negative by reason of 
a mere depository for books. no particular faith and no definite gods. The Mr. 
This is why that sanitary dust-proof ||| pci pF pw she had pe ae aaa 

ae : include self-reliance nor foster individuality. 
felt marc pices each Globe-Wernicke sec- Languid and a bit sad, her hold on life was gone. 
tion is proving So popular. It not Already her frail beauty was stamped with the 
only prevents dust and dirt from fil- sign of the white plague. She greeted me in 
tering through and settling on your 


very broken English, then left the chief duty His success was immediate. Since 
|| books, but it also helps create an of entertaining to the mother. 


How a Million 
Babies Dress 


Lee Rubens, 21 years 
vented the Rubens Shirt for babies. 
He wanted to ward off the innumer- 
able coughs and colds with which so 
many little ones are afflicted. 





; Ww buying a bookcase 
nowadays the far-sight- 





ago,in- laps, yet is perfectly adjustable— 


never too tight or too loose. 

Note the ideal convenience—see 
how it slips on like a coat, making 
dressing and undressing easier. 

Isn’t this the shirt that you want 
for your baby—isn't this the shirt z¢ 
needs ? 

Go try one—but see that a label 
bearing the name Gf , | 
appears on the front, 
for it marks the only genuine Rubens 
Shirt. Our whole factory is devoted 
to the right production of this famous 


shirt for infants. Don’t let anyone, for 
anyreason, keep you from getting it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Made in cotton, wool and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 























a HE stilted conversation was after the pre- worn this shirt. And because these 
the slam when you close the doors. scribed form, and my eagerness to see Zura, mothers have told other mothers 
Sl ty “We ‘ke dare say, ill concealed. img put on a Rubens Shirt. 
6) e~ ernic When I first entered, the farther parts of si : ; 
nha lage cd a The Rubens is double-thick all 
y Mrs. Kishimoto called, ‘‘ Zura, come!” a 
come in many finishes and styles to | ee ee @ ¥ dele sear 
| stream of sunlight, as though waiting for the that baby’s lungs and stomach need. 
- i] proper time, danced into one corner and rested 
They grow with your library and are i on the figure of a young girl, sitting awkwardly 
susceptible to a variety of artistic Hy on her feet, reading. 
| 


ee dae ; : 1893, twenty million children have 
ii| automatic air-cushion that silences 
whom custom forbade my asking for, was, I about it,a million babies every morn- 
Sectional Bookcases the large room were veiled in shadow. But 
over the front to afford the protection 
match your furniture and wall space. i 
It is made without buttons or open 
arrangements. BUILT TO ENDURE, || Her response to her grandmother’s command 
THEY COST NO MORE THAN THE i} was none too eager; but as she came forward 
ORDINARY KIND. the brilliant light revealed in coloring of hair 
‘‘ The World’s Best Books’’—Send to- | and dress as many shades of brown as could be 
day for your copy of this handsome pam- |; found i in a pile of autumn leaves. In the round 
phlet. Lists compiled by Hamilton W. | eyes, d leep-set in a face sprinkled with freckles, 
a cg Eliot,Col. Roosevelt, andothers. | in the impertinent tilt of the nose, there was no 
ailed on request with Catalog LL 111. Ht trace of the Orient, but the high arch of the 


| 
The Slobe2Wernicke Co. =| dark brows betrayed her Japanese origin. 


The girl’s costume was more remarkable Sizes forany age from _ birth. 















































1 . rae ‘ . Also in silk and wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct 
i . . : th 12 “ss 4SO is & 

j ineinnati | than the girl herself; it was like a velvet pillow where dealers can't supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 

| OR i slip with neither beginning nor r end. It was | 

Mfrs. of Sectional Boo kcases, Filing ne Wood fi} in the nd had: s] 

| ne Saati Se Scion! Sepgti.” "| low in the neck and hadno sleeves worth men- | || .RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., CHICAGO 

| sale by 2000 agents eversehere. ‘We pay ii tioning. I co NL not hide my amazement at H . - 7 (125) 
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in girl as a cartoon does 
ut I had seen so very few girls 
{ my y country since my coming to Jz apan ! 

Hi She advanced to my lowly seat on the floor 
and listlessly put out one hand to greet me. 
The other she held behind her. 

It had been years since I had shaken hands 
with any one. I was ill at ease, and made more 
} so by realizing that I did not know what to say 
to this self-contained child of my own beloved 
land. I made quite a brilliant start, however: 

“Howdy? Do you like Japan?” 

The answer came with the sudden energy of 
a popgun: ‘‘No.” Then she sat down close to 
a ‘‘hibachi” or fire-bowl. 

I went on, determined to be friendly: “I am 
sure you will find much of interest here. All 
the beauties of Japan are not on the surface. 
The loveliness of the scenery and the pictur- 
} esqueness of the people will appeal to you.” 


phia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D.C. 
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| Leam to know what real comfort is #8 wear- 
ing this soft-as-velvet shoe, made to end the 
foot troubles of every woman. 

It “gives” wherever it needs to, 
takes the sting out of sore corns; 
stops the ache of constant pinch- 
ing. Made of Durée Kid; soft, 
pliable, seamless, easy. Noise- 
less, flexible soles, rubber 
heels,no seams to hurt the 
foot. Combines com- 























You can depend upon 


$) tg girl —— . yo ygg Saocte a hae” KABO GARTERS fort with style for 
| smile crept around her lips. “‘Country’s a ' street se wear. 
| right,’ sheanswered. “But = nativ ng like to keep the children’s stockings Rig cane 
STR } pi aap imitations of a vaudeville poster; they’re : 
i ST SANE he extension of the limit!” looking neat and smooth. Better PRICE $3 BY MAIL, DELIVERED FREE 
Fit and comfort guaranteed, or money refunded. State size 
-aMBERp = 


quality; wear longer. Three grades, 
25c—15e—10c. Ask your dealer. 


ER words, although English, were asincom- 
prehensible to me as if I had never heard 
the language, but her scorn was unmistakable. 
a As if to emphasize it the hand she had held 


when ordering. Sizes 114 to 10 A, B, C, D, E, F. Your choice 
of lace or button shoes and Oxfords in black Duree Kid; white 
Canvas in Jace only. Delivered anywhere for $3. 


Write today for booklet H, ‘‘Care of the Feet,” 


. 
PHAPMACAL COMPANY. 
A ST.LOUIS USA 


4 T d measurement blanks 
A behind her was thrust forward toward the KABO CORSET CO. = 
MA burning coals in the ‘‘ hibachi.” Her fingers held Chicago New York San Francisco DALSIMER ee PHILADELPHIA 


a cigarette. This she lighted, and without 
embarrassment or enjoyment began to smoke. 


N E I was ‘shocked, but I held tight. ‘‘Do you 
smoke much?”’ IJ asked. 


**Never smoked before. But my august, 
Heaven-born grandfather wishes me to adopt 
the customs of his country. Thought I’d start 
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Practical 
Here isa real boys’ magazine 
—big, bright and boyish 














cuts and wounds, Listerine, in the 
proportion of one to ten or twenty parts 
of boiled water, will be found very 
eficacious. Physicians use Listerine as 
the safe, non-poisonous antiseptic. 
Do not accept an imitation. The original 
Listerine is safest and best. Other uses 
given in folder wrapped around the bottle. 

All Druggists Sell Listerine 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FREE 


Sample 


Write today for liberal 
free sample c ake of this 
famous skin cleanser and 
&\ beautifier. Use it. Watch 


f . ’ the marvelous results — 
(br Pink ¢ rosy color of youth — 
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looks young and fresh. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sem-Pray Jo-ve-nay 

Meaning “‘Always Young” 
Comes in cake form. Merely rub over the 
will be astonished at the results. For twenty-f years the 
choice of beautiful ~~} For as at druggists — 50 cents 
: Send us a letter or a postal at 
Write Today once for the liberal FREE sample, 
enough for seven days use. Mailed postpaid. Send today. 


Marietta Stanley Co., Dept. 2018, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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with this.’ 

**But,”’ I reminded her, ‘‘it is not the custom 
in this country for young girls to smoke. i 

**Oh, isn’t it 2’ — indifferently. “It doesn’t 
matter. Had to begin on something or—die.” 
The spasm of pain which swept the girl’s face 
stirred within me a memory long forgotten. 

Once when my own starved youth had 

wearied and clamored anew for an outlet I had 
determined on a reckless adventure. From 
corn shucks and dried grass I made a cigar 
which I tried to smoke. It gave me the most 
miserable penitent hour I have ever known. 








The picture of the child of long ago hiding in 
tk 1e corn crib until recovery was possible caused 
ne now to shake with laughter. 


The fire in Zura’s eyes began to burn. 
E Thinl k it’sfunny? I don’t.’ 





I hastened to explain the cause of my amuse- 
ment. I told her of my desolate childhood, of 
the quiet village in which my uneventtful girl- 


hood was passed, of my reckless experiment. 
When I ended she showed the fi rs t signs of 
friendliness as she exclaimed: ‘* Heavens! 
Didr 1’t you have any ‘movies,’ any chums, any 

boys to treat you now and then toa sundae? 
Kishimoto San was right; her English cer- 
tainly was strange. But I would not appear 
stupid before this child who had no business to 
know more than I did. So I looked a little stern 
and said that my Sundays never seemed a 
treat; they were no different from weekdays. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 















Now 
at Factory 
Prices 


Get the new Sterling Catalog of 
true American-style furniture—rich, 
distinctive, artistic—at very low prices. 

We have manufactured high-grade 
furniture for 26 years— now we sell 
Sterling Furniture direct to you, at fac- 
tory cost plus one small profit. 


‘| Sterling Furniture 


Absolutely guaranteed in every respect. 
Money back if you want it. Shippe d subject 
to your complete approval. Our desks, buffets, 
bureaus, etc., furnished with steel safes for 
valuables. 

Free — Handsome Catalog 


Write today for this large book of beautiful 
furniture designs—with big valuesand money- 
saving prices. Free, postpaid. 


S$tedling Furniture Co. 

2211 Sterling 
Building 

Toledo, Ohio 






















with a fixed purpose to print 

stories that enthuse and in- 

spire, useful knowledge that 

supplementsstudy,andlatest 

news of clean sports. It gets 
next to a boy’s heart, and is a 
positive —~ re toward practi- 
cal manh 


(500,000 boy readers) 


Your boy should have this magazine, which is 
written specially for him, full of subjects he 
loves, just as you have them in your own peri 
odicals. It's beautifully illustrated. Get this 
month's issue of THE AMERICAN Boy ,and you'll 
find it just right to put in your boy's hands. 
For 15 years the leading boys’ 
magazine of the world 


$1.00 for a whole year. 
Subscribe Lf 


now. 
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10 cents a copy 
at all 
news-stands. 
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PUBLISHING CO. 


247 AmericanBldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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dleanser of the’ 
teeth is due to the 
Oxygen which it 
generates when 
used. 


All Druggists 25c 


Sample and booklet Free 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush—35 cents 
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Over 6,000 Styles 


Her Wedding Ring 


Color, formand weight may 
be chosen by the amateur. 
But the O-B mark is your 
protection for the amount 
of pure gold in the ring. 
O-B has been the standard mark in 
wedding rings for thirty-five years. 
Every jeweler of standing knows the 
O-Bringsand that the O-B trade mark 
means unquestionable assay value. 
The O-B Ring Book shows a large 
selection of the latest styles in rings. 


Send your name on a postcard. There 
is no charge for it. 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 
Address Dept. I. 





Stone Set Rings, Signets, 
Bands and Emblems 











Weeding) Rings, Diamond 
Mountings 
Oc oo 
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For 19 coupons (3 mill value) taken from cans 
of Alexander's products and this ‘‘ad’’ (which 
has 3 mill value) or coupons totaling 60 mills, 
will send our No. 8 Icy-Hot Bottle. Offer made 
to stimulate growing demand for Alexander’s 
Pure Foods. 


ALE XANDE RS 
DOVE BRAND 


NEW ORLEANS 


MOLASSES 


For Gingerbread, Boston Brown Bread, home-made can- 
dies, etc. Has the real old-fashioned plantation flavor. 
Absolutely Pure, and packed in sanitary sealed cans free 
from solder or acid. ORDER TODAY. 
Address: Alexander Molasses Company, Cin- 
cinnati. Warehouses: Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Buffalo, Philadelphia. 
ASK GROCER TO ORDER THROUGH 
NEAREST WAREHOUSE 


WOLASSES.4 Alexander’s Fancy Cane Syrup for Griddle Cakes 
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THE HOUSE OF 
THE MISTY STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


At this such a peal of laughter went up from 
the girl as I dare say at no other time had 
ever played about the ancient beams. The 
maid, just entering with hot tea, stood as if 
stunned. The old grandmother sat like a 
statue of Age with hands uplifted, protesting 
against any expression of youth and its joys. 

Mrs. Wingate pushed aside the paper doors, 
gently chiding: “‘Zura, yo’ naughty ve’y bad.” 

But neither reproof nor black looks availed; 
unchecked the merriment went on until ex- 
hausted by its own violence. I knew she was 
laughing at me, but what mattered? To her 
I was a comical old figure in a strange museum. 
To me she stood for all I had lost of girlhood 
rights and I wanted her for my friend. Her 
laughter swept a long silent chord and the tune 
it played was the jigtime of youth. 

When Zura explained the meaning of her 
words it disclosed to me a phase of life of which 
I had never dreamed: Pictures that moved and 
talked while you looked, boys meeting young 
girls alone after dark to “treat” them! I had 
been so long accustomed to idealizing my own 
country and all its ways that her talk was to 
me like an unkind story about a dear friend. 

But, happy to find a listener who was inter- 
ested in things familiar to her, Zura chattered 
away, and although many of her words were 
in an unknown tongue the picture she uncon- 
sciously drew of herself was as clear as a 
transparency. It showed an unguided, undis- 
ciplined life, big with possibilities for love or 
hate, that even now were wavering in the bal- 
ance for good or bad. 

“But how did you manage so many pleasures 
while you were attending school?” I inquired. 

“‘School?”? she echoed. ‘‘Oh, that never 
bothered me! I had a system at school; it 
worked fine. The days I felt like going I 
crammed hard and broke the average record. 
I also accumulated a beautiful headache. 
This earned me a holiday and an excursion for 
my health.” 


T WAS hard for me to understand a girl who 

deliberately planned to miss school, but I was 
taking a whole course in one afternoon. Care- 
fully I approached the object of my visit: 
““Well of course you desire to pursue further 
your studies in English, even though your 
home is to be in Japan. I came this afternoon 
to ask, do you not think it would be pleasant if 
you came to my house every day fora little 
study—just to keep in practice?”’ 

The girl’s lips framed a red circle as she drew 
out a long ‘“‘Oh-h-h! I see! The mighty 
honorable Boss has been laying plans, has he? 
Well I think it would be perfectly grand—nit ; 
which in plain American spells: ‘I will not do 
it.? I’m an American to the backbone; I’m 
not going to be Japanese or any kin to them. 
As long as I have to stay I’m going to pursue 
the Heavenly scenery around here and put it on 
paper. Between pictures I’m going to have a 
good time—all I want to. Thank you for your 
invitation, but I have other engagements.” 

A little depressed at losing her as a pupil, 
and knowing that her defiance could only 
bring sorrow, I asked her gently: “Do you 
love good times?’ 

“Do I? Well just wait till I get started!” 
and she began to speak of her pleasures in 
Seattle. Presently she told of a prank played 
at midnight one Hallowe’en. 

“But,” I asked, “did your mother permit 
you to be out at such an hour?” 

‘““My mother!” she repeated with a light 
laugh. ‘‘My mother is nothing but a baby.” 

‘‘What about your father?’”’ I ventured. “I 
understand you and he were great friends.” 

If I had struck the girl the effect could not 
have been more certain. She arose quickly, 
her face a-quiver with pain; she threw her 
hands forward as if in appeal to some unseen 
figure; then she moaned, “Oh, Daddy!” and 
was gone. 

It was all so sudden that I was speechless 
and stared blankly at the mother, who looked 
helpless and bewildered. The two grand- 
mothers had taken no part nor interest in the 
scene. To them the girl was as incomprehensi- 
ble as any jungle savage. To me she was like 
some wild, free bird, caught in a net, old but 
very strong, for its meshes were made from a 
relentless law. I made my adieu with what 
grace I could and left. 


N MY way home I met Kishimoto San. 
I told him Zura declined to come to my 
house for lessons. 

*“*So! My granddaughter announced she will 
not? I shall give her a command to obey.” 

I suggested that the girl needed time for 
adjustment and that he needed much patience. 

‘*Patience! With a girl?” he replied. ‘Ah, 
Madam, you utter great demands of my dig- 
nity! It is like requesting me to smile sweetly 
when grasping the fruit of a chestnut tree 
which wears a prickly overcoat. But I thank 
your great kindness for honoring my house and 
my family. Sayonara’’ (Farewell). 

Deep thought held me fast as I passed 
through the cheerful, busy streets and up the 
long flight of steps that led from the highway 
to my home. I was too occupied mentally 
to pay much attention to Jane’s unnumbered 
questions regarding my visit. 

Hours afterward I sat on my balcony that 
overhung the soft-lapping waters below, still 
deeply thinking. The tender spirit of night 
folded meabout Outof the mystery of the vast 
blue I heard faintly a new message, potent with 
promise, charged with possibilities. Dim, silent 
mountains clustered about the silver waters, 
and toward me across the moon-misted sea 
came a procession of ghostly sails. Every ship 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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express themselves in pleasing 
and harmonious surroundings 
which reflect personal good taste. 
Where such refinement prevails 
you will find on My Lady’s dress- 
ing table—in the place of honor— 
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RAMSDELL’S 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 
She Kind that Keeps 
For twenty-four years it has been 
the accepted choice of the woman 
who cares. Its use is a daily 
delight and its quality is revealed 
in a natural beauty and compelling 


charm that assures her place 
among attractive women. 

















Tubes 25c and 50c 
Jars 35c to $1.50 











Large trial tube and Booklet ‘‘Be- 
ware The Finger of Time’’ mailed 
for 10 cents, coin or stamps. 
Department 12 | 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL ~ | 
New York City 
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A GOOD many women 


seem surprised to learn that 
the Kabo Corset 
Company makes 
other things than 
corsets. 





THE HOUSE OF 
THE MISTY STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


seemed to bear troops of white-robed maidens, 
and, as they floated past, they waved their 
- hands to me, calling for comradeship and under- 
standing, a wide-open heart, freedom to love. 


The success of 


KABO 


*“The Live Model Corset’’ 


Wouldn’t YOU like one? 


IV—Jane Gray Brings Home a Man 


Ask your dealer to show you one of 
these charming tray sets —an individual 
cream, sugarand butterthat fit snugly to- 
gether for convenient carrying ona tray. 
; The clear, sparkling glass and beautiful 
design of 


URING the weeks following my visit I had 

good reason to believe that Kishimoto 
San’s power to command was not in working 
order. Zura failed to appear for her lessons, 
nor did any message come from the ancient 
house by the sea to explain the delay. 

Every minute of my day was filled with 
classes, demands and sick babies, but between 
duties I snatched time to inspect eagerly every 
visitor who clicked a sandal or shoe heel on the 
rough stones of my crooked front path. I kept 
up the vigil for my desired pupil until I heard 
one of my adoring housemaids confide to 
the other that she had ‘“‘the great grief to re- 
late Jenkins Sensie was getting little illness in 
her head. She condescended to respond to the 
honorable knock at her door—and she a great 
teacher lady!” 

After this I transferred my observations to 
the crescent-shaped window at one end of my 
study. This ornamental opening in the wall 
commanded a full view of the main highway of 
Hijiyama. Through it I could look down far 
below upon the street life which was a pano- 
rama quietly intense, but gay and hopeful. 
This led me to a discovery one day when I 
caught sight of a dark-brown velvet dress, and 
I knew that my promised pupil was inside it. 
Her shining hair made me sure, and I guessed 
that the young man with whom she walked was 
the ship’s officer. The sight troubled me; but 
interference except by invitation was not my 
Newark, Ohio part. 

However, so unusual a creature as Zura 
Wingate could neither escape notice nor out- 
spoken comment in a conservative, etiquette- 
bound old town like Hijiyama. Through my 
pupils, most of them boys and eager to practice 
their English, I heard of many startling things 
she did. Much of the talk was of the girl’s 
wonderful talent in putting on paper Japanese 
women and babies. I had dwelt too long in 
the Orient, though, to hear with much peace 
of mind the girl’s name so freely used and I 
discouraged the talk. 

Even if I had thought it best to do so there 
was no chance for a repetition of my visit to 
Kishimoto San’s house. The demands upon 
my time and my resources were heavier than 
ever before. The winter had been bitterly cold. 
As the thermometer went down and somebody 
cornered the supply of sweet potatoes the 
price of rice soared. In the outlying districts 
many children on their way to school fainted 
for want of food; hospitals were full of the 
half-starved; police stations were crowded 
with the desperate, and temples were packed 
with petitioners beseeching the gods. 





has caused women 
and dealers who ap- 
preciate good things 
to ask that we make 
other things of simi- 
lar kind. 


We make Kabo Bras- 
siéres and Kabo Gar- 
ters for men, Women 
and children. 


whether to tempt the invalid or for the 
afternoon cup of tea. 
isey’: Gl 
Heisey’s assware 

If your dealer cannot supply you witha 
set that you like, we will deliver either 
of the two shown here direct to you, by 
Parcel Post prepaid, for $1.00. West of 
the Missouri River, $1.20. 

Write today for illustrated booklet. 
Learn how many beautiful things for 
the home you can get in Heisey’s ) 
Glassware. 


A. H. HEISEY & COMPANY 
Dept. 31 


Every one of these 
things is made to give 
the Kabo kind of 
value and service, —to 
give better values for 
your money than you 
can get in any other 
way. We believe we 
have succeeded. 








**Kabo Means Good’? 


Be sure to get the new Fashion 
Book A. Ask your dealer or 
send to us direct. It’s free. 
™” 
Kabo Corset Company 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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The Making of Rugs and Mats 
Simply fascinating for leisure hours! 
Wool Rugs and Mats, rivalling in ar- 
tistic merits the products of the loom, 
can be made at home with the greatest 
ease, from TURKEY RUG WOOL. 
Write for free BEEHIVE Booklet No. 6. 
William Taylor Stearns Co., Sole 
Agents, 219 Fourth Ave., New York 
(Look for BEEHIVE onevery skein) ) 
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Let Us Send You 


HAIR 


On Approval 


Write today for our new 1915 Hair 
and Beauty Book. Contains latest b AD my own life lacked absorbing interest 
scientific instructions on Care of Jane Gray’s activities would have furnished 
nell cag gat Mg citer Beam an inexhaustible supply. As she grew stronger 
illustrates all the latest and could come and go at her pleasure her un- 
expectedness supplied untold excitement to 

Pine Tree and Maple Leaf, the two serving 
maids earning an education by service, and 
drove old Ishi, the gardener, to tearful protest. 
““Miss Jaygray dangerful girl. She boldly 
confisteal a dimension of flower house and 
request strange demons to roost on premises.”’ 
This all came about because her affections 
embraced every created thing that came out 
of the ark, and a choice spot in my garden, 
which was also Ishi’s heaven, housed a family of 
weatherbeaten, world-weary cats, three chat- 
tering monkeys, a parrakeet and a blind puppy. 
n one occasion she brought home two ragged 
and hungry American sailors, and it required 
military tactics to piece out the “‘left-over”’ 
luncheon for them. Another time she burst 
into the room, calling: ‘‘Oh, Jenkins San! 
Come quick! See what I have brought home.”’ 
Her find proved to be a youthful American 
about twenty-four, whom she introduced as 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
’ tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This beautiful 


DREAM DAYS 


isoneofthenew pictures inthe | 


Copley-Lrints 


which for twenty years 
have beenrecognized even 
by artists as a hallmark 
of good taste in pictures. 

Unsurpassed for gifts, as 
well as for framing for 
one’s home. 

50 cents to $5.00 and 
upwards. 

At art stores, or sent on 
approval. 

Picture Catalogue 25 cents 
(stamps accepted). This cost 
deducted from a purchase of 
the Prints. It contains 400 
illustrations — practically a 
Handbook of American Art. 

Copyright by Richard F, 
Maynerd, and by 

Curtis & Cameron 

Copley Square, Boston 


























French Twist 
Coiffure 
Pompadour Front of 


Nat’1Curly Hair $2.95 Paris Fashions 


Back finished with 18- 
in. Ast, Quality Natl = in) Hair Dressing 
and catalogs 3 


Wavy Switch $2.95 

Both Pieces . $5.75 

hundreds of newest Paris and London 
creations in Hair Goods and Toilet 

Articles at guaranteed lowest prices. 
We open accounts with responsible 
women everywhere and ship goods 

prepaid on approval—no pay unless 

satisfied. Selections below are of 

splendid quality, to match any or- 
dinary shade. 


Straight Switches Wavy Switches 


134 0z. 18 in. $0.85 20in . $1.45 
2 ot20im 1.25 22in . 2.45 
2 o2z.22m 1.75 24m . 3.45 
2%) 0. 24in. 2.75 269 . 4.95 
oz. 26in. 4.45 30in. . 7.65 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22in. . . 3.45 | 
Other sizes and grades. . 50c to $50.00 
Natural Curly Pompadour . . . 2.95 





WATERPROOF 


To keep your baby happy 
and contented, see that the 
waterproof pants you buy 
are soft, cool and comfort- 
able; that they are cut to 
fit snugly over the diaper 
without clumsy fullness. 









Regular 50c, Double texture 50c, 
Silkcovered 75c, Knockabouts 25c. 
3 sizes waist measure 20, 22, 24’. 
Get the genuine. See the registered 
Stork trade-mark on the waist- 
band. If your dealercan’t supply 
you genuine Stork Pants, write to 


THE STORK CO. 
Dept. 1-Z Boston, Mass. 
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Coronet Braid, 3 oz, Wavy . . 3.95 Page Hanaford. 

Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s . $15 to $50.00 From the moment the tall young man stood FOR 
ae ae oe = — — before me, hat in hand, a wistful something you 
prepaid ON APPROVAL. If nd in his gray eyes, I had to crush a sudden desire — 
it perfectly sati act ry and a bargain, to lay my hand on his shoulder and call him Women make good incomes growing 
remit the Oo e o 









mushrooms at home in spare time, in 
cellars, barns, sheds, etc. Small beds, 
which cost practically nothing to start, 
produce up to 100 Ibs., which sell 
at 40c to $1.00 a pound.. Mr. 
Jackson has shown over 50,000 


26 in. 2% oz. Zriple son. His light hair waved back from a boyish 

little more ; ask for estimate. Write for | Natural Wavy Switc face pallid with illness, and the playful curve 
more tga ; Specially priced $4.85 : ? : ’ 

our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. =. of his mouth touched me. From the forced 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 111, 209 State St., Chicago smile to the button hanging loose on his vest 


Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost a 











AGLIMPSE OF FIFTH AVENUE =m w/ | 


ELECTING your Fall Apparel from 
this beautiful catalog is like shopping on 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 





Why put up 


there was a silent appeal. 

I asked the young man to come into the 
sitting-room, and we soon heard the story he 
had to tell. 


America’s most fashionable thoroughfare. We 
supply the smartest New York Shops with 
dainty dresses, suits, coatsand lingerie designed 
by our experts after latest Parisian modes. We New York 


for this 
Free Book 
of 


offer you, direct by mail, prepaid,up-to-the-min- 


Styles 





people how to grow mushrooms 
(hundreds of testimonials, if you 
wish them). Tells how to sell, 
materials required, etc. Instructions 
are used in State Agricultural Colleges, 


ute creations, splendidly made from the finest 
materials, atsurprising savings. In quality, beauty, styleand 
variety, the Royal line will delight you. Satisfaction or 
Money Back Guaranteed. Write for interesting catalog now. 


Royal Apparel Co., 40 E. 32nd St., New York 


and by large growers. Beginners using his instruc- 
tions often have better success than old growers, 
who follow other methods. Write for free book. 
A.V. Jackson, Falmouth Mushroom Cellars, Inc. 
222 Gifford Street, Falmouth, Mass. 


with garters that vex you 
andirritate the child? Try 


The Wilson 


the Cordand Slide garter that 
never jerks or tears. It’s so 
easy and comfortable is why 
physicians endorse it for 
health, and mothers endorse 
it because it outwears sev- 
™@ eral pairs of old kinds and 
@ without half the torn stock- 
f ings. Read our guarantee. 
For Boys and Girls, 2 to 14 years, 
shoulder style slips easily over 
head, or pin-to-waist style, 
white or black, 25c. Give age. 
Women’s shoulder style, like on 
little girl. So easy it’s a boon 
for Maternity wear, 50c. 

We and 9000 dealers guar- 
antee money back after a 
week's trial if not the best you 
ever had. If not at your deal- 
er’s, we send them postpaid 
at prices given. 

A. M. WILSON CO. 

101 Main St. Cherokee, lowa 


He said his home had been in Texas. His 
father, an oil operator and supposed to be very 
rich, died a bankrupt. He was the only mem- 
ber of the family left, and he had recently 
started to the far East to begin making his 
fortune. By chance he had drifted into Hiji- 
yama. He understood there was a demand for 
teachers here. He was quite sure he could 
teach; but he would have to go slow at first, 
for he was just recovering from a slight illness. 

*“Have you been ill a long time?” I asked, 
striving to keep my sympathy in hand. 

*“Y—es; no,” was the uncertain reply. ‘‘ You 
see I don’t quite remember. Time seems to 
have run away from me.” 

‘Were you ill before you left America or 
after you sailed?” I inquired. 

The boy paled, flushed, then stammered out 
his answer: ‘‘I—I—I’m sorry, but really I 
can’t tell you. The beastly thing seems to have 
left me a bit hazy.” 

A bit hazy indeed! It was as plain as the 
marks of his severe illness that he was evading 
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SW in a few minutes without heat — | 

S$} guaranteed not to injure the | 
hair in any way — far supe- | 
rior to kid or any 
other curlers. 










The Christmas cooking 
and baking will be bet- 
ter if you'll get and use 
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Fifty millions in daily use. | |MCeRPclinavarcyele Me ateloBuety h Lite 

Guaranteed unbreakable. they can't be beaten: 


Ask y leale d hi é 
with aehae en tl ee ee ae The A. Colburn Company 
Philadelphia, U:S.A. 


Money willingly refunded. 


iJ WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY Tl 
67 SOUTH FRONT ST., PHILA. 
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THE HOUSE OF 
THE MISTY STAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 
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my question. His hands trembled so he could 
hardly hold the cup of tea I gave him, so I 
pursued my inquiries no further. 

After a long pause he tried again to tell his 
story. “Is»was seeking employment when Miss 
Gray found me. My! but I was glad to see 
some one who seemed like home. The way she 
walked right up to me and said, ‘Why, howdy 
do. I’m glad to see you. Now come right up 
to the “Misty Star” with me,’ I tell you it 
made my heart thump. Didn’t know whether 
the ‘Misty Star’ was a balloon or a planet; 
didn’t care much. Miss Gray was so kind and 
I was tired. Hunting a job in an unknown 
language is rather discouraging.” 

**Discouraged!” laughed Jane, poking up 
the fire and arranging a big chair in which she 
put Mr. Hanaford, at the same time stuffing 
a pillow behind his back. ‘The idea of being 
discouraged when the ae is full of poetry 
and love staring you right in the face! Besides 


there is always hope blooming everywhere like 


Lavender Salts 2 a field full of daisies.” 


offer the most agreeable relief from 
bad air and unpleasant odors of all 
kinds. Carry a small bottle of 
Crown Salts in your wrist bag and 
you won’t get headaches from shop- 
ping in stores where the air is foul, 
or from traveling in crowded cars. 

Leave a bottle unstoppered a few 
: minutes in the sick room or the room 
z where the gentlemen smoke and the air 
will be purified and everybody feel re- 
freshed. You'll find scores of smelling 
salts, but it will be worth while to see 
that you get the real smelling salts — 
Crown. 

For Sale Everywhere 


Handy-size bottle 25c, boudoir sizes 
50c and $1.00. Also in cut-glass bot- 
tles with salts in color to harmonize 
with boudoir decorations. 


Write for Crown Booklet 


‘* Taste and Personality in Perfumes”’ 


illustrating and listing the many perfume s, 
soaps and toiletarticles made by The Crown 
Perfumery Co., of London. 


LEHN & FINK, NewYork 


Sole Agents for 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., London 
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UR visitor’s face crinkled with suppressed 

amusement at the little lady’s funny mix- 
ture of words, and he asked: ‘‘Are you never 
discouraged?”’ 

‘**Goodness me, no! Not now. IT can’t afford 
to be discouraged. You see I’m pledged to help 
a lot of unfortunate friends. I haven’t a cent 
of money and every time I let the teeniest little 
discouragement show its face it would surely 
knock a plank out of the hospital I’m going to 
build for them.” 

‘Build a hospital without money?” said he. 

“Tf you are that kind of magician perhaps you 
can tell me where I can find so many students 
that riches will pour in upon me? i 

“Yes, indeed, I can,” assented Miss Gray 
generously. “The pupils are sure, if the pay 
isn’t. Miss Jenkins can find you a barrelful.” 

The young man turned to me. “A baker’s 
dozen would do to start with. Would you be 
so kind? I need them very much. I must 
have work.” ‘ 

His manner was so earnest and appealing, | Se 
his need so evident, that I was ready to turn FE. d f : 
over to him every student on my list, if that very ay ace Wwe 
were the thing necessary to enable him to earn 


a living and get a new grip on life. 2 encies on ly. Woke bY 


He entered into all our suggestions eagerly. 
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Z and Engtish open . miniettakions of mothe i aces ‘enced hid. | of a POW d Cr W hich ' J duld protect the com- 
den chords. He did not hide his enjoyment, | . : ty 
=t but talked well and entertainingly of every |  plexion and so preserve its youthful bloom and 
: thing except himself. At times he was boyishly | 2 Pee: : ; 
==), Pf, Si =) | sw then, seemingly without, cause, the | freshness. Millions of women are using such a 
———— «/fe S3lOUSe 100 Lhe gies iy of ime eyes og fade fe qee one | } 
of bewildered confusion and he would sit in ‘3 a m , 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY silence. “I hoped it was the effect of his illness powder today. To those who do not know its 
at last he rose reluctantly and sai ° 
veer i-th he casi goin Jane onsivvady acco if he delightfulness we make below a free offer of 
for Ladies’ Home Journal Readers would be sure to come back tomorrow and the ' 


By doing a strictly mail order business we day after. 
are able to offer you a remarkable sav- ““Why dear lady, you are very kind! Sure 


t=) 

ing on your usual blouse cost. there will be no risk of wearing out a welcome? 

“ : And I have no letter of introduction.” arine O OWw er 
q “Vou can’t even dent the welcome at Miss 

; /; Jenkins’s house. It has been forged with kind- 

, ness and polished ‘with love, and we wouldn’t 
have time to read a letter of introduc tion if you 
had one. Please come right away.” 

Our visitor stood voicing his thanks and 
bidding us adieu when the tuneful gong at the 
front door was struck by no uncertain hand. 

The setting sun wrapped “The House of the 


This perfect preparation is so fie 
in body, has such splendid c/mging 
qualities that it stays on without being notice- 
able and protects the skin. Every complexion 









































































c, Misty Star” in a veil of purple, shot with pink, so protected fears no burning sun or biting 
c As the subdued radiance crept into the room : : 
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) If you love music V2 
SE 
aM there should be a 
TN, ns : | 
ly Victrola in your home i 
WI Oak + 
114) A musical instrument is only as efficient as i 
1 | the musician who plays it—no better. Assum- At 
A) ing there is a piano, an organ, a violin, a flute, \ 
/2|— or any other musical instrument in your home, 
(>|! it does not necessarily follow that the music L | 
] _ you hear is the best that can be played on Victrola VIII, $40 
|| these instruments. Everyone knows that each yi 
iA one of these instruments can respond only up 
|), to the limitations of each individual performer. 
Dal On the other hand, a Victrola has no limi- 
| tations—with a Victrola you can hear practically | 
7 all the music of all the world sung and played 
by the greatest artists, bands and orchestras. | 
For within the pages of the Victor catalog there | 
/© are more than 5000 vocal and instrumental : 
vy, selections for you to choose from. 
i Is there not a place for a Victrola in your 
home? Some day youwill surely havea Victrola, 
and when this day.comes you will immediately L 
| realize that you have added to your home the i \ 
'' one thing that will bring the greatest pleasure . | ie 
|; to every member of your family. ooo Lit 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles f 
1 from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer will gladly play 
any music you wish to hear. 
| i Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, mn. &, U. 9. & 3 a ee 
ie | Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— | / 
vA the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. k 
lial Victor Fibee Noodlee $0 cole per #65 GTS wee cuted 60h toed sight times) \ 
: 1 New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month | | 
al 
¥ k 
Victrola XVI, $200 ANY 
Mahogany or oak E | 
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SCENE 

A clearing in a forest in winter. Represent bare 
trees or evergreens, rocks and one or two fallen 
logs on the ground. A stuffed squirrel sits ona 
stone, eating a nut. Stuffed birds are on bare 
branches. At the back of the stage, in the center, 
ts adoor about six feet square, made to look like 
the cover*of a book. It shows gilt or colored dec- 
orations, and the title: ‘* Story-Book Land.’’ If 
convenient arrange three or four white screens 
like book pages, which are hinged back of the door. 
When the door is swung open the white leaves 
appear behind it, and the characters step from 
between them, out on the stage, as if stepping out 
of the book. 

When the curtain rises this whole book-door is 
completely hidden with branches of evergreen and 
trailing vines. Over all the scenery and acces- 
Sories there is snow, represented by means of 
cotton wool, sprinkled flour or while paint. The 
ground may be entirely white, or brown with 
patches of snow. 

Enter two little children, Dick and Dotty. They 
wear white coats and caps, leggings and mittens. 
They comein, hand inhand, looking about as if 
searching for something. 

DICK: 

Dolly, did you hear Grandma say 

She’d give to me, on Christmas Day, 

My favorite story book if I 

Would tell her just what book to buy? 
DOLLY: 

Yes, and she said the same to me. 

But, Dick, I can’t, because, you see, 

I’ve never read a book at all; 

You know, I am so very small! 

DICK: 

But we will learn to read some day. 

DOLty: 

Of course we will! And so/ say, 
Let’s sit down here on this big stone 
And think what books we’d like to own. 


[They sit side by side ona rock, elbows on knees, 
chins in hands. They think for a moment and 
sigh dee ply. 

DOLLY: 

IT don’t know what the books are ’bout. 

DICK: 

I wish somebody’d help us out! 


{Enter am old PRINTER Man. He Looks Like 
a venerable Gutenberg, with flowing while hair 
and beard, a voluminous black robe and a black 


silk skull-cap. 


PRINTER MAN: 
What ho, my lass!) What ho, my lad! 
Why are your faces long and sad? 
DIcK (rising): 
We want two story books, kind sir, 
One book for me and one for her. 


DOLLY (rising and curtsying): 
But we don’t know what ones to pick. 
I’m Dolly, sir, and he is Dick. 
DICK: 
Do help us, if you’ll be so kind, 
The land of story books to find. 


PRINTER MAN: 

Well, well! I am a Printer Man; 

I’d like to help you all I can; 

Suppose I show you how it looks 

In the dear land of story books. 

Suppose that now I let you greet 

Story-book people you will meet 

As years go On, and you may see 

Which of them will your favorite be. 
DOLLY: 

Oh, good, kind, lovely Printer Man! 
DICK: 

Please do that for us if you can! 
PRINTER MAN: 

I’ll need assistance, I’m afraid. 

Ho, Brownies, come! I want your aid! 


[Three or four BROWNIES come running in in 
response tothe PRINTER Man’s call. They pull 
away the vines and greens that hide the book- 
door, and, exerting all their strength, push open 
the big cover. There is revealed a tille page, with 
the legend: ‘‘Story- Book Lari, Where Dwell 
Well-Known Friends of All Children.’’ 


PRINTER MAN: 
Stories that all the coming years 
Will bring to eager waiting ears. 


[Dick and DOLLy sit down on a@ log or slone to 
watch what happens. The PRINTER MAN seals 
himself ona rock and waves his hand for the 
Brownies to open the book. The Brownies push 
open the tille page, and RoBIN Hoop steps from 
between theleaves. He is garbed like a hunter, in 
green, and carries bow and arrows. 
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By Carolyn Wells 


HEADING PICTURE BY FRANCES BASSETT COMSTOCK 


Rosin Hoon (Air, “Oft in the Stilly Night”): 

Oft in the stilly night, 

Through wood and forest crashing, 
With all his men of might, 

Bold Robin Hood comes dashing. 
From near and far, o’er brake and scar, 

I call my bowmen trusty; 
All free as air, without a care, 

We sing with voices lusty. 
Oft in the stilly night, 

Through wood and forest crashing, 
With all his men of might, 

Bold Robin Hood comes dashing! 


[As each character finishes his song he goes to his 
appointed place on the stage. He may make a 
bow to the children and the PRINTER MAN, or 
wave his hand gayly, or perform any other ap pro- 
priate dramatic action. The three auditors say 
nothing, but express their appreciation by smiles 
or applause. 


[In each instance the BROWNIES open the book to 
admit the next character. 


[Enter MOTHER GOOSE. 


MorHer Goose (Air, ‘‘ Bluebells of Scotland”’): 

Oh, I’m Mother Goose, and my songs of joy 
and mirth 

Are loved by children all over this big earth. 

They learn them in the nursery, they sing 
them at their play, 

And all Mother Goose Tales are happy, glad 
and gay. 


I tell of the Old Woman living in a Shoe, 

Bo-Peep and Miss Muffet, and Simple Simon 
too; 

And Little Tommy Tucker, Jack Horner and 
Jack Sprat; 

And Old Mother Hubbard and Dame Trot 
and her cat. 


{MotHER Goose, with her stick, hobbles to her 
place. 


[Enter ROBINSON CRUSOE, garbed as in 
pictures of him. 


the 


ROBINSON CrUSOE (Air, “‘ Mandalay”): 
I am old Robinson Crusoe; 
On an island in the sea 
I lived all solitary, 
With none to speak to me; 
Only beasts and birds and fishes 
Broke the silence of the place; 
And I lived my life alone there, 
Seeing never human face. 


On that island in the sea 
I was busy as could be; 
And I lived in fair good fortune for a lonely 
refugee. 
But when Friday came to me 
I was filled with joy and glee; 
And he was my companion on that island in 
the sea. 


[Enter LITTLE Rep Ripinc-Hoon, a smiling little 
girl with a pretty frock and a long scarlet cape 
and hood. She carries a little basket. 


LittLeE Rep Ruipinc-Hoop (Air, ‘Nut-Brown 
M aiden’’): 
Mother tells me, 
“Now do be good, Red Riding-Hood!” 
Mother tells me, 
“ Be good, Red Riding-Hood.” 
And so when she may ask it, 
I take a little basket, 
And go to Grandma’s, to Grandma’s in the 
wood. 


Mother made ‘me 
This little cloak and little hood, 
Mother made me 
This little cloak and hood; 
And so I scamper gayly, 
To visit Grandma daily; 
Dear old Grandma— Grandma in the wood. 


[Enter LEATHERSTOCKING, @ youth dressed in the 
garb of the hero of Cooper’s tale. 
LEATHERSTOCKING (Air, “The Blue Juniata”? ): 
Though I’m a white man born, 
I’m Leatherstocking. 
Cities and towns I scorn, 
With people flocking. 
I prize my strength and youth, 
Fearless and daring! 
For aught but right and truth 
Nothing I’m caring. 


[After the manner of a scout LEATHERSTOCKING 
darts to his place. 

[Enter LITTLE Eva, a fair-haired child as described 
in ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


LitrLe Eva (Air, “ Dixie’’): 
I’m Little Eva, and I think I’m lucky 
To be born in old Kentucky, 
Far-away, far-away, far-away Dixie Land! 


Uncle Tom is just the dearest! 
Topsy, she is just the queerest! 
Far-away, far-away, far-away Dixie Land! 


Oh, I love all the darkies! 
I love them all. 
And everybody always says: ‘‘I love dear 
little Eva.”’ 
Away, away, down South in dear old Dixie. 


(Litre EvA runs to her place. 


[Enter Tom Brown. For costume see pictures in 
“Tom Brown’s School Days.” 


Tom Brown (Air, “When I Was a Lad,” from 

the opera of ‘‘ Pinafore”): 

WhenI wasa ladI went to school, 

I kept my temper and] kept the rule; 

Though full of mischief I upheld the right, 

And I never shirked what seemed to me a 
good, fair fight. 

No, Inevershirked what seemed to me a good, 
fair fight. 

I bought the sausages for East one day, 

When they tossed me in a blanket I endured 
their play. 

I upheld honor and I put fraud down, 

And every one was friendly with young Tom 
Brown. 


[Enter ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Costume like that 
in Tenntel’s pictures. 


ALICE (Air, “Maryland, My Maryland’’): 

The dearest place you ever knew, 
Wonderland, my Wonderland. 

The queerest place you e’er went through, 
Wonderland, my Wonderland. 

’Tis there the White Queen plays croquet, 

There the March Hare and Hatter stay, 

And Dear White Rabbit shows the way 
To Wonderland, my Wonderland. 


There Gryphon and Mock Turtle live, 
In Wonderland, my Wonderland. 

The Duchess good advice will give, 
In Wonderland, my Wonderland. 

The Dodo plans a Caucus race, 

The Cheshire Cat shows smiling face; 

Oh, it is just the dearest place! 
Wonderland, my Wonderland! 


[Enter Tom Sawyer, copied from Mark Twain’s 
book, “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” 


Tom SAwYveEr (Air, “ Katy’s Letter’): 
Oh, I’m Tom Sawyer, said to be the worst boy 
in our village, 
The citizens accuse me of all mischief, theft 
and pillage. 
The farmers say I spoil their crops and ruin all 
their tillage; 
But I love my dear Aunt Polly, and she loves 
me faithfully. 
I am her greatest joy. 
And she loves me, yes, she loves me, 
For I’m her sister’s boy. 


I ran away with Huck and Joe to be three 
pirates fearful! 
I came back home and found the folks were 
anything but cheerful. 
And all the town—the parson, too 
sad and tearful. 
So meand Huck and Joe came back 
but there was joy! 
Oh my, but there was joy! 
And Aunt Polly cuffed and kissed me, 
For I’m her greatest joy! 


were very 


andmy, 


[Tom ‘tweaks the children’s ears as he scampers to 
his place. 

[Enter the LittLE Women. Select four girls to 
represent Louisa Alcott’s “‘ Little Women.” The 
costumes are very sim ple and old-fashioned, and 
may be copied from the pictures of the play as 
given recently. They sing in quartet. 


LittLE Women ( Air, ‘‘ Cousin Jedediah”’): 
Oh, we're the little women, four happy sisters 
we; 
have the dearest mother! 
home to tea. 
Her slippers by the fire, and the lamplight 
*neath the dome 
For we must all get ready 
coming home! 
Marmee is our darling! 
I’m Meg, the oldest. 
I’m Jo, the scapegrace! 
I’m Beth, the next one. 
I’m little Amy. 
Marmee will soon be here! 
Oh, won’t we have a jolly time! 
Oh, won’t we have a jolly time! 
Come, Girlies, put the kettle on, we'll all have 
tea! 


she’s coming 


We 


for Marmee’s 


[The four group themselves in their assigned places, 


[Enter UNCLE Remus, an old colored man, as in 
the book by Joel Chandler Harris. 











UncLeE Remus (Air, ‘‘ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground”): 
I am pore ol’ Uncle Remus, 
But merry tales I tell, 
Of Brer Fox and ol’ Brer Possum, 
And that ol’ Brer Coon as well. 
Oh, that Tar Baby! 
Settin’ by the fence; 
OV Brer Rabbit got stuck up dar! 
And I haven’t seen him sence. 


[Enter LitTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. He wears the 
well-known blue velvet suit, white lace collar, etc. 


Lorp FaUNTLEROY (Air, ‘‘ My Old Kentucky 
Home”): 
Lord Fauntleroy at yourservice, if you please, 
I’m happy to be here today. 
I used to live in surroundings such as these, 
But now I live in England far away. 
Now I live in England, 
I wish we hadn’t moved; 
For I like Dick Hobbs, and a lot of others, too, 
In America, the land I always loved. 


[Enter Mowcul, garbed as nearly as may be con- 
vententlike the young hero of Kipling’s ** Jungle 
Book.” 

MowcG11(Air, “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean’): 

always have lived in the forest, 
T always have lived in the wood; 
I am not afraid of the beasties, 
I think they are gentle and good. 
Akela! Shere Khan! 
Baloo, Bagheera, and all the rest. 
I’m Mowgli—Man-cub! 
Life in the forest is best! 


[Enter PrTER PAN. For this character select a 
slender, graceful boy and if possible obtain 
a picture of the actress who played this réle, as 
a model for the costume. His actions must be 
weird and elflike. He springs about from place 
to place as he sings, tweaking the ears or pulling 
the hair of the others. 


PETER PAN (Air, ‘‘ Baby Mine”): 

I am gay and J am glad, oh! 
Peter Pan, Peter Pan! 

For I’ve found my missing shadow, 
Peter Pan, Peter Pan! 

In the moonlight I will peep 

At the children sound asleep, 

To their rooms I softly creep, 
Peter Pan, Peter Pan! 

And I take them off to keep, 

Peter Pan! 


I am weird and I am eerie! 
Peter Pan, Peter Pan! 

I can fly and not get weary, 
Peter Pan, Peter Pan! 

I’m hiding all the day, 

But at night I dance away, 

On my pipes I gayly play, 
Peter Pan, Peter Pan! 

I’m half mortal and half fay, 

Peter Pan. 


PRINTER MAN: 
Dear Dick and Dolly, here you see them all. 
Story-book people, who have heard my call. 
Which seems to you to be the very best ? 
Of which one will you read with greatest zest ? 


Dick: 
Oh, Printer Man! I want to read them all! 


Doty: 
I love them, every one, both great and small! 


PRINTER MAN: 
Then, dearies, as the Christmases may come 
Year after year to your own happy home, 
I’m sure that all these people gathered ’round, 
Soon orlate on your bookshelves will be found. 


Fuit Cuorus (Azz, “ Vivel’A mour”’): 
Oh, weare the people of Story-Book Land, 
Quite a good company. 
For happiest moments of childhood we stand, 
Memories dear are we. 
We come from all countries and come from all 
climes, 
And some have our troubles and some have 
good times. 
But every one knows 
And every one loves 
The people of Story-Book Land. 


There are stirring adventures in Story-Book 
Land; 
Wonderful tales we tell. 
And brave deeds of daring were done by our 
band, 
With frolic and funas well 
We tell of the fortunes of lassie or lad, 
And some are pathetic and some gay and glad, 
But every one knows 
And every one loves 
The people of Story-Book Land. 


CURTAIN 
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By Ekin Wallick “ 




















An Oil Lamp for $9 Complete 


A Revolving Pookrack for $7.50 


HE lamps and candlesticks in the panel at the top 

of the page come in various sizes and shapes other 
than those mentioned in the block of text below in the 
center of the page. 


R. WALLICK will answer any questions about 

articles on this page and tell you where they may 
be purchased for the amounts stated, if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is sent with the inquiry. 





This Madonna and Child, 
by Botticelli Costs $3.75 


, ~ $4.25 Will Buy This 
Mahogany W aste- Waste -Paper Basket 
Paper Basket W hich 


Costs $4.50 

















¥ 
i) This Child’s Folding Yard in White Enamel With 
-anel Inserts Comes Complete for $9 
F , : i $3.50 Will Buy This 
A Smoke-Stand for $2 > ar oneeate Sa F Oak Smoke-Stand 


HE first electric lamp is 26inches 

high and costs $9.25, including 
silk shade. The second lamp is 14 
inches high, has a plaited linen 
shadeand costs $1.50. The third is 
of brass, 1014 inches high. It is 
filled with an eight-hour candle tab- 
let. It comes complete for $l. The 
mahogany candlestick costs with 
shade $1.25, The center candle- 
stick is 12 inches high and costs 
$3.50. Next to it is a mahogany 
candlestick with Dresden shade 
costing $1.25. Thesix-sided candle- 
stick with etched globe is 18 inches 
high and costs $3.75. The white 
enameled bedroom lamp 16 inches 
high comes with shade for $3. The 
last electric lamp is 20 inches high 
and costs complete $6.50. 





Silk Workstand, Mahogany 
Frame, Comes at $3.25 
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A Chinese Folding Tea-Table Costing $3.75 $15 Buys This Mahogany Tea-Table, With Two Shelves That A Gate-Les Table in Brown Oak for $15; the 
The Brass Flower Basket Costs $3.50 Can be Extended and an Extra Oblong Tray Green Pottery Jar is $1.25 
(Page 76) 
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Hand-Painted Butterfly Sachet 
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Still Another Use of Crépe Paper 
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Here are Suggestions for Pretty Gifts for 
Every One in the Family 











Crocheted Bonnet for Baby Corset-Bag of Cretonne 

ROM five to twenty- 
five centswill makeany 

of the articles on this page, 
and many another idea 
that has been worked out 
in a practicalway. Young 
girls and children can make 
nearly all, if not all, the 
pretty things, and the busy 
woman will find many 
quickly made articles too. 
A booklet describing 
the articles, together with 
the club plan, will be sent 
upon request. Inclose 
four cents in stamps, and \ 


HY do you not join 
our Christmas Club 
and resolve that this year 
will mark the beginning of 
right giving? Few will 
dispute that the spirit of 
Christmas is happily ex- 
pressed by the custom of 
gift giving, yet this cus- 
tom is not worthy the good 
will and cheer that should 
prevail unless the giving is 

both sane and sincere. 
Truly it is the thought, 
not the gift, which counts, 

y, 











and the gift which shows 
the ingenuity of the maker 
is surely the one most ap- 
preciated by a friend. 











\ address Edith M. Burtis, 
Any Gil Can Make These Lovely THE LapieEs’ HOME 


JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Salt Leads for [er Friend 


) 
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Three -Cornered Vanity-Bas 
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Gifts for the Traveler and Appropriate for Many 


.- wciniaeg sya Tastes and Needs - 
—— - 




















Bookstand, Cretonne Covered 
































ak twee These Candle Shade of y 
Individual Sachets Paper, Silk Lined y 4 
ZS 





A Work-Tray Which Folds Up 


Attractive School- 
Bag fora Child, and 
a Needlecase 


Receptacle for a 
Man’s Scarfpins and 
Collar Buttons 








This Case Will Delight a Boy 


A Folding Home-Made Chessboard 
: (Page 77) ran] oo 
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Selected by the Needlework Editors 











Metal Book Rests Made Ornate With Cretonne 








Bureau Tray for Hairpins and Combs One of the New Spool Sewing Baskets 


NE of the newest of bureau trays, both orna- 

mental and useful, is shown in this design which 

has a cushion for the hairpins and a place for side 
combs or small ornaments. 


























\ 





Handy Tray for Vase or Pins 
The New Christmas Candy-Dish With Cover 
NYTHING new in 
the realm of negli- 
gees is sure to be inter- 
esting and here we have 
an absolutely original 
design for a boudoir set — 
in cap, jacket and fancy- 
work bag. If you can 
match it with the wearer- 
to-be’s room so much the 
better, but the idea is per- 
fectly adaptable to new 
cretonne, 


HE cretonnes shown this season 

offer such a beautiful variety of col- 
ors that one may easily obtain a favorite 
of which to make a personal gift. The 
wall pocket for a closet and the double 
bag are made in the small patterns, while 
the cushion and the hoop bag show the 
stunning effect of large designs. 



































Four Lovely Bags for as Many Kinds of Sewing 








N THESE cretonne and glass novelties | 

Mrs. Louise Heath Maycock has devised | 
a unique way of obtaining artistic effects 
with simple materials. 

A plain glass saucer may be given an 
Oriental touch by a covering of cretonne 
and a binding of gilt braid. Glue must 
be used in applying the materials to the | 
glass—and careful work is necessary for 
good results. In the same way pretty 
bonbon jars, powder boxes, etc., may be 
made for gifts at a very small cost. 
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A Novelty for the Bureau A Glass Jar and a Sau- 
is This Puff and Powder ; cer May be Beautified 
Dish in Cretonne Se With Cretonne 





The Sewing-Club Bag—Easily Carried 
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: ' ‘ The Dainty Girl’s Utility Box in Cretonne 
Box Cushions for the Couch are a New Note in Upholstery a oe 
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Note—Complete descriptions for making these articles will be sent to our readers upon request. Please inclose postage 
with your letter, and address the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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| For the Daintiest of Fancy-Work New Medallion Pincushion 
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tor Christmas 
Selected by May and Edith Hamilton 
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Ribbon Rose Powder-Puff 








Rose Pincushion in a Glass 


Trinket-Box With Cushion Top 


HIS frilly house jacket, too, is 

as pretty as can be in the orig- 
inal, which is crocheted in ivory 
white wool floss and trimmed with 
pale blue ribbons that meet in a 
bow with long ends at the front. 
The rose-wreath design, worked in 
cross-stitch, is in pink and green 
and is continued over the fronts. 

Of course no two persons ever 
think exactly alike, but the only 
difference of opinion we had over 
that lace box was the color of 
the ribbon. Really it is just the 
loveliest thing ever in lace over silk 
with the hoop handle wound with 
ribbon! Louise Heath Maycock, 
who made it, gave the crowning 
touch in those soft lace roses. 

As to sachets, this envelope of 
pale blue moiré ribbon is a beauty. 
The pad inside is scented with rose 
powder, and a fine cord loop slips 
over the ribbon roses as a fastener. 


[’. IS said there’s luck in odd num- 
bers, sO please count these ideas 
for gifts and then let us knowif the 
old adage is truth-proof. 

How do you like that bag up in 
the corner? It isa brand-new de- 
sign by Emily Pratt Gould, who 
makes such lovely negligees and 
other pretty things for girls. Pale 
blue silk, white lace and pale pink 
silk roses give you an idea of how 
beautiful it is in color, and with 
these materials and dainty hand- 
work you can have one like it. 

That darling little cap next to 
the bag is just a square of all-over 
lace caught in a couple of plaits at 
each side with a ribbon rose and 
drawn together at the back with a 
bow. And one of the prettiest hang- 
ing pincushions is this new medal- 
lion shape made of a small gilt pic- 
ture frame (minus the glass) padded 
and covered with silk and lace. 




















A Rose Sachet and a 
New Idea for a Lace 


Slip-Over Shoes for 
Evening are Shown in 


Sewins-Box Velvet or Suede With Fur 


tt PEST ACRES, oy 
en itennits s# 
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Ribbon-Covered Hanger for Your New Fur Set 


NOTE—Now please don’t hesitate to write for information regarding these designs. We shall be more than glad to help you with them by 


sending descriptions upon request if postage is inclosed. These will include working directions for crocheting the pretty house jacket. il 
I Address The Hamilton Girls, Tue LApies” HoME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. : 
L sonia ae = era ee ee a ee - —— ~ - 
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Shampoo with 
‘“Packer’s’’ to- 
night. Then 
notice how de- 


lightfully your 
scalp tingles 
with a new- 
found sense of 
vigor and abso- 
lute cleanliness. 





Packers 
Tar 5o0ap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


To help you get 
lasting benefit from 
66 ’ 
Packer’s,’” may 
we send post-paid 
our indexed manual 
“ec . 
— The Hair and 
the Scalp—Their 
Modern Care and 
Treatment ?”’ 
Send 10c for sample 
of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
State whether you wish 
cake or liquid. 
THE PACKER 
MANUFACTURING CO, 
Suite 87G 

















PATENT 


EETS 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 








They improve the fit and 
fashion of your dress, keeping 
seams smooth and flat. En- 
dorsed by best dressmakers. 


The name “Peet's” is on envelope. A 4 
Invisible Eyes 5c. HooksandEyes|0c. = 
**It’s in the Triangle’’ Y ; 
PEET BROS. Philadelphia WON'T RUST 
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|| Girls’ and Boys’ Outdoor Garments 
|} Most useful directionsforcoats,sweat- 
ers, muffiers andcaps,insimplestitches, 
knitted from the famous BEEHIVE 
Scotch Fingering, used in England 
since 1785, are given in BEEHIVE 
Booklet No.3. Write for it. It is free. 
William Taylor Stearns Co. Sole 
Agents, 217 Fourth Av., New York. 
(Look forthe BEEHIVEon every skein) 
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Always remember this 
fact about your hair: 


If there is any condition of your hair 
you want to improve, if it hasn’t enough 
life and gloss, if there is dandruff or 
too much oil, never forget that the 
condition of your 4air depends on the 
condition of your scalp. 


How to keep the 
scalp healthy = 

To keep the scalp healthy and active, | 
shampoo your head regularly in the fol- Hl 
lowing way: Rub your scalp fully five Ee 
minutes with the tips of your fingersto © 
loosen the dandruff and dead skin. Then 
apply a hot lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it in, rub it in, rub it in. 
Rinse thoroughly in gradually cooler 
water, having the final water really 
cold. Dry perfectly, then brush gently 
for some time. 

The formula for Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is the work of an authority on 
the skin and hair. The treatment with 
Woodbury’s softens the scalp, gently 
removes the dead skin, keeps the pores 
active and brings afresh supply of blood 
to nourish the hair roots. x 

Try it. See what a delightful feel- © 
ing it gives your scalp, how alive it 
makes it feel. Tear off the illustration 
of the cake shown below and put it © 
in your purse as a reminder to get 
Woodbury’s and use it for a shampoo. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c acake. No 
one hesitates at the price after their first cake. 


Woodbury’s 
i Facial Soap — 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the beg 
United States and Canada 4 
Write today for samples 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 10c, samples 
al Soap, Facial Cream and d Powder. 


DE a In Me 





Ni las, Mal lity to Bhai 
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+ §* a 2 Spring 
Grove dve., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, ‘or to the 
Andrew Jergens Co., 

; Lid.,Dept.1-J,Perth, 

| Ontario, Canada 
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Shoe} 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.”’ 






Can be Strengthened 
For Children Whose Ankles Turn In 


‘The Coward Arch Support Shoe with 
Coward Extension Heel, strength- 
ens weak ankles, holds the arch in 
its natural position, relieves muscle 
strain and prevents ‘‘flat-foot.’’ 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8S. Coward for over 34 years. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near haeness 8t., New York 














Nearly 2,000 standard an 
classical selections in the famous eGENTURY 
EDITION,” at only 10c a copy. Published prices 
25c to $1. We guarantee satisfaction or return money. 
ll grades; for Teaching, Drawing Room, or Concert 
Very finest edition; Foreign and American com- 
Ask your dealer for “CENTURY” cat- 
. If he does not carry the line send 
us his name and we will mail you 
complete catalog FREE. Century 
Mus. Pub. Co., 231 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
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> Infants’ Garments 
}/ Plain knitting receipts for Baby Gar- 
| ments, simplest of stitches; the best 





possibleshapes; made from the famous 

/ BEEHIVE Scotch Fingering. Famous 

English Yarns used since 1785. Wash 

beautifully. W: vauier foes booklet No. 12. 
m yo Stearns Co., Sole Agents 
21 Av., New York 

(Look forthe BEEHIV E oneveryskein) 




















‘“‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid Positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 























































For Your Motes or 


Some to Make, Others 


OMFORT for 

the motorist is 
essential to the 
pleasure of the trip 
whether it bea long 
or a short one. In 
motor caps for men / 
the regulation | 
shapes obtainable 
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to Buy 


HE rail bag is 
an especial 
convenience for 
week-end trips, its 
many pockets pro- 
viding space for a 
complete outfit. 
Descriptions of 
these articles, in- 

















F 
4 in the shops are the cluding patterns of F 
most desirable, the caps and direc- ; 
but for women’s tions for the afghan e 
wear the individu- and scarf, will be 
{ ally becoming style sent upon request. 4 
: is the thing to have: Address the Nee- i 
made of either dlework Editors, " 
cloth or velvet for The Ladies’ Home i 
daytime use, and Journal, Independ- fi 
of colored chiffon ence Square, 4 
for evening. Philadelphia. | 
tq 
; 
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‘ 
Crocheted Afghan in Two-Color Worsteds Suéde Foot-Warmer, Fleecy Lined 
= 
f 
‘| 
i # 
b é 
5 
| | 
a 1 
A Complete Toilet Bag ! 
and a Silk Mesh Veil 
With a Satin Case 
i 
1 
q 
| 
Set - nept Picnic Set 
Cups Wit a er Complete With Case 
5 i 
4 
| 
4 
| 
j 
Handsome Motor Scarf in Knitting Motor Rail Bag With Many Pockets 
a a I I er TR OL Ce A 
tL. —— 
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Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 





j 
| 
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Here is the lowly tomato, 


« 


spiced and spruced, and 
formed into a most delicious 
out-of-the-ordinary savory. 
Cox’s Gelatine makes this 
Tomato Jelly possible. 


TOMATO JELLY 
(Eight to ten persons) 

1% oz. (3 heaping tablespoonfuls) 
COX’S INSTANT POWDERED GELA- 
TINE. Rag P soory (3 cups) water. 1 can 
or 1% lbs. fresh tomatoes. 1 slice onion. 
1 tablespoonful ae 6 whole white 
Peppers. 1 bay leaf. 1 teaspoonful 
salt. 44 teaspoonful sugar. Few drops 
red coloring. Whites and shells 2 eggs. 
Put the Gelatine into a saucepan; 
add all the other ingredients except 
the coloring; beat over the fire until 
boiling; remove the whisk and allow 
to boil up; draw to one side and 
cover for five minutes. Pour boiling 
water through a jelly bag, then the 
jelly and add coloring. Pour into a 
wet mol 


Con ’s New Manual 

of Gelatine Cookery 
is a great help to the housewife. 
It is a veritable storehouse of in- 
formation as to what can be done 
with Cox’s Gelatine. Write for 
a free copy. 


THE COX GELATINE Co. 
Dept. B, 100 Hudson St. 
New York City 
Sole Agents in U. S. A. for 

G&G. 


‘ox, Ltd., 


dinbu tgh, Scotland 
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Dresses Made After Our Patented 
“KWICK—KONFORM” SYSTEM 


To conform quickly to desired size. 
“Just Pull the Tape”’ 
Eliminates old methods. No clumsy 
elastic. No hidden plaits. Preserves 
normal appearance. 

Latest Popular Styles and Materials 
3.50 to $30.00 
Ready to Wearand Made to Measure. 
No. 129— Maternity Dress of Satin 

Stripe Mercerized Crépon. 
Trimming of Satin and i$4 95 
Shadow Lace. . e 
Send for loose-leaf ‘atalogue L-11, of 
Dresses, Skirts, Coats, Capes, Corsets 
and Negligees. 
No.129 The American Women’s Wear Co. 
121-L. West 25th St. New York City 





























- TEETH- -CUTTING 
MADE EASY 


by using 


BABY EDUCATOR 


Food Teething Rings 


Honey-sweetened cereals, 
baked hard to encourage 
exercise of teeth and jaws. 


Quiets teething babies. At grocers or drug- 
gists, ov two tins prepaid for 50c. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
aes oc asonte tg ete ‘ a) U CATO R 
CRACKERS 
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“CarriesThe i nsshald Load | 


| Saves a thousand steps every day and enables you to serve 

, amily or guests in quiet 
comfort. Sets or clears table 
at onetrip. <A big forward 
» step in household economy. 
Wipes out the long grind 
of the day’s work. 


Folding Tray Wagon 
$8—An Ideal Gift—$8 
Rubber tires, silent, efficient. |}}} 
Made of steel in five fin- gs 
ishes. Beautifuland graceful. 
Folds with one movement. 
Sold on an absolute guaran- 
tee. Don’t wait. Find out 
about it. Write for free book, 

“SILENT SE RVICE. a 
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You will find the facts about this | 
wonderful new movement, how to organ- 
ize groups, lists of honors, requirements 
for guardianship and many handsome 

illustrations of Camp Fire Girls and | 
™,. their activities in their Official Manual. | 
"4 \ Price, postpaid, 25 cents | 
aX % ; 


THE CAMP FIRE OUTFITTING CO. 
ty | 





19A West 17th St. New York Ci 
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9 Id . 
] ié oe | 
' ve A ed j 4 ‘ Y ‘ 
) ree FTER ONCE § 
Lee wearing Carter’s 
natin pr 
| Q the selection of 
a underwear isgreatly 
simplified, in fact ff 
a | solved for all time. | 
; ) : 
a It becomes, with & 
a i one b 
” | most families, merely 
sd a matter of sending 
@ . . 
. in an order for the 
a y same size and style, 
aS . . . 
" i in suitable weights. 
a y/ 
a The Natural ‘ f The William Carter Company 
a i Needham Heights and 
- Commhalan A Springfield, Mass. 
a when fresh and clear i i 
a is the most attractive. Ps 
a This condition is se- 4 
cured and maintained / 3 
a : by the use of - Y) 
- ° ¥ 
| HONEY AND f 
2 ALMOND 
2] Guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients and to 
q conform to the required standards of purity and quality. i f 
a NY It keeps face, lips and hands soft, smooth and free from chapping in spite of wind and ; Bo 
\ cold. Hinds Cream soothes and restores rough, irritated skin to its normal condition. ‘— a3" g 
4 It is not sticky and will not cause hair to grow. ie 1 
- Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; «Ge 
a Hinds Co ream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every on (iinos : 
at town who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. Howey a 
; of. Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage a & A 
7 i A. S. HINDS 200 West Street Portland, Maine | U er ear 
tte You should try HINDS Honey an mond Cream SOAP. Hi 
oe. “4 refined, delightfully ae pon med Br aC or he ae For all the Fami : ty 
s | 2 | Eg OT ee : ace Si Ce ae ee epee 





















































































































































aon | TEE eee II : 
peal = : Saamee eee SI Cm MTS, a, DW Gar UT TOM MM 
— _ iS a... 2 ee cous 
el aa = 5}} 
= = SS] 
ented = ® = =|) REG Ug 
| = A Chance Fw A Gh || J + 
STEM = ance ror o1ce = =) : 
l size. a = f=]/ aS : 
_— = @ In the purchase of all household articles, such as food, = = | = 
serves = furniture and garments, you choose your merchant care- = easels NE Ne RST RE 
erials = fully. You consider his reliability, integrity and fidelity to = =| | EM pyc) | DE RY 
oom = promise, as well as the quality, price and appearance of = ll P 0 
Satin = the merchandise. = =| | NG ¢ ING E U T F ITS 
95 = @ This fact of choice creates among your local merchants = : P Oo~ ; 
11, of = keen competition—the life of trade. You can benefit by = =! GChedtan 
= this competition equally well when you purchase artificial = 1B) 
os = light or fuel. Your Gas Company faces the keenest com- = 1} 
ork City = ent oo =|| ER MBROIDERED 
= petition. The service of the Gas man must be right. = : 
= @ He has produced the Gas Range— your best reducer = =} 
= of kitchen work and cost. He gives you modern Gas = : 
= Light, perfect and hygienic, and artistic and suitable Gas = =|! 
= Lighting Fixtures. = = ES ae aan Oso eo eT 
= ‘ ‘ = TTT 
= @. The Gas man brings you that giver of summer comfort, = = ~& 
= the Gas Water Heater; that defender against dampness = : — eg ramen capers Combi- | 
= ; : ° = = nan oe | 
= and chill, the Gas Heating Stove; the labor-saving Gas =} | |= Pee 3 oe gerne = 
= Heated Iron—and many other time, trouble and cost =| | |E garments in Royal Society Package Outfits. | = 
= reducing home devices. = All are cut to correct sizes, stylishly modeled, | —-= 
= ; : : = 4 securely sewn and require only the embroid- |->4 
= @. Your Gas Company isa leading merchant in your town. a= ery. Sufficient Royal Society Floss for the |= 
= Possibly you are interested as a shareholder, some of your = = embroidery is contained in each package, also | 
= Pies yy eal Seg CG C y' = = an alphabet of initials, with full instructions. = 
S = nends may be, but in any event your Gas Company Is a = — This is the economical and convenient method = 
| = well-known merchant of long standing in yourcommunity, = = of having beautiful apparel embroidered by | 4 
| —_ . er ° . ° = = ie “ie —— 
to serve |] = whose business it is to provide you with a commodity of =|) 1 ee aro eS = 
in quiet |} = ° ° . — f—4 - , s F——4 
ag ee | = universal usefulness. Like any other merchant, it can = +o = a tel Levene boyy much. The numbers illustrated retail for | 5 
economy, ‘f = prosper only through the satisfaction derived by its cus- = = ‘ $1.00 each, except in Canada and Foreign |F4 
ng grind 7% = . _ = ao + ~ 
i = tomers from the use of its product. =|) [= i Ton ea anelene : 
Wagon Hi = ; : ; = 1! In addition to Lingerie, Children’s Dresses and Household articles entirely | E= 
sift—$8 i = ¢ You take no chance when your choice is Gas. = =| made-up, there are also Outfits containing beautiful articles ready for making— | 
efficient. {Il} = Send f “Wag” es d U: = —j| Lingerie Blouses, Dressing Sacques, Boudoir Caps, Tea Aprons, Undergar- | 4 
Fah a = @ Sen co 7 oo Sor ates miata —_ = 4] ments, Baby Dresses, Dolls’ Outfits, etc., including household articles. Each | fF 
ovement. ll = for Gas, The Hygienic Value of Gas Lighting. = 4] package contains the stamped material, sufficient Royal Society Floss to | [4 
e guaran- ] = — — . . . . = 
Find out |i} = “ ” = -! complete the embroidery and exact instructions for making. There are also | 
Spi | = i The Story of Nancy Gay = || handsome articles out of packages. = 
ield, Ind. |), = & FRE It’s bright— it’s interesting —it’s clean. = = Send for the Rovel Society Booklet = 
= =i = ae ’ Wi. ini = It illustrat d describes in detail the Royal Society line, including R 1 Society Package | E— 
- _ = 7 , And there s comfort wisdom in it for belied = = Sutin tneel Gaakate Fast Color Embroidery Floss, Celesta Twist, tha eavunaiel silk font — 
ris? = home-lover. A postal will bring it to you. = -—1! color and washable, Pure White Cottons, Crochet Cottons, etc. = 
a = = = Sold by Dealers Everywhere. See the Complete Line Now 7 
yout this | = a ms - e = — int ie on supply a or _ = ae te ste want you want. Ask — 
oe. | = National Commercial Gas Association Sel oer cee ce mee ae = Ie 
“ 2 _ = = ° ’ r ° e 4 
vn ee | = 29 West 39th Street, New York = \ er ianaag sala ala ee S 
1 Manual. | —_ = 
—_ — ¥ T 
ents | = = lI | <q teat il AT UUUUUAUURUUD TANI OTUDEEEE 
ING CO. | SSHUNMM NMA NN NANA MAA A AAA eee eee eee U 
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No. 2000. g 
Natural Gray Wolf Scarf, S 
rich and warm and_ very = P i : a ‘ 4 - ; \ 
Reemjonante. es “trimmed r = ee G.7- N ae ts of'4 - S - 

ality sat < trimme ry ad dy WY | HG IXY Tae = -e > ’ afrachi : 
ih in Pe il ic Old Furs in New Gifts ] TN renewing, refreshing, 
Dutton and, tassel cord. refinishing the floors, fur- 
No. 3000. Natural Gray Wolf ' Aen ¢ j J niture and i i od- 
Mua to mz atch No. 2000. Full By Ida Cleve Van Auken a d interior wo od 
26 in. muff in pillow style with work of your home, you have 
same satin lining and trim- 
mings. Price only $14.50. ts three things to re- 
P Set « “hey fand i 
Mui $22. >>> IVALING in beauty member — 
_ : the animal furs the 
ae . . 
5 fabric fur sets show dis- AP ‘A-LA 
4 ~~ tinctiveness in shape and | § 
> aw Je trimming. Even the | | 
. , most intricate creations Green Can—Glidden & 
S eve can readily be copied and The name — the package — the maker 
y inexpensively made. 
The mother planning 
for her little girl, or the 
No. LA b= young girl who evolves a | 
ie gn , i scarfand muff for herself, 
Wolt Scarf in one-ani- ie - ay can make to advantage 


mal skin effect with 
head, tail and paws. 
Very fine quality fur; 
lined throughout 
with Skinner's Satin. ~ 
Price $13.50. 


ope a hat of corresponding 
material and trimming. 


No. 3090. 
Black Dyed Wolf 
Muff to match ’ 
No. 2090. Same aa 
fine quality fur as 
and Skinner's i 
Lining, pillow bed 
and cord. Price 

$19.50. 

This set is a re- 
markable value at 
33 for both Scarf 

and Muff. 


SUMS. 


(uccanted luly FE 


HE quality of Lamson & Hub- 























\ “Did you do ityourself, Jane?” { 
| “Yes, and the White Jap-a-lac | 
| works just as easily as the 
¢_mahogany did in the hall.” 

_mahogany pl Li al 


a st 











ompreomeesg 


) 









































bard furs has been famous in k : particular — vile — 
Ses RPE ar purpose—transparent, nine colors; 
New England for a generation. solid enamel, ten colors, and Gold and 
Our beautiful new catalogue, : aa ee eee 
Te. ae Som etary: : 1e booklet gives full instructions, 
“The Theatre of Fur Fashion,” now i the color card shows all colors—both 
enables you to purchase your a free on request. 
choice of these furs from our ex- I You will find Jap-a-lac at quality 
5 ; Z . maa a stores—where everything in stock is 
tensive stock, by mail. We offerfor 4 on a par with Jap-a-lac. 
your selection a wide variety of 4 





And remember—when you ask your 
dealer—Jap-a-lac, Green Can, Glidden. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
11111 MADISON AVENUE, N. W. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FACTORIES: CLEVELAND 








handsome fur coats, fur sets, fur 
gloves and other articles. 

Actual photographsillustrate the 
catalogue and each article is truth- 
fully described with the real name 
of the fur. Modern styles from de- 
signs submitted by our own repre- 
sentativesin foreign fashion centers. 














TORONTO 


SING old fur 

Scaris and 
muffs, cut into nar- 
row strips as a trim- 
ming, velvet, supple 
cloth or lustrous 
faille or moiré silk 
may bemadeintothe 
most charming sets, 
as illustrated on this 
page, suitable for 
practical needs or 
the dress-up cos- 
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Moth-Proof Cedar Chest : 


Every article bears the Lamson ON FREE TRIAL—NO MONEY tia 
& Hubbard label—which is a guar- ; 
antee of the highest quality; yet 
the prices are moderate, based on 
actual value. 


Lamson e/tubbard 



























































s ° : 8 
tume. 229 o 3 
ie: a r) 
The newest fancy nly $2 per month if you —>—*- 
BOSTON, MASS. te the barrel muff P wea it. Messeher styles, all at factory prices. 
é & W “ ” 
No. 1075. like the one shown ; BURRO ES Colonial” Chest 

Luxurious smart coat of directly above, 3 Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. isis tems, 
Hudson Seal or seal-dyed Ith 5 ld re feathers, clothing, blankets and all fabrics from moths, mice, dust 
par epi tangy Fe Sean a ougn Many oO i Se ee will last for generations, an heirloom. A su- 
TCC CORRE Cee eee j i 4 pee andsome, massive piece of furniture, exquisitely mad 
in. long; three large Hud- favorites are still st Write for catalog. All Chests shipped on free remy sg = 
son Seal-covered buttons; popular. d THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 123 South Street, Portland, Me. 
lined with an exquisite bro- i | 
cade. Inside of coat has bs i 
one shirred pocket and one ¢. | . —_———— . 
concealed change pocket. & S 
Cuffs are latest style, 5 in. : FE 9 
wide at side \ 
This is one of the most Y reeman Ss SS 
fashionable and serv- s F P d . 
iceable models we have 5 
ever shown and is a ace Ow er 


splendid value 
for the price 
—$140.00. 


guaranteed to please you just 
} as thoroughly as any 50c or 
} $1.00 powder you ever used. If 





you don’ t agree with us after using 
half a box, return “the 
balance e to your 
dealer and get your 


Lamson & Hubbard 
guarantee that you 
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will receive the i 4, money back. Write 
same satisfaction in iy ia 4 forsample box free. 
buying by mail as 1 id 
if you came person- ki Ma The Freeman 
ally to our famous i oC Putene Co. 
ston retail store. 
Bosto: t Otasteeete, Ohio 
If you are not sat- 
isfied your money 
will be promptly re- . 
funded. : 
How to order—If you 
wish to order from | 
the descriptions i 
given here send the H 
number with money i | re 
oeier oe ae 4 — Rugs,Carpets, urtains, 
Furs on approval — If : | 
you will give aa ref- ss Furniture, Blankets 
erencesany national i | pécibceconicnslis Ce deuiers 
bank or reputable Look at these prices. Regal Rugs, 6x9, re- 
business house, we i — finish, $3.90; Brussello 
all beg send %& Rugs, 9x12, exceptional value, 
shall »e gladto ee | $3.75; Superb Brussels Rugs, 
furs on approva 4 } Qx12, $9.00; Velvets, Oxi? 
pelgelcrtiess _ DReNiOes. Daye 2 | $17.50; Elegant Axminsters, 
ment. FI lease wri e at '4 9x12, $16.80. Comforters, Blan- 
once for The Theatre ; kets, a white wool finish, silk 
of Fur Fashion,” using bound, 66x80, $2.95. Curtains, 
coupon below : | Linoleum and furniture at bed 
oe ae aS a SS ee ee 3 ; rock prices. New catalog, goods 
eh Lamson & Hubbard, By é re 
102 Bedford Street, is 2 ; = : Sa a a -4 WE PA ¥ FREIGHT 
Boston, Mass. seainisncia nanan Z ce LF ahi AB 9 hit YOO BAG E United Mills Mfg. Co. 
Please send me your Catalog 
Booklet “The Theatre of Fur side aalnae oS - s P i Pe - 
Fashion.” P:3 TTERN for the cape can be supplied in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, at fifteen 
Name cents, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer; or by mail, giving number and size, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Directions W E Dy 
Address - for making the muffs and scarfs, and especially cut patterns for the child’s fur set in the upper left-hand free 
City State__ corner and the set in the center on the left, will be given upon receipt of four cents in stamps sent Spree Ei fe INVITATIONS : 
ee ee to Ida C. Van Auken, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadei phia. Highest Grade—Nota printed imitz ation. Correct styles. Each addi- 
: tional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 
(Give reference only when goods are prepaid. Send for free samples. 100 Finest Engraved Calling Cards, $1. 
desired on approval.) PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 




















), re- 
sello 
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tugs, 
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No.815—Wom- 
en’s Fash- 


ioned Silk $1 


Extra fine— 
Pure Japan 
thread Silk, 42 
gauge. Full 
length, 28 in. 
Sea Island 
Mercerized 
top, heavily 
reinforced 

heel, toe 

and soles. 4 
ply extended 
toe. Colors 
mat ch 

gowns and 
shoes. 


There is a Black Cat 


Number for you 


When you discover it you will never 
change. Made in every weight of Silks, 
Cottons, Silk Lisles, Wools and Merinos— 
at widest range of prices. 


Millions Always Wear 


BLACK CAT Hose 


For All the Family 


Realize that by purchasing one brand — Black Cat — 
in hosiery you once and for all find the utmost value 
and satisfaction for all the family needs. Black Cat 
Hosiery pleases the most fastidious taste as well as 
the economical shopper who compares values. 

If your dealer can’t supply you we will see that 
you are supplied, anywhere you live, if you write us. 


° . 
Unlimited Guarantee 

We guarantee satisfaction— We leave the decision to YOU. 
Our guarantee can be the most liberal only because we use 
superior methods of knitting and extra quality in mate- 
rials. Only carefully selected yarn, twisted not too much, 50c. 
not too little. No “tin weighted”’ silks to ‘“rim’’ to pieces 
on your feet. or in the drawer. We have revolutionized 
hosiery making the past two years and we ask you to try 
Black Cat NOW. Over 35,000 pairs demanded daily. 


Beautiful Christmas Boxes 


Buy Black Cat ‘‘for all the family” in beautiful 

Christmas Art Boxes painted in colors. No advertising except the 

small Black Cat trademark as on every pair. Same guarantee by 
the box as by the pair anywhere you live. 


» _ CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 


Kenosha, Wis., Dept. L. Established 30 Years 























No. 325—Men’s 
thread Silk 50c 
Seamless, fine 
gauge, light 
weight, Japan 12 
ply thread silk. 
Extra _ reinforc- 
ed heel and toes. 

Double soles. 
Ribtop. Rein- 
forced trans- 


\ 


















Stale. 


Scarf Pin 
$1.50 


ioe 
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No. 407 
Gold- Plated 
Tie Clip 50c 
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No. 705 Man’s Leather 





Collar Bag $1.50 §25 
i Sterling 
{ Silver 
\ Pencil 
, with Clip 
(OEY Sin. long 
Ned 85 


No. 428 Gold- 

Filled Man’s Set 

with Engraving 
$3.00 


a a 
& 


¥) 
TN 
C4. 
ELA) 


<a 
— A 


‘ 
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No. 105 
Ladies’ Solid 
Gold Jade Ring 

$3.00 






No. 213 Ladies’ 
Solid Gold, 14K 


$18. 
aa Bracelet Watch } : 
VFS 15 J 1 5t No. 305 Solid Gold 
Os se Brooch $2.00 Map 


Carbs stnus Tacs 
AND STAMPS FOR 


Wa: Sie 


—_ 
—=— = 


> 
43> 
Ara 


Ks 
we 


{ 


gD 
ere — 
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No. 528 Xmas Tags and No. 505 Stage Handle Carving Set 


Seals, package 10c Knife 12in.iong, with Case $1.50 


\, Make This Your Store—Save Money on Gifts 


SQ), Wherever you live, you have the great Baird-North Co.—largest mail order jewelry house in the 


m i world — at your comman 





ake advantage of our great resources. Let us solve your shopping problems by mail. Let us 

save you money on every purchase you make. Let us show you what is newest and most fashionable 
in jewelry, leather- goods, silverware and countless other gifts. 

Our money-back guarantee ape gry you on every purchase, small or large. 


Ask any bank nape 9 our 
aa reliability. Write for our Catalog of 


10,006 articles to-day and see the many new things we have added. 
Free and safe delivery guaranteed. Write at once. Cut out, fill in and mail the Lost Dog Coupon now. 


pk Write your name and 
(es address above and 
Oh mail to the 
IRD- 
i No. 327 Oriental Pearl Necklace No. 308 wanem 00. 
Gold Clasp $3.50 Solid Gold 


342 Broad St. 
Providence 


te Valliere pL 

Solid Gold GR 
_ 3 Sapphire 
‘ 2 Diamond 
. 00 
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Five Extra Values in Sleepingwear! 


There are 512 Other Brighton-Carlsbad Styles 50c to $5.00 
EHAVE BECOME the 1p R 
Mh: 








AE ri " ‘ | 1 
Sleepingwear authorities al il (e al H | i ) KE 


through making better, handsomer, more 
durable and more comfortable sleeping gar- 
ments. Extra in everything but cost. There 
is a Brighton-Carlsbad garment for every 
need; for every person of every age; a 
weight of material for every season or cli- 


De” CARLSBAD 
SLEEPI NGWEAR 


For All the Family 50c to $5.00 
mate, for indoor or outdoor sleeping; and —PAJUNION A one-piece pajama 





a union 

pajama without draw- 

string—a surprising improvement in me n’s 

sleepingwear. All materials $1.50 to $3.00. 

2—FOOT POCKET GOWN An ©xtra long 

ill garme nt 

with 18 in. hem making foot tat ce ts— assures 

warm feet—keeps garment down—benefits 

rheumatics— $1.00 to $5.00— medium and extra 

heavy weights. For men, women and children. 
Also supplied without hood. 

3—UNION SLEEPER ‘ « meee -piece men’s, wom- 

’s and children's 

suits, with or without be It; supplied also with 

hood and feet (as illustrated). Complete win 
ter comfor $1.50 to $5.00. 

4—CHILD’ S SLEEPERS och feet. Extra 

lues heavy flan- 

With n'y ani drawstring 

Best precaution 


a pattern for every taste. 


The Materials are the Finest 
Obtainable 


And so well tailored by our home peo- 
ple in our Sunny Factory that the gar- 
ments resist wear and laundry _indefi- 
nitely. You get this durability in gar- 
ments of every material for children and 
adults. 











nelettes 50c up. 
wrist (as illustrated) 75c up. 
against colds 


5—WOMEN’S NIGHT GOWNS } 


roomy and longer than most others. 
comfort assured. $1.00 to $2.50. 


And 512 Other Superior Values 


Send Your 
Name for 
the 
Nightie 
Book 


ade 
fone and 
Complete 


Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear will 
make you sleep better because the designs 
are scientific. You really rest. Every 
Style has comfort features. 













Several thousand dealers sell these de- 
lightful extra value sleepitig garments. 
But we will see that you are supplied no 
matter where you live. Our valuable free 
catalog makes buying easy. Send us your 
name. 


H. B. GLOVER CO. 


Department 2, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


_ If you do not now represent Brighton-Carlsbad Sleeping- 
Dealers Note wear, write us. People demand these garments on sight. 


Oo a eer ceme Saree ae ee 


It pic- 
tures and 
prices the 
j world’sbest 
/ selections 
of sleeping 
j/ garments. 


Ann oo 


oO 
o 





3} 
SP, Chicago Office—327 Fifth Ave. Boston Office—68 Chauncy St. il — pone CO. 
“Sp, Dealers rie Rag BLACK CAT. iy 
ae {USA the most famous brand ei ; 
a Wao 342 — perg Sat ae Toate .PROVIDENCE. R. 1. 
C1 IMINO 


They Won’t Tear 
Nashua Blankets! 


Unlike most cotton blan- 


kets, Nashua Blankets are 
extra strong—miade for 
service. 





‘They’re extra warm, too — 
made with a deep, curly 
nap so much like wool 
that it’s dificult to tell 
the difference. 


Na Woolnap 3173, 
Blankets °""* 


are far warmer than many part-wool blankets costing several times 


For 
Any Size 
Bed 


hua 


Mark Reg. US. 


And they keep their good looks. The deep, curly nap 
stays soft when washed—doesn’t roll up into hard kinks. 
unshrinkable blanket 


size in inches on the ticket. Plaids or plain with borders, all sizes, 
Fancy styles a little higher price 


as much. 
‘They’re 
marked with its 


and mothproof—every 


all weights, all colors. 

















Send for a Cunning Doll’s Blanket Nasbua 
Send 15 cents for a real doll’s blanket—white, gray or tan. er 
It will delight the little girl and show you the soft, rich £ 
quality of the lower priced Nashua Blankets. Address core 
O Dept. 52, 48 Franklin St. ' 
ue Amory, Browne & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Be sure you see this 
label on the blanket 


-~ 
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WHAT LITTLE 
ciRt S CAN MAKE The Absentee. 


IR CHRISTMAS It is the day of all the year—Thanksgiving 
Day—when every member of the family is under 
the home roof-tree. 








Father is skillfully disjointing the juicy gobbler, 
and mother, with anxiety lest the meal shall not 
go well, sits opposite, serving the cranberries and 
supervising the whole ceremony; little Johnny 
is attacking a mighty drum stick, and—and, Oh, 





fey be but the marmalade is good! 
—This Doll Pen- cn ; 
wiper and Flower Thanksgiving Day, the family day, but with 


s lles ick % 
ee nearly always a regret that this one or that could 


not be present. Had to go to Mary’s folks this 
year, you know. 





The Odorless 
Dress Shield 


Omo Shields appeal to the 
woman who values complete 
refinement in every detail of 


Of course, it doesn’t really take the place of 
the absentee, but on such occasions, along with 
the letter of regret—a new photograph. 


dress, They are durable as 
well as dainty and there is a 
style particularly suitable for 
every costume, 


Omo Shields are odorless, light, cool 
and hygienic. Double-covered. 
Washable. 


Every Pair is Guaranteed 


Write to-day for handsome free Booklet, Two Sweet Sachets —Made of Ribbon in 
showing all styles of shields. Send 25c. Forget-Me-Not Blue andin Rose Pink. The 
and dealer’s name for sample pair Omo §& Chain is Lovely in Steel and Pink Beads 
Shields, size 3. 










51 Walnut Ps SQ 
—-” 
Midiitows eK , XY HIS basket 
Conn. \ of black- 


berries is really 
a black beaded 
pincushion. 
One of these 
would be so nice 











>S= for Grandma’s 

TS bureau. Any 

fs J 

== . ll bask ya ‘ee -77 “a 4 2 a 
sz heads ine Theres a photographer im your town. 
=S= the idea. 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

































GUEST 

towel ora M - G - 
“ape ogiaens ay See f(g CORSET AGENTS WANTED 
like this sug- Bs $7.75 This Stylish Maternity Gown —— 5 
gests a nice 5. as stain: Meade Mie New exclusive style Corset— 
gift in hand- or Made to measure of fine French Serge or an exceptionally quick seller. Unequaled 


Panama. Write for FREE Fall & Winter 





surgical and reducing corset. 512 other 
styles and materials. Our made-to-measure 
corset propositionis asplendid money- -maker. 
Easy, quick sales, town or city. Exclusive 
territory. No experience necessary. Hurry 
up and write for Agent’s Complete Outfit. 


|] M. & K. CORSET CO., Dept. 250, Jackson, Mich. 





Catalog describing Maternity Skirts and 
| Gowns from $1.50 up. Address me personally. 
} | Mrs. Grace Minor, 


| 
} 1} care Beyer & Williams y 9 ~$KGS 
Ganment CO Dept. A, Fa aaa 






Baby's tender skin — not harsh and stiff like old friend, 
ordinary kinds. (Guaranteed absolutely mois- Eleanor. 
ture proof. Plain or lace-trimmed, 25c. to 
00. Omo Bibs, Omo Crib Sheets—write 
for dainty Booklet. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. ee , ATHER or 
51 Walnut St. Middletown, Conn. Brother is 


sure to be 
pleased witha 
new towel for 
his own espe- 
‘aie a cial use, and 
=, Lee these designs 
in cross-stitch 


i proprtae. ” ||] Watch the & F : for the 
Hii Comet ia Star 





work. They 

were made by 

our ten-year- 
j are light, cool and hygienic, a comfort to oe 


















































Autumn Appetites 


3racing Autumn mornings whet the appetite 
for ie icon ora slice of tender, juicy ham. 
The meat of the choicest milk-fed young 
pigs—specially cured—makes Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Hams and Bacon unusually = 
delicate and sweet in flavor. ape * 
Garnish your steak or roast with ‘‘crisps’”’ 
of this bacon. It is an appetizeras wellasa 
i food. Certified by the U.S. Govt. 


HE personal service policy of The Country 
Gentleman is as constant as astar. Itis direct 
service to producer and consumer and will save 





if sur dealer has not Dairy Brand, we ship direct by 7 ia = d ° 
yee ee ee ae Gee oe ane you time, money and needless alarm. It is a 
Day "Br and Bacon 30c lb. Send money order, The Sailor and Soldier Towels 


vital, up-to-date opportunity service for both, a 

selling service and a purchasing service. 

= | You may be the most skillful producer and 

sere os —— | |r the most capable housewife in the world, but 
= Da DDY & | you cannot succeed unless you know just how 

producer and consumer stand in every crisis. 

ee Every American provider and home-builder 


~ eget iat ae 


< al needs 


~ a an Ae 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 























“My Lemon Verbena!” 


“More strangely sweet than 
anything else that grows.” 

Of all our new sachets this one 
is meeting With the most pro- 
nounced favor. The beautiful, 
craftwoven package, redolent 
of old fashioned gardens, will 
cause you to exclaim with 
de light Made of green 












silk, the color of the plant 
itself Boxed with quaint 
gift card, postpaid, 50c. 

Ask fc 0 the Pohlson Line at the best shops. Our NewCat- 
alog of ‘Thoughtful Gifts’’ sent upon request. Rely upon it 


to answer gift questions for birthdays, engagements, wed- Embroidered by Dorothy Turner, Il Yeats Old “The » O U N I RY 
dings, anniversaries; for ‘‘thank offerings,’’ friendly re 
membr ances, whist prizes, bon voyage all gift occasions. | 
POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP. Dept. KK, Pawtucket, R. I. G E N I L E M A N 
NOTE —Full directions for making these Hy | 
| | E] gifts and a diagram of the alphabet for cross- Five cents the copy, of all newsdealers. 
@ \ stitch letters will be sent to any little girl who i} One doll d fit ; 
aran ty cents the year by mail. 
Our Splendid may want to copy them for Christmas. They y y y 


60- page Baby are all easy to make and cost very little. Please 
Wear Catalog inclose a two-cent stamp for postage, and ad- | THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COM PANY, PHILADELPH IA 
Se nt Free in dress your letter to The Little Girls’ Work-Bag, 
Plain Envelope. THe Lapies’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, 


STUART SHOP | es See ae silaceseiiigs ver eee 
51-A West 39th St. 
New York City —_—— . sieliaahaaiapitiitidiniian p. 












** Long’ * and **short’’ 
nainsook dresses 49c 
up; hand made ciresses 
$1. 35 up. 40 piece 
“Layette”? $8.41. 
Maternity and Nurs- 
ing Corsets and ail 
Infants’ needs delivered 
tree at lowest prices. 
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Little Miss Muffet, sat on a tuffet 
With KELLOGG’S TOASTED CORN FLAKES and cream, 
Along came a spider and sat down beside her 


And frightened Miss Muffet, who, 


notwithstanding her fears, continued her meal. For, as any child will 
tell you, it takes more than a spider to make one leave a bowl of 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 
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This picture won a Fourth prize in the 
recent Kellogg Prize Art Competition. It was 
painted by Mr. B. Cory Kilvert of New York. 


















































Continental 


Cold 
Meat 
Fork 





















































(Are high standards of quality 
7 SO strongly associated with 
the early-workers in silver 
and plate should induce you 
to select 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


©he Continental Pattern 


is an example of the beauty that lies in simplicity 
in silverware. Charming for its historical sug- 
gestion, it meets the prevailing tastes of today for 
more simple lines in furnishings and decorations. 


In buying it you have the knowledge that 
like all 1847” ROGERS BRos. silver plate, itis sold 
with an unqualified guarantee made possible 
by the actual test of’over 65 years. 


Sold by leading Dealers. Send for illustrated Catalogue Y¥-28 ” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 


@he Worlds Largest Makers of Slertigs, Silver and Plate 
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7 ROGERS 





‘Silver Plate that Wears” 
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